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66J"O inform the minds of the 

people and to follow their 

will the chief duty of those 

placed at their head.” 

—Thomas Jefferson, 

President of the United States, 
1801—1809 
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| Drought and Frosts 


Cont ict Averted | Due in October 
In Coventions | HA 


PRICE 5 CENTS: 


Farm Problem 
Placed Before 


Americans to Show 
Autos in France 


| Enduring Pan American Union | Pans Approved 
Subject of Conference Program For Purchase of 


Month Is Usually Driest of Y ear 


e 


4 


On Telegraphy 


of Notes With 


France Leaves Radio Con- 


Exchange 


ference Free to Revise 
Certain Regulations. 


@ 
Departinent of State 
Publishes Messages 


Handicaps to the International 
Meeting in Washington This 
October Avoided by 
Agreement. 


The Department of State made pub- 
lic September 29 an exchange of notes 
between the former ambassador of 
France, Emile Daeschner, and the Secre- 
tary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, in 
which they outlined the subjects to be 
discussed in the International Telegraph 
Conference held in Paris in September, 
1925, and in the International Radiotele- 
graph Conference to open in Washington 
October 4, 1927. The notes were dated 
May 14, 1925, and July 17, 1925. 

Secretary Kellogg urged that France 
limit the subjects to be discussed in the 
telegraph conference of 1925 so that they 
would not overlap on the subjects to be 
discussed in the Washington radio con- 
‘ference, 

“Since the Paris conference is to be 
held first,”” he said, “I am_ strongly of 
the opinion that it should not concern it- 
self with subjects which properly would 
come before the radiotelegraph con- 
ference to be held in Washington.” — 

Objects to Four Topics. 

Secretary Kellogg then pointed out 
that four of the five radio questions 
which the French Government proposed 
to discuss at the Paris conference con- 
flicted with the Washington radio con- 
ference program. The four points to 
which Secretary Kellogg took exception 
are as follows: 

“Use high speed apparatus on ra- 
diotelegraphic communications having a 
considerable traffic to dispose of; 

“Fixing of radiotelegraph tariffs re- 
garding point-to-point communications; 

“Changes to be made in the transmit- 
ting regulations so as to make the rules 
applicable to wireless and the wire sys- 
tem uniform; 

“Regulations for telegrams without 
address sent by wireless.’” 

The convention adopted at the Paris 
conference, however, provides in Ar- 
tice I that “So far as these regula- 
tions do not provide otherwise, provi- 
sions applicable to wire communications 
are also applicable to wireless commu- 
nications.”’ 

Later Changes Approved. 

Article 64 of the convention also pro- 
vides in considerable detail for the 
transmission of wireless messages to 
ships at sea, but Section 19 ef this 
article reads as follows: 

“Modifications of the provisions of 
these regualtions relating to radiotele- 


[Continaed on Page 2, Colunn 1.] 


Lake Asphalt Defined 


\y 


a} 


42 


Federal Trade Commission For- 
bids False Advertising of 
Use in Paint. 


A roofing paint, fluid cement or other 
article offered for sale may not be adver- 
tised as containing “Trinidad lake as- 
phalt,” or ‘“‘natural lake aspahlt,” unless 
such product actually contains a substan- 
tial amount of “Trinidad lake asphalt,” 
according to an order issued September 
29, by the Federal Trade Commission. 
The ruling was against C. A. Leitch Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Lincoln, N. J. 

The announcement by the Commission, 
in full text, follows: 

C. A. Leitch Manufacturing Company, 
of LincotIn, N. J. was ordered by the 
Federal Trade Commission to discontinue 
advertising by means of labels or other 
media that roofing paint, fluid cement or 
any other article offered for sale by 
the company contains as an ingredient, 
“Trinidad lake asphalt” or “natural lake 
asphalt,”” unless such porducts actually 
contain in substantial amount, “Trinidad 
Lake asphalt.” 

“Natural Lake asphalt,” the Commis- 
sion holds, is obtained in its natural 
state from Trinidad Lake in the British 
West Indies, and the woods “natural 
lake asphalt,” for many years have gigni- 
fed and have been understood by the 
purchasing public to mean the natural 
asphalt obtained from Trinidad lake. 

The Leitch company’s roofing paint 
or fluid cement, which’ it advertised, 
labelled, described and sold, does not, 
now and has not since 1922 contained 
“natural lake asphalt,” according to the 
Commission. Such representations 
this company have the tendency 
lead and deceive the. purchasin 
the Commnission declares, 


by 
to mis- 
g public, 
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A a - anal a ee rN 


in Most Sections of Nation, 
Report Shows. 


Average October weather over the 
United States is extremely dry and by 
the end of the month killing frosts have 
usually extended far south 
western Carolinas. the northern Gulf 
States and central Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas, according to a,statement just issued 
by the Chief of the Climatological Di- 
vision of the Weather Bureau, P. C. Day. 

The text the statement, which 
the result of many years of observation, 
follows in full: 

The following notes on the weather of 
October are not to be viewed as fore- 
casts of the weather that will actually 
prevail during the coming month, but 
rather as indicating what may be ex- 


as as 


is 


of 


med on Paye 5, Column 1.) 


| Bondholders’ Rights 


In St. Paul Decided 
By Courts, Is Plea 


Reorganization Company 


Guestions Authority of |. 
C. C. to Consider Pro- 
testants” Objections. 


Oral argument was heard by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission sitting ‘in 
full membership except for the absence 
of Commissioner B. H. Myer, September 
29, on the application of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
for authority to take over and operate 
the properties of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway, now in receivership, 
and to issue its new securities therefor 
and in exchange for the old securities, 
in Finance Docket No. 6240. 

Objections to the reorganization plan 
and the proposed. distribution of the se- 
curities as between the different classes 
of security holders, which have been 
approved by the Federal courts in charge 
of the receivership’ and ioreclosure pro- 
ceedings, were made by a committee 
known as the Bondholders’ Defense Com- 
mittee, of which E. C. Jameson, president 
of the Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance 
Company, is chairman, representing ap- 
proximately $17,000,000 of the old com- 
pany bonds. ; 

The brief filed by the committee was 
published in the issue of September 21. 

Authority of I. C. C. Questioned. 

A majority of the security holders of 
the old company, it was stated in the ar- 
gument in behalf of the new company, 
have approved the reorganization plan. 
In its arguments, as well as in its testi- 
mony at the hearings early in the sum- 
mer and in its briefs, the new company 
took the position that, while the Com- 
mission has jurisdiction to determine 
whether its application is in the public 
interest, the questions as to the relative 
treatment in the plan of different classes 
of security holders have already been 
finally decided by the courts. 

The new securities proposed to be is- 
sued are $106,395,096 of 50-year 5 per 
cent mortgage bonds, $182,873,695 of ad- 
justment mortgage bonds, $118,845,800 
of preferred stock and 1,174,060 shares 
of common stock without nominal or par 
value, 

The argument represents the latest of 


the long series of legal steps in which ! 


the road has been involved since it was 
placed in receivership in 1925. 
Reorganization Plan Defended. 
“The completion of the St. Paul reor- 
ganization and the restoration of the 
railroad to its fullest efficiency in the 
public service now await only the au- 
[Continued on Page 6, Columa 1.] 


the | 


| official 


League of Nations 


Department of 
Says Recommendations 
Lack Directness for 

Application, 


Resolutions Suggest 
Improved Technique 
Underconsumption Viewed as 
Cause of Depression, Says 
Statement, in Face of 


Greater Production. 


The vital importance o7 agriculture to 
every nation, and the necessity of reduc- 
ing production by technical im- 
provements in marketing, and standard- 
ization, were emphasized in resolutions 
on agriculture adopted by the World Eco- 


costs 


nomie Conference, for submission to and } 
3 ‘ ‘ | 
application through the League of Na- 


set forth in a statement is- 
sued September 27 by the Department of 
Agriculture. The agricultural repre- 
sentative of the United States at the con- 
ference was Asher Hobson, delegate to 
the International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome. 


tions, it was 


The Department of Agriculture consid- | 
ers that the proposals for betterment of | 


” 


agriculture “lack directness” to permit 
of practical application. The Conference 
inferred to have considered agricul- 
tural depression as caused by undercon- 
sumption rather than 


is 


serves that this conclusion is reached: in 
the face of statistics showing 16 to 
per 


with 5 per cent increasc in population. 
Causes of Depression. 
The introductory statement of the De- 
/ partment, with the full text of the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Conference, are 
as follows: 
The introductory statement follows 
with the general resolutions in full text: 
The documentary material submitted 
to the Conference supported the fact of 
an agricultural depression and points to 
the existence of a price “disequilibrium.” 
But it is not possible to find in the final 
report of the Conference a definite and 
specific statement to what are ‘the 
underlying causes of this depression. 
It apparently may be inferred, how- 
ever, from various more or less indirect 
that in the opinion of the 
Conference the basic cause of the agri- 
cultural depression relates to the under- 
consumption of agricultural products, 


as 


statements, 


caused largely by the inadequate demand | 


in European industrial countries, rather 
.than to overproduction... 
This conclusion seems to have been 
| reached in spite of the fact that docu- 
ments submitted to the Conference indi- 
cated that the world production of food- 
stuffs and raw materials was from 16 to 
18 per cent greater in 1925 than in 
1913, while the world population was 
only about 5 per cent greater. 
Recommendations Indirect. 
Certain general recommendations were 

made by the Conference in the form of 
resolutions which are intended to 
cate the means’ by -which 
may be made more prosperous. In con- 
sidering these resolutions it neces- 
sary to bear in mind the fact that they 
are not binding and that there no 
agency authorized to put them 
into effect. 

It was hoped that they would serve 
as practical suggestions which might 
be applied by or through the League of 


5, Column 4. 
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Lack of Time and Funds Found to Handica P 
Efficient Application of Longshoremen’s Act 


Insufficient Opportunity Given to Investigate Standing of 
Insurance Companies Applying to Issue Policies. 


Lack of time and funds in setting up 
the administration of the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act made it impossible for the 
United States Employes’ Compensation 
Commission to make adequate investi- 
gation of insurance companies who ap- 
plied for authorization to issue policies, 
or of employers applying for approval 
as self-insurers, Commissioner Charles 
H. Verrill stated on September 29. 

In an address before the members 
of the International Association of In- 
dustrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions at Atlanta, Mr. Verrill said. that 
the entire subject of insurance “will 
receive careful study and the policy of | 
the Commission, as the result, will be | 
modified if found necessary” to safe- | 
guard the payment of compensation. 

Mr. Verrill estimated that the Act 
covers approximately 500,000 employes. 
He stated that the policy of the Com 
mission in the adminisiration of the Act 
is to make ‘its application as simple and 
informal as possible, 

The full text of his address follows: 

The members of the International | 


Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions have neces- 
sarily been concerned with injuries oc- 


| curring within their States which could 


not be given the protection of the State 
compensation laws, and the Association 
in its annual meetings has repeatedly 
discussed the possible means of extend- 
ing the protection of compensation laws 
to such employe subject to admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction. 

Most of the membezs of the Interna- 
tional Association have been familiar 
with the attempts of Congress in the 
Act of October 6, 1917, and again in 
that of June 10, 1922, to hand. over 
to the States jurisdiction as to the 
compensation of harbor workers, at- 
tempts which were ineffective because 
the exclusive power to act in matters 
of admiraliy and maritime jurisdiction 
had been reserved to the Federal 
ernment by Article 3 of the Federal 
Constitution, It is therefore peculiarly 
fi ing that the Longshor< 
bor Workers’ 
acted March 4, 


Gov- 


vs and Har- 
Compensation law, en- 
1927, and in effect July 


Agriculture | 


Twenty-three makes of American 
automobiles will be exhibited at the 
twenty-first annual French Auto- 
mobile Salon to be held from Octo- 
ber 6 to October 15, according to 
advices to the Department of Com- 
merce just received from the As- 
sistant Automotive Trade Commis- 
sioner at Paris, H. C. Schuette. It 
is expected that the total number of 
exhibits, including passenger cars, 
trucks, buses, motorcycles, parts 
and accessories, wil! be in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,200, the report stated. 





Retail Sales Volume 
Considerably Larger 
Than Usual in August 


Reports a Higher Rate of 
Stock Turnover Than 





overproduction, | 
and the Department of Agriculture ob- 


18 | 
cent increase between 1913 and 1925 | 
in the production of foodstuffs, contrasted | 


aori Msi | in the Philadelphia district to more than_} 
nec ae per cent in the St. Louis district. 


| in August 


in August, 1926. 


mail order houses and chain stores during 
August indicated a larger volume of: re- 
tail trade in the United States than for 
the corresponding period a year ago and 
|; more than the usual 


a report made public September 29. 
The full text of the report follows: 
Merchandise distribution to consumers, 
indicated by sales of department 
mail order houses. and 


j as 


; stores, 


is usual in August and was larger than 
last year. 

Compared with August a year ago 
department store sales were about 7 per 
cent and those of mail order houses about 
15 per cent larger. 
were larger in most lines from which 


units operated by the firms as well as 
changes in the volume of sales. 


| there were more business days than in 
Compared With August, 1926. 


sales of reporting firms in August, 1929, 
compared with the corresponding period 
in 1926 were: 

Department stores, +7.4; mail order 
houses, +14.8; chains of 27 
grocery, +530.2; five five-and-ten cent, 

16.0; nine drug, +11.8; three cigar, 
0—0.7; six shoe, +8.2; four music, 

8.8; five candy, - 

The number of stores reporting for 
f August, 1926, and 1927 respectively 
| were: Department stores, 660 and 660; 
mail order houses, 4 and 4; chains of 
stores, grocery, 25,793 and 27,993; 
five-and-ten cent, 2.234 and 2,459; drug, 
645 and 747; cigar, 3,354 and 3,451; shoe, 
565 and 605; music, 60 and 62; candy, 
275 and 277. 


stores, 


Larger Department Store Sales. 

Department store sales were larger 
than in August of last year in all sec- 
tions of the country except in the Dallas 
Federal Reserve district, where they 
were 6 per cent smaller. Increases over 
last year varied from about 3 per cent 
In 
certain individual cities, however—Al- 
toona, Akran, Atlanta, Evansville, Lin- 
coln, Oklahoma City, and Tulsa 
were more than 20 per cent larger than 
of last year. 

Inventories of merchandise carried by 
department stores increased in August 
in anticipation of the growth in sales 
that usually occurs early in the autumn. 
The growth, however, was somewhat less 
than is usual at that season, and at the 
end of the month stocks were in about 
the same volume fer the country as a 
whole as in August of last year. 

Stores in the Boston, New York,-Cleve- 
land, Atlanta, Kansas City, and San 
Francisco Federal Reserve districts re- 


sales 
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Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 

The News Sum- 
mary is classi- 
fied by Topies 
every day for 
the convenience 
of the reader. 


————— 


Turn to Back Page 


Federal Reserve Board Also | 


| Union 


Proposals for a convention to redefine 
the organization the Pan 
and to put it on a permanent 
basis are to be considered at the Sixth 
Pan American Conference to be held in 
Havana in January, 1928. The Pan 
American Union published September 29 
| the draft of the convention, 
| which will come up for discussion. 


The Pan 


of American 


projec ted 


American Union originated 
in. 1889 with the establishment of the 
“Commercial Bureau of the Americas,” 
and has gradually evolved to its present 
form. The Convention would perpetuate 
the present organization. 
Established in 1902. 

Following the establishment of the 
; Commercial Bureau of the Americas, it 
was decided, in 1902, to enlarge its scope 
of the Bureau, entrusting its adminis- 
tration to the Secretary of State of 


Railroad Service Plo 2ned 





Increased sales of department stores, | 


August business, ; 
the Federal Reserve Board announced in 


chain 
| stores, increased considerably more than | 


Sales of chain stores | 
reports were received, but sales of these | 
firms reflect changes in the number of | 
A part of the large increase in retail | 
| trade in August reflects the fact that 
the previous month and in August, 1926. | 


Percentage changes in the volume of 


A through trip by rail from France to 
Egypt operating thricé weekly and 
quiring five days will be established 
| November 1, the Paris office of the De- 
partment of Commerce has_ reported. 
Following is the full text of the report: 
Beginning with November 1, 
gers on the Simplon Orient Express, 
upon arrival at Constantinople will be 
ferried from 
minus on the European side of the Bos- 
| phorus, to Haidar Pasha, on the Asiatic 
side, where they will again continue 
their rail travel through Asiatic Turkey. 


re- 


At Eski Chehr, the railway junction 
for Angora, the train will be divided into 
two sections, one part going to Angora 
while the other will continue to Aleppo 
and Tripoli. At Tripoli the passengers 
will bé transferred to automobiles and 


| will resume their rail travel to Assuan. 

The service will be operated three 
times a week. The trip from Calais to 
Assuan will take 120 hours. Sleeping 
cars and diners will be a part of the 
equipment. 


Atlanta Requests 


Business Organizations Ask 
Inauguration of Eastern 


Standard. 


A petition asking the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to place the city of 
Atlanta, Ga., in the eastern 
time zone, instead of in the 


mission by the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 


merce, the Atlanta Clearing House As- | 


sociation, the Atlanta Traffic Club, and 
the Atlanta Forward Commission, was 
made public by the Commission Sep- 
tember 2% 


The petition points out that the line 


dividing Atlanta from eastern time lies | 


just east of the city and that trains 
leaving Atlanta for northern, eastern and 
southeastern points change 
time immediately after leaving Atlanta. 

“Your petitioners have made an ex- 
tensive canvas,” 


to 


turers, bankers, railroad and transporta- 
tion’ companies, real estate and 
ance organizations, public utilities, and 


cellaneous businesses, and the vast 
jority of those persons and 
from central to eastern time, not only 
from .the standpoint of the transaction 
of their business but for the welfare 
of the individuals engaged in the con- 
duct of same. 
are closed before Atlanta ceases to trans- 
act business and communications _ be- 
tween Atlanta and these eastern offices 
and houses when transmitted in the 
afternoon by Atlanta cannot receive at- 
tention before the following day, and, 
again, the employes of Atlanta concerns 
are deprived of daylight hours for recre- 
ation during most of the calendar year.” 


Refund Claims Await 
Further Court Action 


Revenue Bureau Refuses Settle- 
ment Until Additional Decisions 
or Legislation Clarifies Law. 

Announcement has been made by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue regarding 
the status of 
refunds growing out of the limitations 
provisions of the revenue law to the 
effect that such claims will be held in 
abeyance pending Clarification of the 
law, either by further court 
or by remedial legislation. 

The decision (I. T. 2382) 
follows: 

Many being received 


inquiries are 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 
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From France to Egypt 


passen- 


Sirkedji, the railway ter- | 


| of 
conveyed to-Haifa, Palestine, where they | 


| 

| e e | 
| Change in Time Zone 
t 


standard | 
Central | 
standard time zone, filed with the Com- | 


| ited varieties. 


eastern | . 
| ing 
| branches of American industry and cite 


the petition says, “og | 
merchants, professional men, manufac- | 


insur- | 


At present eastern offices | 





many pending claims for 


decisions | . . : 
| did-not propose to pay cash but in its 


in-full text | 


Draft of Convention to Redefine Organization and Pro- 
vide Basis of Permaaency to Be Discussed 
and Acted Upon at Havana in 1928. 


the United States and the Latin Ameri- 
can diplomatic representatives in Wash- 
ington. The name was afterward 
changed to “International Bureau of the 
American Republics,” and subsequently 
the name of “Pan Americar 
adopted. 

The projected convention divides the 
functions of the Union into six catego- 
ries: Intellectual cooperation, commerce, 
industry, and economic resources; 
and communications; statistics; 
tional conferences of American 
and publications. 

Archives To Be Kept. 

The convention also provides that na- 
tional legal codes and laws of the 
ber countries which it 


Union” 


finance 


States, 


mem- 


cénsiders to be 


| 
| 


was | 


interna- | 


Naval Airplanes 


Procurement Program Sane- 
tioned by Secretary Wil- 
bur Calls for 145 Fly- 


ing Machines. 


Total Expenditure 


| ° To Be $7.600.000 


| Engines, Rafts, and Landing 
Gear Are Listed, Among 
Equipment to Be 


Procured. 


of interest shall be deposited with the | 


Unidn, while all treaties, conventions, 


[Continued on Page 2, Col 


Standardized Trade — 
Would Lessen Waste, 
Grocerymen Are Told 


nen 


Benefits of Simplified Prae- 
tice Methods Listed by Spe- 
cialist of the Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 


Standardized trade practices applied 
to the grocery business can bring about 
“dollars and cents” savings, the. spe- 
cialist of the Simplified Practice Divi- 
sion of the Department of 
P. H. Dunn, told members 
tional Chain Store Grocers 
the United States, convening 
Washington, D. C., September 28. 

Retail trade benefits by simplified 
practice methods in having less capital 
tied up in slow-moving stocks, 


of the Na- 
Association 


more 


rapid turnovers, smaller inventory, less | 


shelf and storage space, lower insurance 


| rates, and smaller overhead, Mr. Dunn 


asserted. Experience with 
tries which have adopted 
practice procedure under the 
of the Division of Simplified 
was cited by the speaker. 
Reductions Cited. 
Mr. eg pointed out that grocers’ 
paper bhgs have been reduced in variety 
and from 6,280 to 4,700; milk 
bottles from 49 to 4; milk bottle caps 
from 
to 


100 indus- 
simplified 
auspices 
Practice 


sizes 


10 to 1; and salt containers from 
y, At present are 


35 there four 


projects under consideration relating to | 


the grocery trade, he said. 
the simplification of cheese and cheese 
containers, coffee containers, glass con- 


tainers, and vegetable shortening con- | 


tainers. 
Following is the full text of Mr. Dunn’s 
address: 


The very nature of the business in 


which you gentlemen are engaged implies 
| simplification and concentration on lim- 

There is very little I can \ 
| tell you of the benefits to be derived from | 


the simplification movement which you 
do not already know, from practical ex- 
perience. 
tle of its history, an idea of the increas- 
cognizance given it all 


I can, however, give you a lit- 


being by 
examples of the savings that have been 
enjoyed by various industries which have 
applied it to their own practice. 

It is generally conceded that if Ameri- 
can industry is to maintain its present 


persons and companies engaged in mis- wage level in the face of decreasing com- 
ma- ] 
companies | 
interviewed are in favor of the change | 


| War Department Sells 


[Continued on Page 32, Column 2.] 


Hoboken Shore Line 


Railroad Acquired for Hauling 
Troops Disposed of to 
Private Buyer. 


The sale of the Hoboken Manufac- | 


turers’ Railroad, popularly called the 


Hoboken Shore Line, to W. L. Diener, for | 


$937,657 cash, was announced September 


| 29, by the Department of War. 


The railroad was acquired by the War 
Department during the war: and was 
used to haul troops and supplies to’ the 
water-front, where an embarkation port 
was established. The road has been 
operated by the Department of War 


since the armistice and paid a dividend | 
| of $250,000 in 1922, 


representing prof- 


its up to that time. The total loss to 


| the Government from sale of back lands 
| connected with the 


been previously sold, was $546,778. 
On March 2, 1926, the War Depart- 
ment announced that it was 
accept an offer of purchase of this road 
by the Port Authority of New York. 


The Port Authority, it was pointed out, 


bonds, 

The announcement of the sale of the 
railroad by the Department. to Mr. 
Diener will be published in the issue of 
October 1. 


Commerce, | 


in | 


These are | 


railroad, which had | 


unable to | 


Approval of proposals for acquisition 
of aircraft and equipment totaling ap- 
proximately $7,600,000 was announced, 
September 29, by the Secretary of the 
Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur. 

| Bids have been received and contracts 
are in course of preparation, Mr. Wilbur 
said. The aviation procurement program 
of the Department, he said, is further 
advanced at this time than in any pre- 
vious fiscal year. 
$7,600,000 to 

The full text of the statement of Secre- 

| tary Wilbur follows: 

The Department has recently approved 
procurement of aircraft, aircraft engines 
and aircraft equipment, the probable 

| cost of which will amount to about $7,- 
| 600,000. Some of the most important of 
these items are as follows: 

Forty-eight V-TBS combined torpedo, 
bombing and scouting planes; 41 VO 
two-seater convertible land and sea ob- 
servation planes; 20 VO amphibians; 25 
VP patrol flying boats; 11 VN training 
planes for Naval Reserve, ete.; 1 XVP 
experimental patrol fiying boat, three- 
engined monoplanes; 346 Wasp engines, 
| 410 horsepower, air cooled; 156 whirl- 
| wind engines, 200 horsepower, air cooled; 

three-geared JSA engines, 200 horse- 
| power, air cooled; 57. air rafts; 100 float- 
type landing gears for training planes. 


be Spent. 


Program Approved. 
All of the foregoing have been ap- 
| proved by the Department and the 
necessary schedule has been prepared 
and issued, or are in process of prepara- 

| tion for issue. 
Bids have been 
the and 
of preparation. 
The procurement work of the Depart- 
ment, with particular regard to naval 
aviation, is well in hand, and it can now 
be definitely stated that this procure- 
ment program is further advanced than 
it ever has been before at this time of the 
fiscal year. This is not only a matter of 
satisfaction to the Department, but is 

much more satisfactory to the trade. 


on some of 
in course 


received 


items contracts, are 


Level of Farm Prices 
Highest in Years 


Decline Noted on Some Prod- 
ucts But General Trend 
Is Upward, 
; 


The farm price level for the month 
ending September 15 advanced 8 points 
to 140 per\cent of the pre-war level, ac- 
cording to a statement September 29 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
A 32 per cent advance in farm prices for 
cotton, to the highest September price 
1919, was the factor in the 
increase. 


since chief 
average 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The general level of farm prices ad- 

| vanced during the past month from 152 
per cent of the pre-war level on August 

15 to 140 per cent on September 5, an 

advance of 8 points, according to the 
| United States Department of Agriculture, 
| This is the largest gain in a single month 
' since May, 1919. At 140 the index is 
| six points above September a year ago 
| and is at the highest point since April, 

1926. The rise was due to the advance in 

cotton and cottonseed, barley, rye, hay, 
| hogs, beef cattle, veal calves, eggs and 
butter, the biggest factors influencing 
the rise being cotton and cottonseed, 
| dairy products and poultry products. 

Wheat Drops. 

Wheat: The farm price of wheat con- 
tinued downward during the past month, 
declining about 3 per cent for the coun- 
try as a whole. The prospective large 
crop of spring wheat is making itself 
felt more keenly. In the four principal 
producing States (Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and Montana), the 
farm price of wheat declined about 6 
per cent from August 15 to September 
15. The drop in spring wheat accounts 
for the larger part of the 5-cent drop in 
the North Central division and a like 
decline in the Far Western. 

Corn: The steady rise In the farm 
price of corn which started in March 
was checked slightly during the’ pasé 
month with a decline of 2.4 cents. Prices 
which have particularly sensitive 
to weather reports this season were ape 
parently affected by the favorable ree 
ports during the early part of Septeme 


been 


‘ ~ 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
grams and to telegrams for multiple 
destination (Art. 69), which may be 
rendered necessary in consequence of 
decisions of subsequent radiotelegraphic 
conferences, will be put into force on 


provisions made by each of these latter 
conferences.” 

This the Department of State betieves, 
according to an oral statement, clears 


away the possibility of conflict between | 


the convention drawn up at Paris and 
the convention to be drawn up at Wash- 
ington next month. 


The full text of the notes exchanged | 


between Secretary Kellogg and Ambas- 
sador Daeschner follows: 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1925. 
Embassy of the French Republic 
to the United States. 

Mr. Secretary of State: In compliance 
with the wish expressed by Your Excel- 
lency in your note of April 18 last, I 
have the honor to forward herewith to 
you a list of the principal questions con- 
cerning wireless telegraphy that will be 
discussed at the International Telegraph 
Conference in Paris in September next. 
I may add that, as I am told by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, the pro- 
posals under consideration are found in 
the general book of proposals submitted 
by the International Telegraph Union. 
That book has just been published by the 
International Bureau of Berne, which de- 
livered a copy to the Minister of the 
United States to Switzerland for trans- 
mission to the American Government. 


Early Advices Asked 
On Proposed Program 

I take this opportunity to remind Your 
Excellency of the great interest my gov- | 
ernment would attach to knowing at the 
earliest possible date whether the Ameri- 
can Government agrees not to call the 
Radio Telegraph Conference until next 
spring and what the program of that 
Conference will be. 

Be pleased to accept, Mr. Secretary of 
State, the assurances of my high con- 
sideration. 

(Signed) M. DAESCHNER. 

Principal questions concerning wireless 
telegraphy that will be discussed at the 
International Telegraph Conference at 
Paris, September, 1925: 

Use of high speed apparatus on radio 
telegraphic communications having a 
considerable traffic to dispose of; 

Fixing of radiotelegraph tariffs re- 
garding point-to-point communications; 

Changes to be made in the transmitting 


regulations so as to make the rules ap- | 


plicable to wireless and the wire sys- 
tem uniform; 

Use of the instruction “fil” (wire) on | 
European telegrams which are not de- 
sired by the sender to be forwarded by 
wireless; 

Regulations for telegrams without ad- 
dress sent by wireless. 

July 17, 1925. 

His Excellency, Mr. Emile Daeschner, 
Ambassador of the French Republic. 

Excellency: I have the honor to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your note dated 
May 14, 1925, with which you were good 
enough to send me a memorandum 
setting forth a list of the principal ques- 
tions concerning wireless telegraphy that 
it is proposed to discuss at the Interna- 
tional Telegraph Conference at Paris be- | 
ginning September 1, 1925. You state 
that you are informed by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of your Government 
that these questions are set forth in a 
book published by the International 
Telegraph Buréau at Berne and that a 
copy of it has been delivered the 
Minister of the United States to Switzer- 
land for transmission to this Government. 
You inquire whether this Government 
agrees not to call the International 
Radiotelegraph Conference until the 
spring of 1926 and what the program of 
that conference will be. 

I have referred these matters to the 
other interested Department of this 
Government for their consideration and 
I now desire to set forth the considered 
views of this Government regarding these 
subjects. 

Conferences of parties to the Interna- 
tional Telegraph Convention are held pur- 
suant to the provisions of Article 15 
of the Telegraph Convention, which 
reads as follows: 

“The Tariffs and Regulations provided 
for by Articles 10 and 13 are annexed to 
the present convention. They possess the 
same authority and come into operation 
at the same time as the conventior. 

“They will be subject to revisions, at 
which all adhering States will have the 
right to be represented. 

“With this object, administrative con- 
ferences will take place periodically, each 
conference fixing the time and place of 
the next meeting.” 


to 


Convention Provides 
For More Conferences 

The provision for conferences of var- 
ties to the International Radiotelegraph 
Convention is found in Article 11 of that 
convention, which reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

“* * * Conferences of plenipoten- 
tiaries having power to modify the con- 
vention and the regulations, shall take 


shall fix the time and place of the next 
meeting.” 


It will be observed that the Telegraph | 


Convention provides that the “Tariff and 
Regulations” shall be, revised at the ad- 
ministrative conferences, whereas the In- 
ternational Radiotelegraph Convention 
provides for the revision of the “Conven- 
tion and the Regulations.” It is, there- 
fore evident that it was intended that 
the periodic conferences to revise the 
radiotelegraph convention and regula- 


the date fixed for the application of the | invites 


| Conference 
| 19265. 


| ference based exclusively 


' ernment which had sought the consent | s " 
Department of Justice Ex- 


r 1932. 


; : | tion, information was desired regarding 
place from time to time; each conference | 


| so that it could be studied. 


tions annexed to it might add to the sub- 
jects which are dealt, with in the pres- 
ent convention. 

The limitations upon the work of the 
Telegraph Conference were recognized 
by the International Telegraph Bureau 
at Berne when it issued its circular tele- 
gram No. 99-12, dated July 12, 1924, re- | 
questing governments to submit their | 
proposals. This telegram reads as fol- 
lows: 

“French Service ,reports that as una- | 
nimity could’ not be secured for meeting | 
of mixed conference about which the 
offices were told in Circular No, 744, of 
June 1, 1922, the French Government |} 
countries in the Telegraphic | 
to an International Telegraphic | 
at Paris in the 
The exact date of the opening will 
be given later. The International Bu- | 
reau, therefore, begs the several services 
to kindly forward tc it 
months their propositior 


Union 
Spring of | 


i four 
that 

on the 
force 


vor- 
Lele 
Cir- 


jo 
graph regulations now in 
cular letter follows.” ; 

Also the Bureau’s Circular Letter No. 


| 766, dated July 15, 1924, reads in part | 


as follows: | 
* It now appears from a com- 
munication of the French Service, of 
the eighth instant, that the French Gov- | 


oe 


of the Governments interested, concern- | 
ng the expedie..cy of calling the earliest | 
possible conference of electric com- | 
munications, «which was to revise the | 
telegraph and radio conventions and | 
regulations now in force in Paris, was 
unable, although the proposition was 
well received, to secure unanimous con- 
sent. 


|; ton. 


| been postponed until September 1, 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Notes With France 
Handicaps Avoided 


On Later Meetings 
Overlapping of Programs and 
Consequent Confusion 
Is Eliminated. 


Two copies of the Act of Congress 
are enclosed for your information. 


In your note dated March 23, 1925, you | 
| referred to the plan of this Government 


to call the International Radiotelegraph 


Conference at Washington and suggested | 


that, as the date for the opening of the 


| International Telegraph Conference had 
1925, | 


it would be advisable to postpone the 
date of the meeting of the International 
Radiotelegraph Conference to the spring 
of 1926. 

To be continued 


October 1. 
Alaska’s Prohibition 


Law to Be Defended 


in the issue of 


pects Early Hearing Be- 
fore Supreme Court. 


Whether Congress intended to “re- 
peal by implication” the Alaska dry law 


| in passing the national prohibition Act 


is a question which is expected to be 


France Decided 
To Call Meeting 

“Under the circumstances it (the 
French Government) though it best. to 
adhere to the decisions arrived at in the 
Telegraphic Conference of Lisbon in 
1908, and to call the International Tele- 
graphic Conference which should have 
taken place in 1915 to a meeting in Paris 


| in the spring of 1925. 


“Therefore, the French Government 


| instructed its diplomatic officers abroad | 


to invite the countries in the Telegraphic 
Union to send representatives to the | 
said conference, the date of the opening 
of which will be later announced. 

“By reason of that call, on the one 
hand, and in accordance with the provi- 
sions of paragraph 11 of Article 
LXXXIV of the Lisbon regulations on 
the other hand, the International Bu- 
reau has the honor to beg you jointly 
with the French Service, kindly to for- 
ward to it, up to and not later than 
November 15, next, the additions or 
modifications that your Office would like 
to introduce in the International Serv- 
ice Regulations (revised at Lisbon) and 
the tariffs now in force. 

“With a view to preventing any mis- 
understanding we lay stress on the fact 
that the propositions to be brought be- 
fore the conference, through the Inter- ! 
national Bureau, shall not, as stated in | 
the circular above mentioned, No. 744, 
rest on documents already mailed to the 
Offices dealing with the drafts worked 
out by the Preliminary Conference at 
Washington.” 

In a note dated January 15, 1925, ad- 
dressed’ to Mr. Hughes, Mr. Jusserand 
referred to the fact that at the last con- 
ference of the Telegraphic Union held in 
Lisbon in 1908, it was decided that the 
next Telegraph Conference would meet 
in Paris, and that at the last conference 
of the parties to the International Radio- 
telegraph Convention, held in London in 
1912, it was agreed that the next Inter- 
national Radiotelegraph Conference 
would be held at Washington. 


Consent Was Refused 


| For Single Gathering 


Mr. Jusserand then referred to the pro- 
posal that one conference should be held 
to deal with all the problems concerning 
electrical communications and _ stated 
that the French Government had caused 
the Governments to be approached as to 
the expediency of calling as soon as pos- 
sible a universal conference on electrical 
communications in Paris, but that, al- 
though the proposition was generally 
well received, unanimous consent to it 
could not be obtained. 

Mr. Jusserand stated that the French 
Government therefore believed that it 
was advisable to adhere to the decisions 
of the conference at Lisbon in 1908 and 


| of the conference at London in 1912 and 


had instructed him to inform Mr. Hughes | 
that France would be glad if the United 
States would take part in the conference 
of the Telegraph Union, which was sched- 
uled to meet in Paris in the spring of 
1925. 

In the circumstances this Government 
took the necessary staps with a view to 
holding the International Radiotelegraph 


| Conference at Washington and, on Feb- 


ruary 16, 1925, Mr. Hughes instruct- } 
ed the American Ambasador at Paris to | 
inquire whether some time in the au- 
tumn would be agreeable to your Gov- 
ernment for holding the Radiotelegraph 
Conference at Washington in acordance 
with the decision reached at London in | 
On February 26, 1925, Mr. Her- 
rick conferred with a representative of 
the Foreign Office regarding arange- 
ments for the Radiotelegraph Confer- 
ence and he was then informed that the 
Telegraph Conference had been post- 
poned until September and that. as it 
was understood that the purpose of the 
conference at Washington was the es- 
tablishment of a much broader conven- 


the exact program of this Government 


The Foreign Office expresed the opin- 
ion, that in the circumstances, your Gov- 
ernment would probably be prevented 
from being ready to attend the Radio- 
telegraph Conference at Washington in 
the autumn. On March 4, 1925, the Con- 
gres of the United States pased an Act, 
which was approved by the President, 
authorizing this Government to make 
provision for holding the International } 
Radiotelegraph Conference at Washing- | 


| tional Prohibition Act, that 


heard by the Supreme Court of the 


| United States early in the term begin- 
of 


ning on October 3, the Department 
Justice announced in a statement Sep- 
tember 29. 

Under the Alaska dry law a 
warrant may be issued to search a dwelk 


ing on proof that intoxicating liquor is | 
being kept there, without any proof of | 
Suit brought under this law, en- | 


sales. 
acted two years before the national 
prohibition Act, was dismissed in the 
District Court and the decision was up- 


held by the Circuit Court of Appeais | 
The Department | 
of Justice has secured permission from | 
deci- | 
sions of the lower courts reviewed, con- | 
| tending that the national | 
Act did not repeal the Alaska dry Act 
any more than it did prohibition laws | 


for the Ninth Circuit. 


the Supreme Court to have the 


prohibition 


of the several States. The full text 
of the Department’s statement follows: 

The Supreme Court of the. United 
States in April last granted a petition 
filed by the Department 


of 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in- 
volving the application of the Alaska 
Dry Law to the matter of enforcing 
prohibition in that territory. 


term of the Supreme Court. 

A suit was brought in May, 1925, 
the District Court for the 
vision of Alaska to abate 
and public nuisance alleged to be main- 
tained in the dwelling of one Ole Berke- | 
ness of Fairbanks, Alaska. Under the 
terms of the Alaska Bone Dry Law it | 
is unlawful to keep intoxicating liquor 
in a dwelling, although not for sale, and 
a search warrant may be issued to search | 
the dwelling on proof that liquor is be- 
ing kept therein, and without any proof 
of sales. 

At the trial of the case in the District 
Court the suit was dismissed and the | 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth | 
Circuit affirmed the decision of the Dis- 
trict Court, holding that while “the af- 
fidavits were sufficient in their state- 
ment of facts to justify the terms of 
the Alaska prohibition act and to justify 
the issuance of the search warrant, Con- | 
gress intended, when it enacted the Na- | 
the provi- 


a common | 


search of | 
the 
of ' 


sions contained therein fo rthe 
private dwellings should’ occupy 
ground fully and -to the exclusion 
local laws, such as the Alaska Dry Law.” 
Thereupon the Department of 
petitioned the Supreme Court for a writ 
of certiorari to review the decisions of 
the lower courts. 


Justice | 


The Department has now filed a brief | 
in support of its position that the search | 


warrant provisions of the Alaska Dry 
Law and the Alaska Code are available 
to the Government in the enforcement of 
prohibition in Alaska. It is the conten- 
tion of the Department in this brief 


| that in enacting the Alaska Dry Law, | 


two years before the enactment of the 
National Prohibition Law, Congress was 


pursuing its policy of prohibition in In- 
dian country, and that such statutes have | 


always been regarded as special legis- 
lation, passed for a specific purpose. 

It is pointed out by the Department’s 
brief that the National Prohibition Act 
contains no provisions expressly repeal- 
ing the Alaska Dry Law and “repeals by 
implication are not favored. 
fore, contended by the Department that 
“the Alaska Dry Law remains in force 
just as do the prohibition laws of the 


States, and the National Prohibition Act, | 
| although in force in all jurisdictions, af- 
| fects no more the Alaska statute than it | 


does State Acts. 
Congress evidently intended that both 
Acts should be in full effec¢t—one a spe- 


cial Act for Alaska, the other a general | 


law for the United States as well as for 
the Territory of Alaska.” In support of 
this contention, the Department in its 
brief asserts that the decree of the lower 


| courts should be reversed. 


| Appointee to Take Office 


On Reserve Board Soon 

Roy A. Young, of Minneapolis, se- 
lected succeed Mr. D. R. 
as a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, is expected to reach Washington 
to take office on October 4 or 5, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon, stated orally on September 29, 


to 


; 
{ 
\ 


| week, 


search 


Justice to | 
review the decision of the’ Cireut Court | 


This case | 
is expected to be heard early in the next 


in 
Fourth Di- | 


agement 
| year. 


It is, there- | 


Crissinger ren ’ 
| “Medina” flying boat, constructed by S. | 
It is fitted | 


| Japan Appropriates 
Fund to Encourage 
Emigration to Brazil 


Foreign Office Budgets Mil- 
lion Yen as Subsidy for 
Schools and Hospitals. 
Unemployment — Less 
Idleness Among “Workers De- 
creases in Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. 


anese Foreign Office Budget for 1928 as 
drawn up by the authorities for the Cab- 


| inet’s approval, the Hochi Shimbum is | 
| quoted as saying in a statement issued 


September 29 by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, sum- 
marizing recent international labor de- 


| velopments. 


The million yen will, it was 


construction of light railways and ware- 


| houses for the emigrants. 


statement 
nations in 


regarding 
full 


Bureau’s 
and other 


The 
Japan 
follows: 

Australia: 
tive statement 


Basic Wage.—A 
recently 


compara- 
issued by the 


Trades Hall Labor and Research Bureau | 


shows that there has been a reduction 


| of the basic wage in four of the Aus- | 
However, in Perth, cap- | 
there | 


tralian States. 
ital city of Western Australia, 
has been an increase of six pence per 
making the amount allowed by 
the Arbitration Court for that 
£4 6d (about $19.60) per week. 
Wages Increase. 
Brazil: Increased Rail Wages.—By De- 
cree No. 5041, July 11, 1927, a new wage 
scale was authorized for employes of the 


South Western Railway, State of Bahia. | 


This wage scale calls for an increase of 
from 24 per cent to 32 
the wages established in 1925. 

Bulgaria: Refugees’ Settlement.—Prac- 
tical work has progressed after the plan 


, 


drawn by the Commissary of the League 


of Nations for a refugees’ settlement in 
Bulgaria. 
with seed, and the distribution of cattle 


and domestic animals is going on slowly. | #¢C®' ; 
| nishing to the American States data | 


The settlement plan further provides for 
the distribution of plows, harrows, and 
other implements of farming. 
Employment.—A 


Canada: continued 


improvement in employment throughout | 


the Dominion of Canada has ,been noted 
curing the closing summer months, with 
6,137 firms employing 896,956 workers 


| during July, an increase of 2.3 per cent 


over the preceding month. The improve- 
ment was common to all industries ex- 


cepting logging, in which the decline was | 


seasonable. d 

Strike Ends. 
* Czechoslovakia: Porcelain 
Agreement.—The strike in the Carsbad 
porcelain industry has been settled and 
a new agreement made by the workers 
and employers. The manufacturers 


| agreed to give those werkmen who are 
employed longer than six months a high- | 
cost-of-living bonus ranging between 60 | 


and 180 crowns; while certain other 
classes of workmen, especially those 
whose wages were below the minimum, 
will receive an increase of 10 per cent. 
East Africa: Portuguese - Coloniza- 
tion——The terms of Decree No. 
dated June 1927, provide for the 
colonization of the Umbeluzi Valley, Col- 


25, 


| ony of Muscambique, by Portuguese, in 
connection with the sugar industry which | 


is to be established there. 


Encourage Emigration. 


Japan: Appropriation for Emigration. | 
—The Hochi Shimbun of July 21, 1927, | 


reports that the Foreign Office budget 
for 1928, as drafted by the authorities 
for the Cabintt’s approval, will include 
the sum of 1,000,000 yen for the encour- 
of emigration to Brazil next 


The money will be spent as a 


| subsidy for Japanese emigration schools 


and hospitals, and the construction of 
light railways and warehouses for the 
prospective departees. 


Poland: ,Unemployment.—The _ total 


number of unemployed workers in Poland, 


in July was 173,445, as compared with 
190.546 in June, a decrease of 17,101. 


The improvement in the unemployment | 


situation during the first-named month 
was due to activities in the harvest fields, 
building operations, and industrial proj- 
ects in general. 


Regular Trans-Channel 
Air Service Is Planned 


The Imperial Airways of England is 


considering establishment of a regular | 


between Cherbourg and 
for ocean travelers arriv- 
ing via the French port. This re- 
ported in advices from the 
Consul at Southampton, John M. Savage, 
made public September 29 by the De- 


air service 
Southampton 


is 


| partment of Commerce as follows: 


Travelers to England via Cherbourg, 
France, can now complete their trip by 
flying boat. The cost of chartering a 
five-seater seaplane, passenger and bag- 
gage capacity of 1,000 pounds is 45 
pounds sterling (about $217.70). This 


includes the return trip, one way charges | 
being impracticable until a regular serv- ' 


ice is established. 

While at present trfps across the 
Channel by flying boats will be carried 
out. whenever required, the Imperial Air- 
ways is now considering ways and means 
of establishing a regular air line be- 
tween the two ports. A new machine 
will shortly be placed in the service, it 
is disclosed. This machine is a large 


E. Saunders, Ltd., of Cowes. 
with two Bristol “Jupiter” air-cooled en- 
gines and carries 10 passengers in addi- 
tion to a pilot and mechanic, 
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Havana Conference to 


For Per petuation of Pan American Union |: 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


BRING 


PUBLISHED WiTHoUuT CoMMENT BY THE Uwnitep STATES DAILY. 


Consider Proposal 


Draft of Convention to Give Permanency to Organiza- 
tion to Be Discussed at Meeting in 1928, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


agreements and international acts be- 


tween the countries shall also be 
corded, 


The explanatory statement issued by 


re- 


the Pan American Union follows in full ! 


text: 

Article I: Pan American Union. 

Topic 1. Organization of the Pan 
American Union on the basis of a con- 
vention prepared by the governing board 
of the Pan American Union, in accord- 
ance with the resolution adopted by the 
Fifth International Conference of Amer- 


ae | ican S s ay ‘ 
A million yen (about $465,400) for the | ‘4% States on May 1, 1928. 


| encouragement of Japanese emigration | 
to Brazil next year is included in the Jap- | 


The Pan American Union had_ its 
origin in the ofganization created by the 
First Conferenc¢ held at Washington in 

\ 


; 1889-90. 


A resolution adopted at that time 
established the “Commercial Bureau of 


| the American Republics,” supported by 


all the countries of the Continent in pro- 
portion to population, and intrusted ‘with 
the compilation, preparation, and publi- 


| cation in English, Spanish, and Portu- 
stated, | 
| be spent as a subsidy for Japanese em- 
igration schools and hospitals, and the | 


guese of data and information relative 


| to the production, commerce, laws, and 
respective | 


customs. regulations 
countries. 


The organization, establishment, and 


of the 


| supervision of the Bureau was intrusted 


to the Secretary of State of the United 


Terms of 10 Years 
Provided Sucessively 
The Bureau was to continue in exist- 
ence for 10 years, which was to be ex- 
tended for successive periods of 10 years, 
if 12 months prior to the expiration of 
each period the majority of the nations 
represented had not given notice of their 
intention to withdraw from the Union. 
The Second Conference, held at Mexico 


| in 1902, approved some modifications in 


the organization of the Union, giving 


| wider scope to its functions and empha- | 
| Sizing its internatonal character. 


The 
resolution approved at that time gave 
to the Bureau of the American Repub- 
lics,, in addition to the duties conferred 
by the Washington Conference, that of 
preserving the archives of the Inter- 
national Conferences of American States, 
and other functions intrusted to the Bu- 


reau by the resolutions of the Confer- | 


ence. 

A special section on commerce, cus- 
toms, and commercial statistics was 
added to the Bureau, charged with fur- 


relative to the unification of their com- 
mercial, customs, and consular procedure 
and for extending international com- 
merce. 


: | 
A more important change was made | 
The ad- |! 


by the Mexico Conference. 
ministration of the Bureau, which had 
been intrusted to the Secretary of State 
of the United States, was transferred to 


| a governing board composed of the 
| diplomatic representatives of the Amer- | 
ican States accredited to the Govern- ; 


ment of the United States of America 
and the Secretary of State of the United 
States, who was chaitman of the board. 

This body was to hold monthly ses- 


| sions, except in June, July and August, | 
and special sessions at the call of the | 
chairman or on motion of two or more | 


members of the board. 


The resolution of the Third Confer- | 


ence, held at Rio de Janeiro, introduced 
important changes in the organization 
of the Bureau and enlarged powers of 
the governing board. 

The resolution changed the mere com- 
mercial character of the 
which had been partially confirmed by 


the Mexico Conference and made it an, | 
4 
a as | gested that the New -York & Albany | 


Delegates Are Named 
To Radio Convention 


ed Representatives to In- 
ternational Meeting. 


Additional representatives have been | 


2 


named by 13 countries to attend the In- 


ternational Radiotelegraph Conference to | 


be held in Washington beginning Octo- 
ber 4 under the auspices of the Depart- 


| ment of State and the Department of 
Following is the list of ad- 


Commerce. 
ditional ‘delegates -just announced: 


Brazil: Coelho de Alemeida, First Sec- | 


retary of the Brazilian Embassy, Wash, 


ington; Manoel Simones Ayres, Chief of 
' Telegraph Department. | 
Bulgaria: Stephen P. Bisseroff, First 


Secretary of the Bulgarian Legation. 
Colombia: 
ter of Colombia, Washington. 
France: 


| official in Navy Department; R. Mesny, 


professor of Electrical School; J. Cassag- 
nac, member of Council of Posts, Tele- 
graphs and Telephones; Commandant 
Jullien, delegate of Indo China; A. 
Plance, assistant delegate; Mr. Pellenc’s 
name has been withdrawn. 
Great Britain: Sir John 
Counselor British Embassy. 
British India: 
of Radio; P. N. Mitra, Director General 
of Telegraph Improvements. 
Irish Free State: P. J. Keawell, official 
on Department of Posts and Telegraph. 
Japan: Binsuke likura, Engineer in 
Communication Department, counselor; 
Shigeji Fukagawa, Secretary in Com- 
munications Department, attache; Giro 
Tsuchiya, Secretary in Communications 


| Department, attache; Tamotst Kato, in- 
| terpreter, attache to delegation. 


Portugal: Jose de Liz Ferreira, jr., 
Chief of the General Administration of 
Posts and Telegraphs. 

Syria, Lebanon and Tunis: F. A. V. A. 
Knobel, Secretary of French Embassy. 

Turkey: Mouktar Bey, Turkish Am- 


| bassador to the United States. 


Argentina: Henri Pincemin, Technical 


Adviser to Argentine delegation, general | 
manager of Argentine Transradio Inter- | 
| 


national Company. 
Persia: S. E. M. Meftah, Minister of 
Persia, Washington, 


f, 


organization | 


Dr. Enrique Olaya, Minis- 


General Ferrie, Chief of Ra- | 
| diotelegraph; Commander Bion, formerly 


organ of cooperation between the Amer- 
ican republics, as well as a permanent 
committée to cooperate in carrying into 


adopted at “the International Confer- 
ences of American States. 

Among the new functions intrusted 
to the organization were those of com- 
piling and classifying the conventions 
and treaties between the American re- 
publics and between these and other 
states;,preparing reports on educational 
matters; cooperating in the ratification 
| of the resolutions and conventions 
adopted; serving as a permanent com- 
mittee of the International Conferences 
of American States; proposing topics 
to be included in the programs of the 
conferences, and preparing reports on 
the topics to be considered by each 
conference. 

This resolution also created a com- 
mittee composed of the Secretary of 
| State of the United States of America 
and four members of the board desig- 
nated by lot, intrusted with supervising 
the administration of the Bureau. 


Pan American Union 
Is Name Adopted 


The Fourth Conference, held at Bue- 
nos Aires in 1910, changed the name 
of the organization from the 
national Bureau of the American Re- 
publics” to the “Pan American Union,” 
and provided that the Union should, in 
addition to its other duties, compile 
and publish information on the legis- 
lation of the American republics. 





With respect to representation on the | 


Governing Board, the resolution provid- 
ed that in case a State, a member of the 


| Union, had no diplomatic representative ! 


at Washington, it could confer represen- 


in which event such member would be 
entitled to as many votes as States rep- 
; reSented. 

The resolution of the Fifth Pan Amer- 
ican Conference introduced changes in 


ganization of the Governing Board. 
Representation of the American coun- 


tries at the Pan American conferences | 


and on the Governing Board is declared 
to be a matter of right; the chairman 
and vice chairman of the Board are to be 
elected by the Board; and States which 
| for any reason have no diplomatic rep- 


resentatives accredited to the Govern- | 


ment of the United States may appoint 


| Board. 





resolution of the Fifth Conference was 
the organization of four permanent com- 
mittees to cooperate with the Pan Amer- 
ican Union in matters relating to the de- 
velopment of commercial relations, the 
international organization of labor, pub- 
lic health and hygiene, and the promo- 
tion of intellectual cooperation on the 
American Continent. 


| Refund Claims Await 
Further Court Action 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| both from within and without the Bu- 
| reau as to the action which the Bureau 
should take in making refunds as a re- 
sult of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Bowers v. New 
; York & Albany Lighterage Co. 

Great uncertainty exists as to the ex- 
tent and application of the decision of 
the: Supreme Court. It has been sug- 


Lighterage Co. decision may have no ap- 
plication to cases where bonds were filed 
or where claims in abatement were filed, 


| and that, in view of section 1106 of the 
| Revenue Act of 1926, the decision should 


Thirteen Countries Assign Add- | 


be limited to. refunds resulting from 
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the functions of the Union and in the or- | 


| special representatives on the Governing | 


Another change provided for in the | ; 
| rate of stock turnover than in August 
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Measles, Smallpox 
And Typhoid Fever 


Are Less Prevalent 


Number of Cases of Infantile 


| Paralysis Continue Larger 


Than in 1926. 
More Influenza Deaths 


Increased Prevalence of Diph- 
theria and Scarlet Fever 
Are Reported. 


A comparison of the prevalence of 
communicable diseases in the United 
States for the weeks ending September 
11, 1926, and September 10, 1927, -has 
just been made by the Public Health 
Service. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The 94 cities reporting cases used jn 
the following table are situated in ] 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more than 
30,110,000. The eStimated population of 
the 89 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 29,470,000. Weeks ended September 
10, 1927, and September 11, 1926: 

Cases Reported: 1927. 
Diphtheria: 

42 States 

94 cities ... 
Measles: 

41 States 61 

94 cities 11 
Poliomyelitis: 

42 States .... 
Scarlet fever: 

42 States .... 

94 cities 
Smallpox: 

42 States .... 

94 cities .... 
Typhoid fever: 

42 States 

94 cities 

Deaths reported: 


1926, 


1,306 
531 


965 
428 
9 
504 


1,131 
304 


133 
20 


1,138 


| Influenza and pneumonia: 


89 cities 
Smallpox: 
89 cities .... 


Retail Sales Volume Larger 
Than Is Usual in August 


[Continued frome Page 1.] 
ported larger stocks than a year ago, 
while those in other districts showed 
smaller stocks. 

A larger increase in sales than in 
stocks in August resulted in a higher 


of last year. For the eight months of 
the year as a whole the rate of turn- 
over averaged 2 per cent higher than in 
the corresponding period of 1926. 
— 
court decision and has no application to 
refunds by the Commissioner. Further- 
more, section 1106 was not raised in the 
Albany Lighterage Co. case and was not 
considered in connection with the confes- 
sion of error made by the Government 
in the Toxaway Mills case before the 
Supreme Court (47 S. Ct., 471). The 
subsequent action of the Court of Claims 
raises grave doubt as to the applica- 
tion of the Albany Lighterage Co. de- 
cision to other cases in view of section 
1106. 
In view of the great uncertainty as to 
the whole matter, it is believed that no 
action toward making refunds should be 


; taken by the Bureau in reliance upon 
| the Albany Lighterage Co. decision un- 


less and until the situation is clarified 
by further court decision or by legisla- 
tive action. The problem is already un- 
der consideration by the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation, and it 
will be presented to Congress as soon 
as it convenes for such action toward 
a clarification of the situation as it deems 


proper. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Map of Pennsylvania 

To Measure Fifteen 
By Twenty-six Feet 
Topographic Contours Are 


Drawn to Seale of Mile 
to Inch. 


Complete to 10 Years 


Lewistown Quadrangle Just Fin-’ 


ished at Preliminary Cost 
of $7,000. 


The topographic map of the State of | 


Pennsylvania, which when completed 
would cover a sheet of paper 26 feet 
by 15 feet, is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion, it was stated September 29, at 
the Geological Survey, Department 
the Interior. 

Field surveys and preparation for pub- 
lication of the latest quadrangle mapped 


the Lewistown quadrangle, cost over $7,- | 
. 000, it was said. 
by the Geological Survey in cooperation | 


The work is being done 


with the State Geologist of Pennsylvania. 
Map Ready in 20 Years. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The great topographic map of Penn- 

sylvania is approaching completion. The 


recent issue’ by the Geological Survey, | 


Department of the Interior, of the map 
of the Lewistown quadrangle in central 
Pennsylvania brings the mapped portion 
of the State up to 76% per cent of the 
total area. 

This achievement believed to be 
worthy of note, for a topographic map 
is no common or usual map, costing per- 
haps a few hundred dollars, but is a 
comprehensive picture of the area it rep- 
resents, and it costs several thonsand 
doliars to survey and publish each sheet, 
The field surveys and preparation for 


is 


publication of the Lewistown map alone, } 


which covers only 228 miles, 
cost over $7,000. 

In addition to the usual features 
shown on any good map, such as rivers 
and lakes, cities, towns, roads, railroads, 
and bridges, a topographic map contains 
thousands of contour lines, which indi- 
cate horizontal lines of altitude above 
sea level. The contouring is the feature 
that increases the cost of the field sur- 
veys to such a degree as to make a topo- 
graphic map the most expensive of all 
maps, as it is the most valuable. 

It is a base or master map, and where 
a topographic map is available for any 
area there is seldom need for additional 
surveys of that area for engineering 
projects. The topographic maps of the 
Geological Survey are used as bases for 
hundreds of different kinds of activities, 
both governmental and private. 

Dimensions, 26 and 15 Feet. 

The Lewistown map is on the generous 
scale of approximately 1 inch to 1 mile 
with an elevation interval of 20 feet be- 
tween contour lines and is printed in five 
colors—blue for water surfaces, black 


square 


for names and for all the works of man, | 


brown for contour lines, red for improved 
roads, and green for forested areas. 
Every town, crossroad, farmhouse, and 
other artificial feature is shown in its 
correct geographical position, and the 
height and shape of every mountain, hill 


slope, valley and ridge is portrayed with | 


equal accuracy. When completed _ the 
map of Pennsylvania on the standard 
seale of 1 inch to 1 mile, if published 


on one sheet of paper, would be 26 feet | 
east and west by 15 feet north and south. | 


The unmapped portion of Pennsylvania, 


some 10,600 square miles in area, is being | 


surveyed as rapidly as available funds 
will permit. The work is being done by 
the Federal Geological Survey in co- 
operation with the State Geologist under 
the Pennsylvania Department of Inter- 
nal Affairs, the United States and the 


State governments each contributing half | 


of the cost. 

At the present rate of progress with 
about 900 square miles surveyed annually 
the remaining unmapped 23!2 per cent 
of Pennsylvania should be completed in 
about 10 years. The topographic mapp- 
ing of New York State under similar 
cooperative arrangements has just been 
completed by the Geological Survey, 


New York being the eighth State in the | 


Union to have a complete topographic 
map of its entire area. 
Lewistown Founded in 1762. 
The Lewistown map covers a rather 
interesting region. It shows a part of 
Pennsylvania that is characterized by 


long paraliel ridges between which lie | 
fertile valieys, the notable features of | 


this area being the rugged Jacks Moun- 
tain and the _ Kishicoquillas Valley. 
Through the southern part winds the 
“Blue Juniata,” a stream that early be- 
came famous in connection with the 
romantic beauiy of the mountain region 
through which it flows. 

Lewistown, the county seat of Mifflin 


County, was founded in 1762 and has | 


been a place of industrial activity since 
the early days of canal navigation. It 
was one of the pioneer iron-making cen- 


ters of Pennsylvania when the mountain | 
the | 
of the old | 


charcoal for 


forges 


the 
and 


forests supplied 
blast furnaces 
ironmastei's. 


For one of these, William Lewis, the | 
Tron-making methods | 


town was named. 
have changed, but Lewistown and Burn- 
ham, a short distance north, are still 
interested in steel and tools, and have 
other industries as well. 

A stone marker, two miles west of 
Lewistown, indicates the site of Fort 
Granville, which was destroyed by the 
French and Indians in 1756. 

The map of the Lewistown quadrangle 


may be obiained at the Geological Sur- | 


vey at Washington, D. C. 


Belgium Banker Praises 
Federal Reserve Board 
Louis Franck, Minister of State and 


Governor of the National Bank of Bel- 
gium, called upon William R. Castle, Jr., 


Assistant Secretary of State, on Sep- | 


tember 29, according to an oral state- 
ment by the Department. 


Mr. Franck paid tribute to the officials 


of | 
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Standardized Practices in Grocery Trade 


modity prices and increased competition 
from Europe, today’s wastes must be 
turned into tomorrow’s profits. Simpli- 
fied practice will help do this. 

Back in 1921, when the Secretary of 
Commerce, Herbert Hoover, was presi- 
dent of the Federated American Engi- 
neering Societies. now the American En- 
gineering Council, he appointed a com- 
mittee of engineers to make a study of 
waste in industry. This committee con- 
fined its activities to the building trades, 
men’s ready-made clothing, boots and 
shoes, printing, metal trades, and textile 
manufacturing. 

When the survéy had been completed, 


waste in American industries, which 
represented $60,000,000,000 a year, was 
| 49 per cent or about $30,000,000,000. 
However, to be conservative we will con- 
| sider it as one-third of this and call it 
$10,000,000,000 a year. What does this 
enormous amount of money represent? 
How much would it pay for? If spent in 
1922, the year following the survey, it 





would have paid for all of the homes | 


built, all of the automobiles bought, the 
gasoline to run these automobiles, and 
all Federal and municipal taxes. 


Lack of Standarization 


Cause of Much Waste 
One of the important contributing fac- 
| tors to this industrial waste is the lack 
| of rational standardization and simplifi- 
cation. I am here this morning to talk to 
you about&the latter movement. Simpli- 
fication or simplified practice is the eli- 
mination of unnecessary varieties of 
sizes, dimensions, styles, and immaterial 
differences of commodities in everyday 
use. It is purely a commercial expedi- 
' ent which does not go into the technical 
phases of the problem, but merely differ- 
entiates those items for which there is a 
popular demand and reasonable turnover 
from those for which there is but a 

; small and sporadic demand. 

It costs no money to stop carrying 
items which are seldom wanted. It 
should effect a substantial saving. Ap- 
proved by labor and carrying the indorse- 
ment of the consumer, simplified practice 
is being applied more and more widely 
to eliminate prevalent avoidable waste, 
growing out’ of production and distri- 
bution of needless variety in types and 
sizes of commonplace articles. 

Subsequent to the final report oi the 
committee on elimination of waste, Sec- 
retary Hoover created the Division of 
Simplified Practice of the Department 


of Commerce to act as a clearing house | 


or centralizing agency for bringing man- 
ufacturers, distributors, and 
together for the purpose of formulating 
simplified practice recommendations. 
In all cases of the cooperation of this 
| division with industry, the problems are 
undertaken at the request of the in- 
dustries and commercial bodies them- 
selves and the adoption simplified 
practice recommendations is wholly vol- 
untary. The final recommendations as 
to the elimination of sizes, styles and 
types of articles is the job of the in- 
dustry itself and the adherence to such 
recommendations is left entirely to the 
| business group interested. 


Benefits of Simplification 
In Retail Trade Numerous 

The benefits to the retail trade inher- 
ent in any reasonable simplification are 
numerous and include less capital tied 
up in slow-moving stocks, more rapid 
turnover, smaller inventory, less shelf 
and storage space, lower insurance rate 
and smaller overhead. So long as mer- 
chandise remains in your store, it costs 
you money to keep it there. 

Simplify your line by eliminating the 
slow-moving numbers and you _ reduce 
the overhead cost. 
theory, but actual fact based upon ex- 
perience of almost 100 industries whic 
have, under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, adopted simplifica- 
tion as a means of increasing the rate 
of return on their money invested. 
Reduction in Items 
Caused Saving - 

Indicative of the actual “dollar-and- 
cents” savings through the use of simpli- 
fication are the following estimates sup- 
plied by various industries concerned 
which have applied the principles of 
simplification to their products. While 
these industries are not closely related 
to the chain store trade, they do have 
problems which are common to this in- 
| dustry, and have adopted means which 
are availabie to all industries 
these problems. 

Paving brick, varieties reduced from 
66 to 4 at an estimated annual savings 
of $1,000,000; sheet steel, from 1,819 to 
261, $2,400,000; reinforcing bars, from 
40 to 11, $4,500,000; warehouse forms, 
from 3,500 to 18, $5,000,000; range 
boilers, from 130 to 13, $5,500,000; in- 
voice, inquiry and purchase order forms, 
from 4,500 to 3, $15,000,000; lumber, yard 
sizes from 100 per cent to 40 per cent, 
$250,000,000. 

Another instance of the successful ap- 
| plication of simplification is the case of 
a chain drug store business which re- 
duced the average number of items car- 
ried from 22,000 to 10,000. 
was an increase of 70 per cent in turn- 
over, of 40 per cent in volume of busi- 


ol 


to solve 


Other results were: 
Number of warehouses, 
or 78 per cent; number of 


ventory 56 per cent. 

Decreased: 
| from 9 to 2, 
of the Federal Reserve System, #t was 
said, informing Mr. Castle that he had 
always wanted to come to the United 
| States to meet the members of the Board. 


| York Federal Reserve Bank had been 
exceedingly helpful, Mr. Franck said. 
Mr. Franck told Mr. Castle, it was 

stated, that while it was easy for men 

to do magnificant work in times of ad- 





to do magnificant work in times of pros- 
perity. 


. | 
| it was found that the average avoidable 


consumers | 


This is not all pure | 


The result | 


ness, wage rates 100 per cent, and de- | 
creased investment 14 per cent, and in- | 


| Governor Benjamin Strong of the New | 


versity, he was impressed with the fact | 
that men in the United States were able | 


Smaller Stocks, Rapid Turnover, Lower Inventory, In- 
surance Rates and Overhead Advocated. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


depot employes, from 270 to 189, or 30 

| per cent; cost of night work, from $5,000 
to zero; loss on unsold merchandise, 
from $265,000 to $100,000, or 62 per cent. 


Declared Aid in Elimination of Waste | 


Increased: Number of stores, from 143 


to 216, or 51 per cent; volume of busi- 
ness, from $19,000,000 to $33,000,000, or 
74 per cent; dividends paid in past six 
years, $8,000,000. 
Of particular interest to 
| trade, perhaps, are the following recom- 
mendations which have been completed 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Commerce: the simplification of paper 
grocers’ bags which reduced the variety 
| from 6,280 to 4,700, an elimination of 25 
per cent; the simplification of milk bot- 
tles and miik bottle caps, with the reduc- 
tion of from 49 to 4 sizes and styles of 
bottles, and of caps from 10 to 1; the 
simplification of salt containers which 
reduced the variety from 35 to 19, a re- 
duction of 46 per cent. 


Department Considers Four 
Projects for Grocery Trade 

There are four projects under consid- 
eration by the Department at the present 
time relating to the grocery trade, these 
being the reduction in size of cheese and 
cheese containers, coffee containers, 
glass containers and vegetable shorten- 
ing containers. 

In conclusion, the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice stands ready to assist the 
National Chain Store Grocers Assbdcia- 
tion in any of its simplification projects. 
Should you believe that a needless di- 
versity exists in any of the products that 
you handle in your many stores, we will 
be pleased to take the matter up with 
a committee from your association with 
a view to seeking the cooperation of the 
manufacturers, 

Dr. Lingelbach of the University of 
Pennsylvania says, “Millions of years 
ago giant dinosaurs stalked the 
Today all that left of these huge 
mammals are their skeletons and a few 
eggs. On the other hand, the tiny cock- 
roach, a contemporary of the dinosaur is 
still here. And the probabilities are that 
he will be with us to the end of time. 
He learned early, even before man ar- 
rived on the scene at all, to adapt him- 
self to his environment and to 
erate with his kind. Unless man learns 
the lesson he may share the fate of 
the dinosaur.” 
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Pacific Coast Airway 

Partially Completed 

Los Angeles-San Francisco See- 
tion Finished; San Francisco- 
Seattle Route Begun. 

of 


section 


of the surv the 


Completion 
Los 
the Los Angeles-Seattle airway and the 
of the the 


Francisco - Seattle was 


ey 


Angeles-San Francisco of 


beginning survey of San 


portion an- 
& nougeed in a statement by the Aeronau- 
tics Branch of the Department of Com- 
At the same time 
| it was stated orally by the Department 
that the Atlanta-New York airway is 
progressing rapidly and that the Salt 
Lake-Boise of the Salt 
Pasco airway is progressing in a very 


merce September 29. 


section Lake- 


satisfactory manner. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment relating to the work on the Pacific 
coast airway: 

The Los Angeles-Seattle Airway sur- 
vey has been completed from Los Angeles 

| to San Francisco, and the survey of the 
San Francisco-Seattle section started 
under the direction of Airways Extension 
Superintendent W. T. Miller, assisted by 
Airways Extension Superintendents E. 
L. Curtis and Herman Lucas. 

The lighting equipment will be ex- 
| tended approximately 200 miles north of 
| San Francisco; from this point on to 
| Seattle intermediate day fields will be 

established at 30-mile intervals. From 

San Francisco the airway the 

coast range into the Sacramento Valley, 


crosses 


your own | 


| 
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|| The President’s Day | 
At the Executive Offices. 
September 29, 1927. 


a meeaibanitia 


10 A. M.—Charles R. Crane, of Chi- 
cago, called. Subject of conference not 
announced. 

11 A. M.—Senator Claude A. Swanson 
and Representative R. Walton Moore, of 
Virginia, called to lay before the Pres- 
ident a proposal for construction of a 
memorial boulevard, to cost between $2,- 
000,000 and $8,000,000, between Wash- 
ington and Mt. Vernon, Va. 

11:15 A. M.—Representative Edward 
B. Almond, of Tuscumbia, Ala., called 
to urge the President to make repre- 
sentations to Congress for prompt action 
in disposing of the power and nitrate 
plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

11:30 A. M. Senator Frederick Steiwer, 
of Oregon, called to pay his respects. 

Dr. L. S. Rowe, director of the Pan 
American Union, called to discuss ar- 
rangements for the inauguration of di- 
rect telephone service between the 
United States and Mexico by President 
Coolidge in Washington and President 
Calles in Mexico City, the ceremonies of 
which were held at the Pan American 


| Building late in the day. 


earth. | 


12 Noon. The Belgian Charge d’Af- 
faires called to present Louis Franck, 
Governor of the National Bank of Bel- 
gium, to the President. 

12:15. President Coolidge presented 
the Distinguished Flying Cross to Lieuts. 
Lester J. Maitland and Albert F. Hegen- 
berger, “for extraordinary achievements 
while participating in aerial flights.” 

12:30 P. M. Delegates to the National 
Chain Store Grocers’ Association, called 
to pay their respects to the President. 

12:40 P. M. The Chief Justice of the 
United States, William Howard Taft, and 
the Senior Judges of the Circuit Courts 
of Appeals who are in Washington for 
a conference with the Chief Justice, 
called to pay their respects to the Presi- 
dent. 

Remainder of day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and answering mail corre- 
spondence. 


Level of Farm Prices 
Highest in Years 


Decline Noted on Some Proa- 
ucts But General Trend 
Is Upward. 


1.] 
ber which, together with increased re- 
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ceipts and some increase in the prospec- 
tive production as indicated by the Sep- 
tember 1 crop report were probably the 
principal factors influencing the price 
movement. 

Decline in South. 

The largest drop in the farm price oc- 
curred in the Corn Belt States where a 
decline of nearly 3 per cent took place. 
In the South Central and Far Western 
divisions the decline amounted to about 
In the North Atlantic and 


South Atlantic Divisions slight increases 


1 per cent. 


took place which can probably be ex- 
plained by the dependence of these areas 
upon the importation of corn from the | 
large producing areas which naturally | 
leads to higher prices for local corn. 
Cotton: The farm price of cotton ad- | 
vanced 32 per-cent over a month ago. | 


| The price this month is the highest since | 


| ber over August on record. 


| following this valley to its head and | 


| crossing the mountains at Redding into 
| the Shasta Valley. Mount Shasta lies 


immediately to the east of the airway. | 
From the Shasta Valley the course ex- | 
tends north over the high Siskiyou range | 


through Grant’s Pass and down into the 
| Willamette River Valley, Oregon, 
thence to Portland and Seattle. Flying 
this section of the airway one encounters 
| all varieties of weather and terrain. With 
| the exception of the two mountain ranges 
| crossed in northern California and south- 


and | 


| ern Oregon, the airway passes over ex- | 


cellent, level flying country—the only 
hazard being the fogs encountered at the 
northern end. 


Boulevard Proposed 


President’s Support Is Asked in 
Getting “Authorization 
from Congress. 


A proposal for the construction of a 


| memorial boulevard between Washing- 


ton and Mount Vernon, to cost between 


$2,000,000 and $3,000,000, was laid be- 


| fore President Coolidge on September 29 
| by Senator Claude A. Swanson (Dem.), 
and Representative Walton Moore 
| (Dem), both of Virginia. 

“We asked the President to support us 
| in getting a bill through Congress for 
| the memorial road,” Senator Swanson 
| stated orally following the visit. “I 
shall introduce one in the Senate and 
Mr. Moore one in the House. 

“It is our plan to have the road com- 
pleted by 1932 so that its construction 
| may be celebrated at the 200th anniver- 

sary of the birth of Washington, 


to Mount Vernon. 


and the decommissioning of an armored | 


September 15, 1925, at which time the | 
farm price was the same as this month. 
The advance during the month of 5.4 
cents is the largest advance of Septem- | 
The next | 
largest advance was in 1918 when the 
September farm price rose 2 cents over 
August. The rise took place generally 
over the whole cotton territory. The | 
farm price of cotton seed is the highest 
September price since 1919. The prin- 
cipal influencing factor is the prospec- 
tive small crop due to the unfavorable 
season and unusual weevil damage. 

Hogs: The further advance of the 
farm price of hogs from August 15 to 
September 15 was for the most part a 
seasonal movement. The farm price is | 
still well below a year ago, which re- | 
flects the heavier receipts and slaughter | 
and the larger cold storage holdings as 
compared to last year. 

Cattle: The improvement in the farm 
price of cattle from August 15 to Sep- 
tember 15 is probably due partially to 
lighter receipts of range cattle which | 
probably reflects a tendency to hold cat- | 
tle for better condition and to retain 
younger and breeding cattle. 


Hospital Ship of Navy 
Placed in Commission 
Department Also Announées | 
Decommissioning of Armored 
Crusier “Pueblo.” 
The commissioning of a hospital ship | 
cruiser were announced by the Depart- | 


ment of the Navy on September 28. 
The full text of the Department’s 


| statement follows: 


The Navy Department has issued or- 


| ders placing the hospital ship U. S. S. 
| Mercy in full commission from Decem- 


ber 1, 1927, to March 31, 1928. The | 
Mercy is in reduced commission at the | 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, When com- 
missioned she will report for duty and | 
will serve in Train Squadron One of the 
Fleet Base Force. | 

On March 31, 1928, the vessel will be 
returned to the navy yard at Philadel- 
phia and again placed in commission in 
reserve. The Mercy will go to southern’ 
waters with the vessels of the Scouting 
Fleet to act as a floating hospital. The 
vessels of the Battle Fleet are served 
by the hospital ship U. S. S. Relief. 

The U. S. S. Pueblo, old armored | 
cruiser and formerly the old U. S. S. 
Colorado, recently the receiving ship at 


j the navy yard New York, has just been | 


Long-Distance 
Between Washington, 


Telephone Service Opened 
BD. C., and Mexico City 


Presidents Coolidge and Calles Exchange Greetings and 
Envoys Speak Over New Line. 


Long-distance telephone service was | 


inaugurated between Washington, D. C., 
and Mexico City, Mexico, on September 
29, Coolidge of the 
President Calles of Mexico | 
exchanging greetings. The service was 
instituted by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company together with 
the International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation’s system in Mexico. 

When the connection was completed 
between the two capitals, President Cool- 
idge, addressing President Calles in Mex- 
ico City, said: 

“T am deeply impressed, President 
Calles, by the significance of this 
sion, marking, as it does, by the per- 
sonal conversation of the Chief Execu- 
tives of the two governments, the inau- 
guration of direct telephone communi- 
cation between the Capital of the United 
States and the Capital of Mexico. 

“Conspicuous among the accomplish- 
ments of the present age is the extraor- | 
dinary development of means for facili- 
tating communication between the na- 
tions of the world. The past few years 
have seen most striking progress in 
international communication through 
the medium of the long-distance tele- 
phone. 


} as 


President United | 


States and 


»cCa- 


Better Understanding 
Predicted from Service 

“The completion of this new tele- 
phone system between the United 
States and Mexico is further gratifying 
evidence of this progress. The new 
facilities thus provided will promote a 
better understanding between the peo- 
ples of our countries. We owe a debt 
of gratitude to the engineering skill and 
public spirit on both sides of the boun- 
dary which have made this 
new link between Mexico and the United 
States. 

“T am happy to participate with you, 
Mr. President, in this auspicious cere- 
mony, to express 
through you to the people of 
my cordial greetings.” 

The Acting Secretary of State, Wilbur 
J. Carr, spoke to the Acting Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Mexico as follows: 


possible 


you, and 
Mexico, 


and to 


Mexican Ambassador 
Greets American Envoy 

“Mr. Minister, I am happy to have the 
honor and the privilege of participating 
with you in the ceremony incident to the 
establishment of direct telephonic com- 


decommissioned at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard. She was replaced as sta- 
tion ship at the navy yard New York 
by the armored cruiser Seattle, which 
has been used for the, last few years 
as the flagship of the Commander-in- | 
Chief of the United States Fleet. 

The recently modernized U. S. S&S. | 
Texas has assumed the duties of 
the flagship of Admiral Charles F. 
Hughes, U. S. N., Commander-in-Chief 
of the United States Fleet. 


now 


munication between and 
mine. 
communication between nations, as well 


between individuals, have always 


your country 


| tended to promote better understanding 


and more harmonious relations. 

“Let us hope that the international 
telephone service which we are inaugu- 
rating today may quicken and facilitate 
the commercial and practical intercourse 
between Mexico and the United States 
in the interest of the material prosperity 
of both countries and of the strengthen- 
ing of the ties of friendship between 
them.” 

Senor Dr. Manuel C. Tellez, Ambas- 
sador of Mexico at Washington, spoke to 
the increase of mutual understanding be- 
ico City as follows: 


“I extend to you a most cordial greet- | 


ing on this noteworthy occasion. Thanks 
to the kind invitation of the companies 
inaugurating this important service, I 
now, for the first time, have the pleas- 
ure of communicating orally with you 
from Washington, and I think that we 
should felicitate each other on the real- 
ization of an achievement due 
initiative, endeavor and cooperation of 
constructive elements in both our coun- 
tries. 
“The that have just been 


words ex- 


changed between their Excellencies, the | 
Honor- | 
able Calvin Coolidge, and the President | 


President of the United States, 
Plutarco 
Acting 


General Don 
between the 
Affairs 


Senor 
and 
Foreign 


of Mexico, 
Elias Calles, 
Secretary of and 
takable testimony of the interest that 
our Governments have in 
enterprise and the importance it has for 


taken 


the increase of mtual understanding be- | 


tween our nations. 

“In my opinion, even 
teachings of that illustrious 
of the United States, Woodrow Wilson, 
the necessity of conducting 


though the 


on 


to satisfy the demands of universal con- 
science, may have been advanced for his 
epoch, that principle must 
be the rule governing the conduct of 


those ‘to whose actuation Governments 


entrust an important part of the desti- 


nies of the countries they represent. 

“In the certainty that the lofty spirit 
which animated those teachings 
ginning to find realization, I beg you 
to believe with me that the service now 


being inaugurated will be of inestimable | 


value to us, diplomats accredited re- 
spectively in Mexico and Washington, 
not only because it will give us the com- 
fort of direct personal communion with 
those who can best inspire our actions, 
but also, since we may now have per- 
sonal and immediate contact with our 
countries at all times, it will permit us 
to represent them with greater timeli- 
ness, sincerity, and frankness. 

“Please accept my greetings and my 
personal wishes that your stay in Mex- 
ico will continue to be pleasant to you 
in every way.” 


Improvements in the means of | 


to the | 


the | 
Acting Secretary of State, give unmis- | 


this | 


President | 
diplo- | 


matie negotiations with entire frankness | 


necessarily | 


is be- | 
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‘Educating Negroes 
| Is Rural Problem 
In United States 


Survey, Shows Greatest Per 
Cent Attend County 
Schools. 


in 14 


Studies States 


Terms Range from 8.7 Months 
in Maryland to 4.7 Months 
in Alabama. 


Education of negroes in the United 
States is a rural problem, the Bureau 
of Education, Department of the Interior, 

| stated on September 29. A recent study 
indicates that 93.4 per cent of the negro 
in 


schools in 14 Southern States were 


rural communities, it was said. 


The full text of the Bureau’s statement 
follows: 


Of the 24,079 negro schools in the 14 
| Southern States, during the school year 
1925-26, 22,494 (93.4 per cent) - were 
rural, and 1,585 (6.6 per cent) were 
urban schools, according to a study of 
negro schools in the South by S. L. 
Smith, published in the Southern Work- 
man. One-teacher schools, numbering 
15,385, composed 63.8 per cent of the 
total number of negro schools; 4,525 
schools (18.8 per cent) were of the two- 
teacher type, 1,702 (7.1 per cent) three- 
teacher type, and 2,494 schools, 10.3 per 
cent) employed four or more teachers, 
The average length of the school year in 
the 22,494 rural schools was about 6 
months. The range was from 8.7 months 
in Maryland to 4.7 months in Alabama. 
Of the 2,963,358 negro children of 
school age living in the South, 68.9 
per cent in rural sections and 75.6 per 
cent in cities were enrolled in school. Of 
the 801 negro high schools in the 14 
States, 200 are four-year accredited high 
schools. Total enrollment in the 801 high 
| schools was 68,606, and the number of 
four-year graduates was 6,435. 


| 
| Flying Cross Presented 


For Flight to Hawaii 


President Coolidge presented, Septem- 
| ber 29, the Distinguished Flying Cross 
to Lester J. Maitland and Albert F, 
Hegenberger, first lieutenants, Air Corps, 
United States Army, who flew from San 
Francisco to Honolulu. 

The ceremonies incident to the presen- 
tations were held on the south lawn of 
the White House grounds. Those pres- 
ent included the Secretary of War, 
Dwight F.-Davis; the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Aeronautics, F. Trubee 
Davison, and Maj. Gen. Mason M. Pate 
rick, Chief of the Air Corps of the Army, 

The citations were read by Secretary 
Davis. The presentations were made by 
the President, who congratulated the 
aviators on their exploits and bravery. 


| Any woman who irons 
the washing by hand 
is doing work that an 
electric motor can do 


for 


Your electric company or dealer will show you a hundred 
other ways in which a few cents’ worth of electricity can 
Jessen your work and increase the comfort of your home. 


an hour 


The service qualities of an electrie 
motor, no matter how small the 
size, are of vital importance. When 
selecting an electric ironer, a 
vacuum cleaner, a fan, or other 
electric household appliance, make 
sure that the motor bears the G-E 
monogram—the emblem of satis- 
factory service. 
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Time and Funds Declared Lacking 
In Applying Longshoremen’s Act 


Investigation of Insurance Companies “That 
Seek to Issue Policies Under Law De- 
claredto Be Handicapped. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


1, 1927, should be given a place upon 
the program of the International As- 
sociation at this time. 

. It is desirable to discuss briefly the at- 
tempts of Congress to legislate in regard 
to this matter and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
regard to those attempts. First, it 
necessary to explain the nature of the 
employments which come under ad- 
miralty and maritime jurisdiction. Mari- 
time employment has been defined: 

“Whatever is dome to operate a ship, 
to aid her physically in the performance 
of her mission, viz., to take freight or 
passengers, to carry freight or pas- 
sengers, to unload freight or passengers, 
and to preserve her while so doing, is a 
maritime service.” (Robinson y. the C. 
Vanderbilt (14898) S86 Fed, 785.) 


Employmént Divided 


Into Two Classes 

The employments _ indicated 
definition may be divided into two gen- 
eral classes, the one including the master 
and members of the crew of a vessel 
and the other, those workers upon 
sels usually resident at fixed points and 
in no wise engaged in the actual process 
of navigation. Specifically, this class im- 
cludes among others longshoremen, re- 
pairmen, carpenters, riggers, caulkers, 
painters, and similar occupations em- 
ployed in or about whatever is done to 
aid a ship physically in the performance 
of her mission; that is, loading, unload- 
ing, supplying, equipping, maintaining, 
outfitting, or repairing of a ship. 

Admiralty jurisdiction was originally 
limited to tidal waters but in the United 
States, it is now applicable to all nawv- 
igable waters whether tidal or not, 
well as to the lakes on which navigation 
takes place, a specific enactment of 1845 
extending its application to the Great 
Lakes. 

The Federal Constitution provides in 
Article 3 that the judicial power of the 
United States shall extend to all cases 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction. 
No statutory definition has established 
the bounds and limits of such juris- 
diction. No statutory definition has es- 
tablished the bounds and limits of such 
jurisdiction. 

A part of the work of longshoremen, 
ship repairmen, and many harbor work- 
ers is on the dock or elsewhere on the 
shore and another part on vessels in 
navigable waters. Thus, men in these 
employments have found themselves dur- 
ing their work on vessels, the most haz- 
ardous part of their work, without the 
protection of compensation benefits in 
case of accident. 

Because of the special hazard of the 
work on vessels, Congress endeavored 
to furnish a remedy by the Act of Octo- 
ber 6, 1917. This Act undertook to save 
to suitors not only the common law rem- 
edy, where the common law is compe- 
tent to give it, but for 
claimants for compensation for injuries, 
their rights and, remedies under the 
workmen’s compensation any 
State. 

The United States Supreme Court held 
that this law was invalid in that en- 
deavored to confer upon the States power 
to enact legislation upon a subject over 
which, un Federal Constitution, they 
had no control. The Court said: 

“The definite object of the grant was 
to commit direct control to the Federal 
Government to relieve maritime com- 
merce from unnecessary burdens and 
disadvantages incident to discordant leg- 
islation; and to establish, so far as prac- 
ticable, harmonious and uniform rules 
applicable throughout every part of the 
Union. 

Court Holds Power 


Cannot Be Delegated 
“The subjec ] 
dealt wi 
not for delegatio 
because Congre col 
compensation act 
injuries, it could 
do so as they mi 
Moreover. 


inevi 


is 


by this 


ves- 


as 


also to secure 


laws of 


it 


t was to be 


entrusted to 1t 
1 according to its discretion— 
to others. To say that 
ld have enacted a 
applicable to maritime 
ze the States to 
is false rea- 

such an authorization 
would destroy the harmony 
and y which the Constitution 
not only contemplated, but actually 
tablished—i defeat the very pur- 
pose of the gri Ice 
Co. v. Stewart (1920 40 
Sup. Ct. 438). 

The amendment f June 10, 1922, un- 
dertook to distinguish between the master 
and members of the favessel and 
those other employes in such occupations 
as longshoremen and harbor workers, not 
engaged in the actual operation of ships, 
authorizing the application of State com- 
pensation laws to the latter class when 
injured in maritime employment. The 
Supreme Court held this amendment also 
invalid and that “*the exception of mas- 
ter and wholly insufficient to 
meet the objections to such amendments 
heretofore often pointed out.” The vary- 


n 


author 
y+ } +1 
ght desire, 


soning, 


uniformi 
es- 
it would 
: (Knickerbocker 


), 258 U. S., 149, 


crew ( 


crew 


ing porvisions of the State compensation | 
referred to as disturb- 


laws were again 
ing the uniformity contemplated 
Federal Constitution. 

The Court pointed out the power 
Congress to act, Saying: 

“Without doubt Congress has power to 
alter, amend, or revise the maritime law 
by statutes of general application em- 
bodying its will and jugment. This power, 
we think, would permit enactment a 
general employers” liability law or g@en- 
eral provisions for Compensating injured 
employes, but it may not be delegated to 
the several States.” (Washington 
Dawson & Co. (1924), 264 U. S., 219; 
Sup, Ct., 302.) 

After these two attempts of Congress 
to legislate with the resulting decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, it beeame apparent that only a 
Federal compensation law could furnish 
the remedies desired by persons in mari- 
time employments. Congress, after 
merous hearings, which all classes 


in the 


of 


of 


ad 


in 





of interested persons were heard, enacted 
the Longshore men’s and Harbor Work- 


| ers’ Compensation Act of March 4, 1927. | 
This act, as its name implies, Goes not | 


engaged in the  opera- 
that is, the master and 


include persons 
tion of: vessels ; 


| members of the crew. During the legis- | 
| lative consideration of the subject, the | 
| House Committee on the Judiciary, rec- | 


| ommended the inclusion of seamen, as | 
well as longshoremen and harbor work- 

j ers. The International Seaamen’s Union 

| of America, however, was firmly opposed 

to being brought under the provisions of 
a compensation law as recommended by 
the House Committee. As a result of 
this oppositiom, the master and members 
of thecrew are specifically excluded from 

| the coverage of the act. 

| Clauses ore Seamen 

| Eliminated by Congress | 
| Seamen under maritime law have cer- | 
tain long-established rights which they 
value highly. While the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary proposed that all 
these rights should be preserved to sea- 
men and that compensation benefits for 
injuries should be granted in addition, 
the samen demanded that they also be | 
given the right of election whether to | 
accept compensation or to bring suit for 
damages after a naward had been made 
under the compensation law. The ap- 
proach of the end of the legislative ses- 

| sion of Congress made action wpon the 
bill urgent. The provisions with regard 
to seamen Were therefore eliminated and 
the bill enacted with such exclusion. 

The provisions of the Longshoremen’s 
Act may be briefly outlined: 

In geographical scope, it cowers the 
United States, including the Territories 
of Hawaii and Alaska, The possessions, 
Porto Rico, the Philippines, amd the 
Canal Zone, are not mentioned and are, 
therefote, not included. The employ- 
ments covered, defined afirmatively, are 
—an employer any of whose employes 
are employed in maritine employment, 
in whole or im part, upon the navigable 
waters of the United States, including 
any dry dock. Compensation is also pay- 
able if recovery for the disability of 
death through workmen’s compensation 
proceedings, may not be validly provided 
by State law, a provision of the law 

| which apparently acts down only the ob- 
vious, but which is not free from am- 
| biguity. 

Defined negatively, the act excludes: 

(1) The master or member of a crew 
of any vessel. 

(2) Any person engaged by the master 
to load or unload or repair any small 
vessel under 18 tons net. 

(3) Any officer or employe’ of the 
| United States, or any agency thereof, 
'or of any State or foreign government, 
| or of any political subdivision thereof. 

The liability of an employer wnder the 
Act is exclusive and in place of all 
other liability’ except that if he fails 

to secure payment of compensation, the 
injured. employe may bring suit for dam- 
age, in which event, the employer may 


| not plead the usual common-law defenses 


| vision of 


| tion of the 


Vv. | 


nu- 


of contributory negligence, assumption 

; negligence of a fellow ser- 

Insurance under the law is con- 
pulsory, either in an authorized insur. 
ance company or by the authorization 
to becom elf-insurer under condi- 
tions which may be prescribed by the 
Commission administering the Act. 
Deputy Corn missioners 


Administ@r- Act Locally 
The administrative direction and super- 
the Act is in the Employes’ | 
tion Commission at Washing. | 
immediate local administra- | 
Act is by deputy comnis- 
ving _ jurisdiction districts 
by the Commission. The 
mmisgsioners conduct the ad- 
on within the district, receiving 
ng information and 
ance to employers, insurance 
making inquiries and in- 
holding informal confer- 
sting differences between the 
, and, if mecessary, 
formal hearings and making 
rejecting clams and deter. | 
uestions in respect to claims. 
eal provided for im the law 
ral cout if the decision 
yuty commissioner is not 
with the law. The Comnis- 
sion is @ =med the duty of estab- 
lishing compensation districts, appointing 
the deputy commissioners and other em- 
ployes r civil service laws, estab- 
lishing and procedure, making 
rules and regulations, authorizing insur- 
ance companies to write compensation in- 
surance which authorization may be sus- 
pended or revoked for good cause after 
hearing, authorizing employers to be- 
come self-imsurers under conditions | 
whick prescribes, making recommer- | 
| dations to Congress and to employers 
carriers as to the best 
means of preventing injuries, supervis- 
vocational rehabilitation and advis- 
and directing the deputy commis- 
u.on questions of a general na- 
are necessarily applicable 
1 the several districts. 
The compensation provisions 
many of the administrative 
of the Act have been taken with little | 
or no che from the New York State 
law. One important dif. | 
the New York law is that 
the term “injury’’ includes 
accidental injuries but also | 
“such occupational disease or infection | 
as arises naturally out of such employ- | 
| ment.” Occupational disease is mot other- | 
| wise defined. Awards on account of oe- 
cupational disease thus are dependent 
on 2 showing: of a causal relationship | 
between the disease and the employment. | 
There is no list in the law of diseases to | 
be classed occupational. | 
To be continued in the issue of | 
October Ze | 
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|S. S. Niagara; to Naval Operations. 


| Div. 


| Aircraft Factory, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Topical Survey of the Government 
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HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
outlay, that 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM. H. TAFT, 


President of the United States, 
1909-1913 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1927 


Aurtuorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 


ArE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PusuisHed WitHovr COMMENT BY THE United STATES DAILY. 








AKING a daily topical suryey of 

all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities. the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


President of the United States, 
1923— 


the 


good business 


United States, 
1913-1921 





Bureau of Plant Industrry Aids in Improvement 
Of Farm Practice and Control of Plant Diseases 


‘Topic 23— Aoricul ture 


Fifteenth Articlee—Bureau of Plant Industry. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; etghth, Taxation; minth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fowrteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Publie 
Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement; mineteenth, Labor; twentieth, 
Statistical Research; twenty-first, Insular and - 
Indian Affairs; twenty-second, Aeronautics. 
The present group deals with Federal activi- 
ties in connection with Agricultzre. 


By William A. Taylor, 


of Plant Industry, Department 
Agriculture. 


Chief, Bureau of 


HE establishment of the Bureau of Plant In- 

dustry in 1901 brought into one administrative 

unit the work on crop production in the De- 

partment of Agriculture which had previously 
been carried on in five independent Divisions, each 
Divisions consolidated were Gardens and Grounds; 
dealing with a special phase of the general subject. The 
Vegetable Pathology and Physiology; Pomology; Bot- 
any and Agrostology. 


Since then its field of operation has been materially 
broadened and diversified by congressional action from 
time to time as meeds for intensive consideration of 
specific problems have been recognized, until it now 
covers the field of plant research rather comprehen- 
sively, 

= * * 

The activities of the Bureau are primarily of re- 
search character, and the majority of them are in the 
biological field. They cover such undertakings as the 
investigation of diseases damaging agricultural and 
horticultural crop plants, including the diseases of for- 
est and ornamental trees and shrubs and the devising 
of practical methods for the combatting of such dis- 
eases; the breeding and the improvement by selection 
of varieties of such plants to meet special climatic, 
utilization, disease resistance or other important 
economic requirements; the determination of regional 
adaptability and usefulness of such plants in order that 
they may be grown witha minimum risk of failure by 
farmers and gardeners in different parts of the country. 


The problems of crop rotation and of the cultural 
practices best suited to dry faiming in regions of light 
and erratic rainfall are being studied; also the crop 
problems of irrigation agriculture as encountered on 
the Government reclamation projects in the Far West. 
Numerous crop utilization problems having to do with 
the determination of the relative suitability of par- 
ticular types and varieties of cereals, fruits, vegetables, 
and fibers for the production of particular products are 
being worked on, such as the suitability of new wheat 
varieties.for flour or macaroni production; that of 
fruits for the production of potable unfermented juices, 
and of fruits, sweet corn, and numerous vegetables for 
canning. 

NE of the important responsibilities of the Bureau 

is that of conducting exploration in little known 
regions of the world for plants of immediate or poten- 
tial economic value in this country and the securing for 
introduction here by methods which are aimed to insure 
successful establishment in the regions which have need 
for them, without at the same time bringing additional 
crop pests as Was so frequently done in the period of 
unsystematic and unrestrained importation of plant 
material. 


Many of the problems upon which work is under 
way inthe Bureau are those of our agricultural frontier 
in distinction from those having to do with the local 
phases of agriculture in the longer settled regions 
which are better handled by the State agencies im this 
field. Problems essentially regional rather than local, 
and such as involve interstate activities, constitute an 
important portion of the research work, such as the 
investigations of the reaction of fruits and vegetables 
to the environmental conditions encountered in storage 
and transportation and the study of the diseases affect- 
img these products under such conditions, 

In addition to the biological research work which 
in its various ramifications constitutes the major func- 
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tion of the Bureau, it has for several years past been 
charged with the responsibility of three important serv- 
ice work campaigns in cooperation with certain groups 
of States, the nature of which makes continuing close 
touch with the research workers desirable. These are 
the eradication or control of citrus canker in the Gulf 
States, where that destructive oriental disease of citrus 
gained foothold some years ago and threatened the 
ruin of an important fruit industry; the effort in co- 
operation with the States of the Mississippi Valley and 
Upper Lake regions to control the black stem rust of 
wheat and other cereals through the eradication of the 
common barberry; and the control of the blister rust 
disease of white pines in the Northern and Northwest- 
ern States through eradication of the currants and 
gooseberries which are the intermediate hosts of that 
fungus disease, 


The Bureau also administers the Federal Seed Act, 
through which the statutory requirements of purity and 
viability of imported agricultural seeds are enforced, 
and, in the case of imported alfalfa and red clover seed, 
the country or region of growth is indicated by distine- 
tive staining of the seed. 


* * * 


UCH of the technical indoor work of the Bureau is 

done in Washington where the administrative head- 
quarters and principal laboratory facilities are located, 
but the larger part of the outdoor experimentation and 
much laboratory research with crops is done at field 
stations located in the regions where the crops involved 
are of major importance. ; 


In many cases the field work is carried on in co- 
operation with the State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions; in others at special field stations established and 
maintained independently by the Bureau at locations 
where the specific requirements of the crop problem can 
best be secured. 


~ = * 


The larger number of these special field stations are 
in the South and West, where agriculture is in its 
earlier and essentially experimental stage of develop- 
ment and where, due to the diversity of climatic, soil, 
and economic conditions, highly specialized lines of 
crop production unlike those of the East are indicated 
as the most promising lines to develop in the interest 
of economic well being. 


Th encouragement, through research, of the devel- 
opment of plant industries new to the country or to 
particular regions is peculiarly a province of the Bu- 
reau. Typical examples are the development of date 
and of Egyptian cotton culture in the hot valleys of the 
Southwest; the Acala cotton industry of the San Joaquin 
Valley in California and such introductions as durum 
wheat, Which pushed the frontier of wheat production 
materially westward into territory to which the bread 
wheats Were not well adapted. 


~~ es 


HE research, service and regulatory work of the Bu- 

reau is organized on the project basis and handled 
by 25 offices, each of which deals with a closely related 
group of projects, the general nature of whieh is in- 
dicated by their titles as’ follows: 


Alkali and Drought Resistant Crops; Biophysical 
Laboratory; Blister-Rust Control; Botany; Cereal 
Crops and Diseases; Citrus-Canker Eradication; Cotton, 
Rubber, and Other Tropical Plants; Crop Physiology 
and Breeding; Drug, Poisonous, and Oil Plants; Dry- 
Land Agriculture; Fiber Plants; Forage Crops; For- 
eign Plant Introduction; Forest Pathology; Fruit Dis- 
eases; Horticulture; Mycology and Disease Survey; 
Nematology; Pathological Laboratory; Plant Geo- 
graphy and Physiology; Seed Laboratory; Sugar Plants; 
Tobacco and Plant Nutrition; Vegetable and Forage 
Diseases; Western Irrigation Agriculture. 


The appropriations for the work of the Bureau for 
the fiscal year 1928 total $3,801,015, of which approxi- 
mately three-fourths is devoted to research. 

The working force totals approximately 2,000, about 
600 being headquartered in Washington and at the 
nearby field stations at Arlington Farm, Va., and 
Bell, Md. Continuing experimental work is being car- 
ried on at 157 points in 45 States in addition to short- 
time field experiments and explorations. Experimental 
work on special agricultural problems related to our 
economie needs is also under way in Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, Philippine Islands, Canal Zone and Haiti. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of October 1, Lloyd S. Tenny, Chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, will tell of the work 
of his Bureau. 


States Daily Publishing Corporation 
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Savings of thousands of dollars in the 
construction of buildings at the Sher- 
| man Institute, a Government school for 
Indians at Riverside, Calif., were ef- 
fected in the last fiscal year by the use 


| of student labor, the Secretary of the 


United States Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners, Malcom McDowell, has just an- 


| nounced. 


Information which he has received 
from the superintendent of the institute, 
Frank M. Conser, Mr. McDowell said, 





| shows that products from the farm and 


garden of the school netted $32,250 dur- 
ing the year. Various other vocational 
departments contribute materially to 
the upkeep of the institution, according 
to Mr. McDowell. The shoe and harness 
shop makes about 60 sets of harness a 
year, besides repairing the shoes for 
the entire school and doing repair work 
for other schools, and the girls’ depart- 


| ments can large quantities of fruit and 


| vocational work of its stu 
school is one of the country’s | 


It lies in the midst of | 


st i > , Ss >, . = 
| most picturesque ‘ Tineoln’s birthdays. 


| Concow, 
| Flathead, Finel, 


vegetables during the summer for win- 
ter use at the institute, he said. The 
full text of Mr. MeDowell’s statement 
follows: 

I have just received information from 
the Superintendent of Sherman Insti- 
tute, Frank M. Conser, which shows 
substantial savings to the school by the 
nts. 

This 


the great orange country, only 60 miles 
from Los Angeles. Its average attend- 
ance for the past year was 1,077 and its 
enrollment of 592 boys and 592 girls 
represents 68 tribes of Indians. They are: 

Apache, Bannocks, Chemeheuive, Cher- 
okee, Cheyenne, Chippewa, Choctow, 
Chuchance, Cohto, Coast, Comanche, 
Cashia, Digger, Eeel 


| Klamath, Laguna, Little Lake, Maidu, 


| Maricopa, 
Mojave, 


Mariposa, Meunk, Modoc, 
Mission, Navajo, Nez Perce, 


| Nomelackie, Ocean Orleans, Paiute, Papa- 


| lingat, 


| Yokoyo, 


go, Pima, Pitt River, Pomo, Pueblo, Sac | 


& Fox, Sarel, Shasta, Sherwood, Sho- 
shone, Sioux, Smith River, Tejon, Thy- 
Tule River, Ukiah, Ukie, Ute, 
Washoe, Winton, Wylackie, 
Yoque, Yosemite, Yuma and 


Wallapai, 


| Zuni. 


| Improvements Added 
_At Minimum Cost 


Mr. Conser has written me that im- 


| provements made during the past year 


| writes, 


include an addition to one of the dormi- 
tories which cost $5,884.79, and 
which, if built under contract, 
have cost $15,000. 
“75 children to our dormitory. 


| We have also started on the construction 


| of an addition to our dining room which | 


when completed will cost $1,600 and 


| would cost under contract at least $6,000. 
| We have also turned into an employes’ 


| quarters a building that we have used | 
heretofore for a school room. This build- | 
ing is now worth at least $7,000. A dry- 


| was $29,400. 


cleaning plant has been established, cost- 
ing $1,000, which, if built, under contract, 
would have cost $4,000.” 


Mr. Conser reports that the net income, | 


from the farm and garden for the year 
The canned products, he 


| says, netted a value of $2,850, making 


the total net from the farm and garden 


| $32,250. 


Of the other vocational departments, 
he says, in part, as follows: 
The other departments of the indus- 


| trial activities are printing, tailoring, en- 


| gineering, 


agriculture, blacksmithing, 


' painting, carpentry, masonry, shoe and 


CU. 8B: | 


Vo 
1B Sadn, (U. S. S. Pennsylvania), Aircraft | necessary for, an institution of this kind. 


Battle | 


harness making, etc., for the boys, and 
home economies, including home training, 
cooking, sewing, poultry raising, laun- 
drying, and nursing for the girls. 

In the boys’ departments, the carpen- 
ter shop ‘is an important branch of the 
industrial activities of the school. The 
school does not employ outside labor for 
such improvements that we construct 
and that gives the boys a splendid oppor- 


! tunity to learn to do work as it is re- 


quired to be done on the outside. 

' The masonry department is also an im- 
portant one as concrete masonry in this 
part of the country is very important 


| in the building of almost ail kinds of 


buildings. It is taking the place of brick 
and stone. 

In the shoe and harness shop we make 
about 60 sets of harness a year besides 
the repairing of shoes for the entire 
school and also the repair work for other 
schools. 


| Given Instruction 


In Manufacture of Ice 
In the engineering department the 


| boiler room, plumbing and the ice plant is 


included. This department gives splendid 
instruction in this line of work particu- 
larly in the manufacturing of ice and 
the steam engineering. 

In the blacksmith department the boys 
are taught welding, horse-shoeing and 
all kinds of blacksmithing work as well 
as repairing farm implements and 
wagons. 

In the pant shop the boys learn to pol- 
| ish and finish furniture and do the in- 
door and outdoor painting necessary to 
be done in an institution of this kind. 

In the tailor shop the boys are taught 
to press and repair uniform clothing and 
to make many garments for the use of 
| the school. 

In the bake shop the students are 
taught to bake bread, pies and cakes. 

In the kitchen they provide the stu- 
dents with meals three times a day for 
365 days of the year. 

The printing department has a com- 
posing room, and the boys are taught to 
set up jobs and print such things as are 
We expect to have by the beginning of 
the next year a linecasting machine that 
| will faciiltate our_ work in this depart- 
ment. 

In the agriculture department the stu- 





Student Labor Lowers Costs 
Of Additions to Indian School 


Buildings at the Sherman Institute at River- 
side, Calif., Are Constructed at Consider- 


ably Less Than Contract Price. 





River, | 
Gashute, Hat Creek, | 
Hoopa, Hopland, Hepi, Karock, Kishyi, | 


would | 
“This has added,” he | 











dents are taught to raise vegetables for 
the school and raise hay and grain for 
the use of the stock. 

Besides this they keep the grounds in 
good order—here they get considerable 
instruction in caring for the lawns and 
flowers. 

In the girls’ departments they are 
taught to be neat and clean in their 
housework as well as in, their cooking and 
sewing. The girls make all the clothing 
that they use and they put up large 
quantities of fruit and vegetables during 
the Summer for use of the school. They 
also receive instruction in nursing. 

Next year we will add the 12th grade 
to our course, which makes it a full high- 
school course. The six literary societies 
under the supervision of the academi 
teachers, gives training in declamatior 
debating, oratory, music and parliamen- 
tary law. They also give an annual 
contest for the upper grade societies. 

When not working or in school the 
students enjoy themselves on the lawns 
and campus. 


Recreation Has 
Place on Program 

We have parties and moving pictures 
frequently for the different groups of 
children in the school. We have regular 
programs for holidays such as Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Washington’s and 
We also have a 
splendid band of 50 pieces in addition to 
which there is an orchestra, a large man- 


| dolin club and a choir of boys and girls. 


Vocal, guitar, violin, mandolin, and 
piano lessons are taught to a limited ex- 
tent. 

There has been no epidemic this year, 
due largely to the precautions taken by 
vaccination for smallpox and immuniz- 
ing against diphtheria, and I am satis- 
ficd that this has saved us from epi- 
demics, and special precaution has been 
taken in the matter of trachoma. Spe- 
cial treatments are given regularly to all 
students that are afflicted with this dis- 
ease and many cures have been effected 
by the continuous treatment. We have 
two special nurses, a physician, besides 
a hospital matron and hospital cook to 
look after the health of the students, 


; and they are well cared for. 


The athletic organizations are under 
the supervision of the Athletic Associa- 
tion. Football, basket ball, and baseball 
and other games are played during the 
year. 

The outing work continues about the 
same as heretofore. During the year 
many boys and girls worked out and at- 
tended school. The earnings for the 
calendar year 1926 were as follows: 
Girls, $20,107.32; boys, $41,196.68; total, 
$61,294. 


Army Orders 


Issued September 28, 1927. 

Each of the following-named officers of 
the Air Corps Reserve ordered to active 
duty for training and directed to report to 
Air Corps procurement planning representa- 
tive, San Francisco, Calif.: 

First Lieut. Edward Valentine Pettis, 
First Lieut. Samuel Sanford Metzger, First 


| Lieut. Bernard Michael Doolin and Second 


Lieut. Bell Davis. 

Each of the following-named Reserve of- 
ficers ordered to active duty and directed 
to report to The Adjutant General, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

Brig. Gen. Charles E. McPherson, 
Lieut. Col. Charles Wilfred Harris, 
Res. 

Capt. Michael Charles Regan, Signal Corps 
Reserve, ordered to active duty for train- 
ing, and directed to Chief Signal Officer, 
Washington, D. C. 

Chap. Harry C. Fraser, relieved from as- 
signment at Fort Screven, Ga., and assigned 
to duty in the Philippine Department. 

Chap. Walter J. Donoghue assigned to 
duty at Selfridge Field, Mich., upon com- 
pletion of tour of foreign service. 

Capt. Edgar Raymond Theiss, Air Corps 
Reserve, ordered to active duty for train- 
ing, and directed to report to Air Corps 


Res.; 
Inf. 


procurement planning representative, Chi- 4 


cago, Ill. 

Col. William C. Rivers, Cavalry, ap- 
pointed Inspector General, with the rank 
of major general, for period of four years. 

Col. Ralph H. Van Deman, Infantry, ap- 
pointed brigadier general. 


Lieut. Col. John Milton Trainer, Quarter- 
master Corps Reserve, ordered to active 
duty for training, and directed to report to 
Quartermaster General, Washington, D. C. 

Capt. John Jay Davis, Air Corps’ Reserve, 
ordered to active duty for training, and di- 
rected to report to Air Corps procurement 
planing representative, Chicago, IIl. 

Capt. John A. Russell, Quartermaster 
Corps, relieved from assignment at Fort 
Banks, Mass., and assigned to duty with 
Quartermaster Corps, Hawaiian Departe 
ment. 

Capt. John L. Corbett, Quartermaster 
Corps, relieved from assignment at Fort Me- 
Intosh, Tex., and assigned to duty with 
Quartermaster Corps, Philippine Depart- 
ment. 

Capt. James S. Clarke, Quartermaster 
Corps, relieved from assignment at Fort 
Rosecrans, Calif., and assigned as quar- 
termaster and assistant general superinten- 
dent Army Transport Service at Nagasaki, 
Japan. . 

Capt. Vennard Wilson, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, excepted from duty with troops of 
one or more of the combatant arms. 


Capt. James L. Allbright, Quartermaster 
Corps, relieved from assignment to 416th 
Service Battalion, Detroit, Mich., and from 
further detail with Organized Reserves of 
the Sixth Corps Area, and assigned to duty 
as assistant to commanding officer Chicago 
quartermaster depot, in connection with 
procurement planning, with station at De- 
troit, Mich. 

Lieut. Col. George M. Brooke, Field Artil- 
lery, retirement as colone’ announced. 

Maj. Hal Eugene Roach, Signal Corps 
Reserve, ordered to active duty for train- 
ing, and directed to report to Chief Sig- 
nal Officer, Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Thomas G. Cherry, Infantry, re- 
lieved from assignment at University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., and assigned to 
17th Infantry, Fort Crook, Nebr. 

First Lieut. David T. Johnson, Corps of 
ngineers, assigned to 29th Engineers, Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., upon completion of tour 
of foreign service. 

First Sergt. Philip Gelinas, Troop G, 3rd 
Cavalry, placed on retired list at Fort Myer, 
Virginia. 

Mstr. Sergt. David Tibbetts, Service Com- 
pany, 54th Infantry, placed on retired list 
at Fort Williams, Me, 
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Agriculture 


Drought and Frosts 


Are Due in October 


In Most Sections 


Warm Days, Dry Weather 
and Killing Frosts Gener- 
ally Prevalent Through- 
out Month. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
pected if the important elements making 
up the weather pursue their orderly 
courses. This does not frequently hap- 
pen and all kinds of variations may 
exist within the month. 

Indian Summer. 

the mid-autumn month, and | 
frequently the season of Indian Sum- | 
mer, with its warm and hazy days, 
usually clear nights and occasional frosts, 
is truly one of the most charming periods 
of the year, at times outrivaling even | 
the weather of June. 

Over large parts of the country this | 
jis among-the driest months, and the gen- 
eral weather conditions are favorable | 
for all outdoor occupations, the crisp 
freshness of the air giving the inspira- 
tion for active work in garnering the 
harvests and preparing for the stress | 
of winter. 

Temperature Drops Rapidly. 

During the first half the temperature 
decrease is slightly more rapid than in 
the final half of September, the decrease 
for the period ranging from an average 
of slightly more than 7 degrees in the 
Dakotas and nearby areas to about 5 | 
degrees along the Atlantic Coast, near 
4 degrees along the Gulf Coast to less 
than 2 degrees in southern Florida, while 
the slow decrease from the heat of sum- 
mer continues over the Pacific coast dis- 
tricts, amounting to less than 2 degrees 
over the districts near the coast and to 
less than 1 degree at points on the im- | 
mediate coast. 

The last half of the month has a} 
temperature fall slightly more rapid, 
amounting to about 9 degrees over the 
Dakotas and nearby areas, nearly 6 de- 
grees along the Atlantic coast, about 5 
degrees near the Gulf coast, less than 3 
degrees over southern Florida, and less 
than 2 degrees along the middle portions 
of the Pacific oc :st. 

Day temperatues are liable to rise to 
90 degrees or slightly higher over the 
central valleys and southern districts, 
and occasionally to 100 degrees or above 
at the lower elevations of Arizona and 
California. Over the northeastern States | 
and in the Great Lakes region, the maxi- 
mum temperatures have rarely gone as 
high as 90 degrees, nor do they go 
higher in the far Northwest, nor over 
the elevated portions of the Platean and 
mountain States. 

Killing Frosts. 

The night temperatures are liable to 
fall to freezing or lower rather. fre- 
quently over the more northern. and 
mountain districts, and occasionally to 
zero or lower in the exposed portions of 
these regions. Killing frosts have usually 
occurred by the end of October as far | 
south as the western parts of the Caro- 
linas, the northern portions of the Gulf | 
States, and to the central parts of Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma. 

Probably the coldest weather exer ex- 
perienced in October over much of the 
country occurred in 1917. In October of 
that year the average temperature was 





October, 


below normal over all parts from the | 


Rocky Mountains eastward, with the 
greatest deficiency, averaging from 6 de- 


grees to 9 degrees per day, over the mid- 


dle and northern interior districts. The 
last few days were generally the coldest 
of the month over the area referred to, 


though unusually low temperatures oc- | 


curred over limited areas on several 
earlier dates. During the period from 
about the 28th to the end the lowest 
temperatures ever observed in October 
were reported from many northern and | 
interior sections, and the earliest killing 
frosts of record were reported from many | 
southern districts where great damage 
resulted to winter truck, sugar cane and | 
other unharvested crops. 
One of Driest Months. 

October is among the driest months of 
the year, considering the country as a 
whole, though other months are locally 
drier, notably in southern Florida, where 
this month is frequently the wettest. 
Over much of the country from the east- 
ern Great Plains to the Atlantic Coast, 
however, October is actually the driest 
month. It also continues dry in the west- 
ern third as in September, little rain or 
snow falling save in the higher moun- | 
tains and along the north Pacific coast. 
In the latter area the October precipita- 
tion becomes more frequent and the 
amounts are somewhat greater than in 
September. In the far southwest the dry 
season still continues. The general lack 
of heavy precipitation in October marks 
this month as being quite free from 
floods in any of the great rivers, and 
none of note have been officially recorded, | 

Severe wind storms are usually at a | 
minimum during October, though occa- 
sional tornadoes may occur Over some 
interior portions. At the same time the 
tropical hurricane season is @lso on the 
wane, though occasionally severe storms 
of this character may strike our south- | 
ern coasts. One of the most severe 
storms of this type in October occurred 
over Florida on, October 18, 1906, at- 
tended by the loss of 153 lives, and by 
considerable property damage, though 
this was less in proportion to the loss of 
human life than is usually the case. 

Few Snowfalls. 

October is mainly free from important 
falls of snow save in the higher moun- | 
tains, but occaseionally snow of impor- 
tance occurs over wide areas in the less 
elevated portions. Among the years | 
when important eatly snows have fallen | 
over extensive areas, October, 1925, 
stands near the head. Over much of | 
the area from the Rocky Mountains east- 
ward, where snow may usually be ex- | 
pected in October, the occurrences in | 
1925 were frequently the earliest of rec- | 
ord, and the amounts generally the | 
rreatest, l 


| 


| tically 


| quoted at $1.2554 @$1.535¢. 


|} hard winter 
| mand was fair with 121% per cent pro- 
| tein 


} compared with 


score, 
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Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on Sevtember 29, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


Grain. 
Grain markets were irregular. Wheat 
was mixed with easier Liverpool 
2 Ar- 
Australia offset somewhat 
Alberta 
in Northwest. 


news 
cable due to good general rains in 
gentina and 


by rains in and forecasts for 
Foreign advices in- 
damage to Eu- 


quan- 


rain 


dicate serious weather 


ropean grains and considerable 
tities of crops unmerchantable. 
prices declined with continued 
frost. Other 


September wheat closed 


Corn 
absence of grains prag- 
steady. 
at Chicago at $1.2814, at Minneapolis at 
$1.255, and at Kansas City at $1.22%4. 
October wheat at Winnipeg closed at 
$1.36 and at Liverpool at $1.49. Sep- 
tember corn at Chicago declined to 91% 
cents. September oats at Chicago closed 
at 48 cents. 

Continued liberal offerings 
wheat at Minneapolis and 
wheat stocks at this point. resulted in 
lower prices, No. 1 dark northern being 
Higher pro- 
tein types were firm at the September 
28 range with good demand. 
offerings were liberal but mostly of poor 


of spring 


quality and demand was only moderate. | 


Milling demand was fair. Premiums for 
wheat were steady and de- 


No. 2 hard winter being quoted 
at Kansas City at $1.85@$1.38. Lower 
protein wheats of the same grade were 
9@10 cents under these quotations. No. 
2 hard winter was quoted at Chicago at 
$1.30%5. Soft winter wheat was slightly 
easier with No. 2 red winter 
at Chicago at $1.3212 and at Kansas 
City $1.36@$1.39. Cash corn followed 
the futures decline and quotations on 
the better grades were 1 cent 
No. 3 yellow sold at Chicago 
cents and No. 3 mixed at 9014 @90%% 
cents, No. 4 mixed at 89 cents. No. 3 
yellow scld at Kansas City at 9012@93 
cents and: 

Cash oats were practically steady with 
No. 3 white selling at Chicago at 481%4@ 
5112 cents, at Kansas City at 48%4 @4915 


and at Minneapolis at 453%@467¢ cents. 


| Barley was somewhat irregular but mill- 


ing demand. was fair. 
malting barley was 
apolis at 
ing quoted at 75@83 cents. Rye was 
about steady with fair local demand and 
slack export inquiry. No. 2 rye sold at 
Minneapolis at 895s @90% cents. 


Choice to fancy 
quoted at Minne- 


Cotton, 


Cotton prices on the New York Cotton 
Exchange opened at declines ranging 


| from %%@5-16 cents per pound continued 


and closed 
September 28 


to decline during the day 
about 5 cent below the 
closing figures. 

October future contracts on the New 
York Cotton Exchange opened at 21.53 
cents, were 21.57 cents at 11 o’clock and 
closed 64 points below the September 28 
close. at 21.03 cents. October futures 
on the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
declined points to 21.23 cents, 
on the Liverpool Cotton Association 
closed at 11.43 d. against 11.37 d. Sep- 
tember 28, (Advices from Chicago not 
received.) 

The average 
cotton in 10 


65 


middling 
markets 


price of 


designated was 


20.90 cents per pound against 21.50 cents | 
Sept. 28 and 13.88 cents on the same day 


in 1926. Middling spot cotton was quoted 
in New Orleans at 21.34 cents against 
21.98 cents Sept. 28. 

Sales of spot cotton reported by 10 
designated markets were 47,662 bales, 
38,216 bales September 
28 and 60,967 on the corresponding day 
last season. 

Exports were 
with 
year. 


compared 
day last 


32.817 bales, 
44,566 bales on the same 


Butter. 

The New York butter market continued 
about steady at unchanged prices. Freer 
use of fancy storage has resulted in less 
demand for fancy fresh. Supplies of the 
latter are relativety light and no more 
than ample to demand. 

Medium grades about steady with de- 
mand light. Car market steady with 
trade only fair. Cars of all scores offered 
at listed prices. 

Wholesale prices of 
at New York were 92 score, 
415 cents; 90 score, 

Cheese. 

The New York cheese market 
firm today with prices well 
and trading quiet. 
quarters to advance asking 
Some inquiry for local dealers 
stored at Wisconsin points. 

Wholesale prices of No. 1 fresh Amer- 
ican cheese at New York were: Flats, 
26'5@27% cents; Single Daisies, 27@ 
27% cents; Young Americas, 2714 cents. 


Wool, 


At the Boston wool market a number 
of dealers were asking 47 cents in the 


creamery butter 
45 cents. 


ruled 


prices. 


gvease for Ohio fine delaine wool but the | 
45@46 §. 


market was still in the range 


News 
Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. | | 


increased | 


Durum | 


selling | 


lower. | 
at 92@93 | 


t Minneapolis at 90@91 cents. | 


73@74 cents with Chicago malt- | 


and | 


spot 


49 cents; 91 | 


sustained | 
Disposition in some | 


cheese | 


Service, Bureau of 


cents, depending upon the quality and 
condition of individual offerings. The 
combing class of Ohio 1% blood, % blood 


and % blood grades was salable in mod- | 


erate quantities at 45 
houses asking 46 cents on each of the 
grades and also some offerings still 
available at a fraction below the 45-cent 
mark. The clothing class of the medium 
grade 
steady outlet at strong prices. 
Fruits and Vegetables. 
Lettuce and onions slightly 
in New York City. Peaches and sweet 
potatoes about steady. Cabbage, carrots, 
and celery dull. 
Potatoes, apples, 
Apples: Barrels, 
inches up 
New York Wolf Rivers, 21, 
inches up 


New York Rhode 


Island Greenings, 
214 inches up 


2 ; pir $5.00@ 6.25 
| New York Wealthys, 214 inches 
| up. , ; $4.50@5.50 
| Vermont MeIntosh, A 214 inches 
Bushel Baskets, New York Wealthys, 212 
inches up $1.371 
New York McIntosh, 214 inches 
up Sia 
New York Northwestern 
inches up 
New York 
inches up 


cents with some 


and cauliflower steady. 
New York McIntosh, 213 


$6.50@8.00 


$2.25@3.00 
ed 21, 
$2.00@2.25 
" Greenings. 2% 
; $2.00@2 2.50 
Cabbage: New York Domestic Round type, 
few sales, bulk per ton. $15.00@18.00 
Carrots: New York, 100-pound sacks, 
mostly ‘ 
Cauliflower: New York, L. I, 
crates a $1.5 
Colorado and Utah, crates $1.25@1.50 
Celery: New York, 2-3 crates in 
the rough $1.50@1.75 
Michigan highbalis in ‘the rough $1.00 
Lettuce: New York Big Boston type, 
2-dozen crates $.75@.85 
California and Colorado, Iceberg type, 4-5 
dozen crates $3.50@4.00 
Onions: Ohio and Indiana Yellows, medium 
to large, 100-pound. sacks $1.50@1.75 
New York Yellows, medium to large, 100- 
pound sacks $1.40@1.50 
Ohio and Indiana Whites, mediurn to large, 
100-pound sacks $1.25@ 1.50 
Peaches: New York, western section, El- 
bertas, bushel baskets, fair 
New York, Hudson River section, 
bushel baskets, street sales...$ 
Peas: Colorado, 45-pound crates 
Idaho, 45-pound crates 
Pears: New York Bartletts, bushel baskets, 
medium to large $2.00@2.25 
New York, Clapp’ Favorite, bushel baskets, 
medium to large . . .$1.75@2.25 
Potatoes: Long Island Green Mountains, 
bulk per 180 pounds .. $4500@4.25 
Maine Green Mountains, bulk per 
180 pounds $2.75 @3.15 
| Sweet Potatoes: Virginia Yellows, cloth 
top barrels ... $2.25@ 2.75 
Delaware and Maryland Yellows, 
bushel hampers 
| New Jersey Yellows, 
street sales 


Rhode Island 


$1.00 


Elbertas, 


$5.50@6.00 


$.90@1.00 
bushel hampers, 


Meat. 
Trade on the New 
fresh meat market was rather draggy, 
and, as a rule, prices were no better than 
steady. 

Supplies of steer beef were fairly lib- 
eral, better grades were steady to firm, 
with lower grades barely steady. 
the same was true of cow beef. 

Veal was in light supply, fairly active 
demand and prices were generally steady. 
The lamb market was weak under lib- 
eral supplies and a draggy 
Mutton was unchanged. 

Supplies of fresh pork were light, and 
with a fairly good demand; light loins 
| were about steady, with heavier weights 

steady to $1 higher. 


Livestock. 


cattle 10,000, calves 3,000, 
28,000, and sheep and lambs 19,000. 

The hog market opened rather slow 
with prices generally 10 to 15 cents lower 
Butcher hogs 
weighing from 220 pounds up and pack- 


cago 
hogs 


were, 


and 25 cents off in spots. 


ing sows were steady to 10 cents lower. 
The top was $11.70. 

Bulk of the good and choice 
160 to 200 pound hogs sold from $11.10@ 
11.60; 210 to 225 pounds weights brought 
$11.40@11.65; packing 
sold from $9.60@9.85 with a few light 
weights up to $10. 

Pigs were almost unsalable with the 
bulk selling at the close from $8.75 to 
$9.25. Shippers took 6,000 hogs, and the 
estimated holdover was 10,000. 

Steers were in moderate supply and 
grain feds were generally steady to 
strong, and others fully steady. Two 

| loads of prime grade steers from South 


sOWS 


of steers sold from $15.85 to $16.10. 
Cows and heifers were slow at about 
| steady prices, bulls were 10 to 15 cents 
higher. Stocker and feder cattle were 
searce, and trade was low. Vealers were 
weak to 50 cents lower, and the bulk 
went to packers at $16 to $16.50 with 
' others paying $17.50 for a few. 
The market for fat native 
| opened steady to 15 cents lower 
| packers bidding 15@25 cents lower 
range lambs. A few decks of the best 
native lambs went to city butchers 
| $13.75@13.85. with choice range 
held at $14.: 
Some gooc 
at $13.50. C 
| ing lambs bro 
steady, fat ew. 
75@6.50, 


ule western lambs sold 


$13.90. Shéep were 
‘ing quotable from 


Live stock, 


Cattle: 


Slaughter cattle, catves and vealers: 


Steeis (1,100-1,500 Ibs.), good and choice... 


Steers (1,100 lbs. down), 
Steers. medium and common (all matgneni, 
Heifers, good and choice . 
Heifers, common and medium 

Vealers. good and choice 

Feeder and stocker cattle: 

Steers (all weights), good and choice 
Steers, common and medium 


Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), medium an 


Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), medium and 
Packing sows, rough ane smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.), medium, guod and choice.. 


: — of 
medium, good and choice... 
edium weight (200-250 Ibs.), medium, good and choice 


Kansas City 
$11. H0@S15 ».75 


Chicago 
$12 2. 50@$16.50 


good and choice......eeeeees 


oy ee 10,50 
7.50 
17.00 


6.004 
16.00@ 


14.00 


5.75@ 
11.00@ 
8.75@ 
7.00@ 


10.50 
9.00 


8.25@ 10.75 


6.00@ $8.25 


10.25@ 
11.00@ 
10.60@) 11.65 
9.25@) 11.25 
—e 7 
5O0@ 10.25 


11.50 
11.70 


10.00@ 
10.75@ 
10.35@ 

9.75@ 


d choice 
choice 


9.50@ 10.25 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from ae quotations. ) 
eep. 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: Lambs, good 
lbs, down) ... 

All weights (cull and common) 

Ewes, common to choice... 


#eeding lambs, range stock, medium to Choice, esecoreers 


and choice (84 
. 13.65 


12.504 


j@ 


14.00 
12.25 7.4 
4.00@ 6.25 


11.00@ 13.00 


6.50 
14.00 


fleece wools continued to have a | 


stronger | Y 
| result could be expected in an interna- | 
| tional conference of this sort in which | 
Pears and peas weaker. | 


$8.00 | 


5@1.50 | 


| true 
| often reg 


$2.25@2.75 | 


. -$1.25@1.50 || 


Much | 


demand. : 
: ; ment of mutual credit would be greatly | 


hamper 


Estimated receipts of livestock at Chi- | 
' particular, the Conference is of opinion 


grade | 
| training 


| ceive the attention of the different goy- 
generally | 


| to the free circulation of 

| in so far as their removal does 

| danger the vital interests of the different 
countries and their workers. 


| tection 
| Dakota brought $16.65, and several leads | 


| export 
lambs | 
with | 
on | 
at | 
lambs | 


grade 63-pound feed- | 


| in 


8.85@ 10.00 | 


6 with 
11.50 | 


FRIDAY, 


—_—_—_—————— 


Poultry 


i | Theories:0 on 1 Farming 


Of World Conference 


Regarded as Vague 


Department of Agriculture 
Says Recommendations 
Lack Directness for 
Application. 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
Nations or the various 
represented at the Conference. 
culty undoubtedly will be encountered in 
making a practical application of many 
of the suggestions, however, 
their lack of directness. 


“Governments | 


Diffi- | Commission and the Treasury Depart- 


because of | 





It does not seem likely that any other | 


. . . . 1 
such a diversity of agricultural interest | 


is rgpresented. It is not possible, except 
in ‘very general pronouncements, to em- 
brace the points of view of tropical and 


temperate zone agriculture, or of agri- | 


or less industrialized nations and that 


| in the newer countries. 


Improved Technique. 
General Resolutions: 
1. The Conference regards as a vital 


| economic question the increase of agri- 
| cultural 
| view, 


production, and, with this in 
the placing of agriculture on an 
equal footing with industry by enabling 
all those engaged in agriculture to ob- 
tain a satisfactory 


that this necessity 
home to* public opin- 
always realize the 
too 


It is important 
should be brought 
which does not 
situation of agriculture and 
ards it as an industry 
ondary importance. 

Z improvement 


ion, 


2. The of agriculture 
must in the first place be the work of 
the agriculturists themselves. 
eral adoption of technical improvements, 


| culture in the old established and more | 
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International Statistics on Wool Trade Waits 
Acceptance by Members of Industry Abroad | 


Classification Schedule Proposed in United States; Collec: 


tion of Figures to Follow Foreign Endorsement. 


International statistics on the quality, 
weight, condition and value of wool will 
be collected if the classification drawn up 
by the inter-departmental committee of 
the United States Government is accep- 
table to the foreign wool industry, the 
Department of Agriculture stated Sep- 
tember 29. The schedule proposed by 
representatives of the Departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce, the Tariff 


ment has already been heartily endorsed 
by the United States wool trade at meet- 
ings held recently in Boston, Philadel- 
phia and New York. 
The statement follows in full text: 
Plans for the collection of international 
wool statistics were unanimously en- 


| dorsed and promised the active support 
| of the United States wool trade at con- 


ferences at Boston, Philadelphia and 
New York last week between members of 
the trade and George T. Willingmyre, 
wool standardization expert of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, L. C. Conner of 
the United States Tariff Commission, 
and Frank E. Fitzpatrick of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Similar endorsement has been received 


| by mail from the Arizona Wool Growers 


Association, California Wool Growers 


| Association, National Wool Growers As- 


standard of living | 
| and a normal return for their labor and 
| on their capital. 


‘me | of Wool Manufacturers, American Asso- | 
01.79 | 


ciation of Woolen and Worsted Manufac- | 


of sec- | 


sociation and Pacific Cooperative Wool | 


Growers Association. Organizations rep- 
resented at the conferences included the 
Boston Wool Trade, National Association 


turers, Philadelphia Wool Trade and Tex- 
title Association and National 
tion of Worsted and Woolen Spinners. 

The conferees agreed upon a classi- 
fication schedule which provides for the 
gathering of international figures on 


| quality, condition, weight, and value of 


The gen- | 
| schedule calls for 


the scientific organization of production | 


and stock breeding, of the 


campaign | 


against the diseases and the enemies of | 


plants and animals, of marketing, of the 
standardization of agricultural products 
is the interests both of the producers 
and consumers, 


agriculturists to reduce their costs of 


of the search for outlets | 


and of credits and insurance, will permit | 
| | of fiber: 


production in their own interests and to | 


the benefit of consumers. 


Association and Cooperation. 
Owing to the considerable number of 
small and medium-sized agricultural un- 
dertakings—the tendency toward con- 
centration displayed in industry being 
absent—the organization of agricultur- 
and which 


of association cooperation 


tries; it may with advantage be supple- 


| mented by agreements between agricul- 
| tural 


and consumers’ cooperative 
cieties. 

It is to the interest of the 
ments to encourage agriculture and the 
agricultural associations which have as 


their object the improvement of the sit- ! 


uation of the agricultural population. 


S0- | the necessity of 
| tional figures promptly they are made 
govern- 


| coarser, 


| slipe or pulled 


| ists should be continued along the lines | 
York wholesale ! 


: } alent. 
| have already been tested in many coun- 


wool passing ia international trade. 
the collection 
formation on the volume of world wool 
stocks semiannually, as of April 1 and 
October 1; monthly reports on imports, 
exports and re-exports of wool, and a 
monthly survey of wool consumption 
by mills. 

The reports would contain three divi- 
sions covering the diameter or quality 
(1) 58’s and finer, (2) 46’s 
inclusive, and (3) 44’s and 
Carpet wool would be re- 
ported separately. In each division 
would be shown separately the figures 
on grease and washed wool scoured, 
wool, and “on skin” 
wool. It was recommended that the re- 
ports be issued showing the quantities 
and condition as reported by each 
country, and also in clean content equiv- 
The report on experts, imports, 


The 


to 56’s, 


| and re-exports would contain values in 
| addition to quantities. 


The conferees laid especial stress upon 
issuing the interna- 


available. They declared that unless 
this were done, the report would prove 
valueless in enabling the industry as a 


| whole to coordinate production and con- 


In particular, the creation and develop- | 


facilitated by- Government assistance. 
The Conference draws the attention of 
the governments to the fact that high 
rates of interest and heavy taxation 
production. 
3. Other measures to be contemplated 
depend chiefly on legislative action. In 


that social laws ensuring the welfare and 
security of workers should benefit agri- 
culturalists no less than industrial work- 
ers and employes, it being understood 
that such laws must be adapted to the 
special requirements of agriculture and 
to the special living and working condi- 
tionecs of rural populations. It is also 
of the opinion that agricultural instruc- 
tion at all stages and the technical 
of agriculturalists should re- 





- . ! 
ernments as well as of agricultural as- | 


sociations, 

Hindrances to Trade. 
desirable that all hindrances 
and trade in 
agricultural products should be removed, 
not en- 


4. It is 


In those States in which Customs pro- 
is maintained, it should be re- 
duced, both for industry and agriculture, 
to the lowest possible point indispensable 


| to production; care should be taken to 
| assist in the maintenance of an equitable 


balance between industry and agriculture 


} and not to stifle one to the advantage of 
| the other. 


The system of export prohibitions and 
duties (with the exception of 
taxes levied for the benefit of the in- 
dustry concerned) and frequent changes 
in Customs tariffs, which long experience 
has shown to be ineffectual and danger- 
ous, should be definitely abandoned. 

5. The agriculturalist should find his 
just remuneration not through specula- 
tion but in the regularity of prices, per- 
mitting him to reckon on a legitimate 
return equivalent to that accorded to 
other producers, 

6. Since, finally, the policy 
industrial or commerciad 
reacts on the economic situation of ag- 
riculture, and vice-versa, the Conference 
requests the League of Nations to en- 
sure that in all its organizations al- 
ready existing or to be formed which 
are or may be entrusted with economic 
questions, a place be always reserved 
for agriculture proportionate to its im- 
portance as a social and economic factor. 


pursued 
questions 


Certification of Poultry 
Expanded in New Jersey 





Poultry standardization through of- | 


ficial certification is being carried on 
increasing effectiveness by the 
New Jersey State Department of Agri- 
culture, with 86,000 birds registered 


this year, the Department of Agricul- 
ture recently stated. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The New Jersey State Department of 
Agriculture has announced that birds 
entered for certification this year at 
the closing date, September 1, numbered 
86,000, compared with only 7,000 birds 
three years ago. One hundred flock 
owners are represented this year, 
whereas last year 79 flock owners en- 
tered 79,218 birds. This number, how- 
ever, later increased to 122,000 birds, 
on account of flocks being larger than 
was shown at the time of application. 
Seventeen counties in the State are en- 
rolled, as against 11 last year. 


UTE states LINES ships have 
made a great contribution to 
modern iy en travel. When 
“> first began operating betviven 

ead Europe, thousands of 
oe were enabled to cross the 
ocean for the first time in real Amer- 
ican comfort. Now every year more 
travelers book passage on the ese ships. 

United States Liners have the same 
atmosphere that distinguishes first 
class American hotels from all others. 
Careful attention has been paid to 
all details, the service is unsurpassed, 
the staterooms luxurious, and the 
meals famous for their quality all over 
the world. 

Make ceservations for the following 
sailings: —S. S. President Harding, 
Oussber 5th, S.S. George Washington, 
October 12th, 5. S. Republic, to- 
ber 15th, S. S. President Roosevelt, 
October 19th, and S. S. Leviathan, 
October 22nd. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET ON | 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


See your local agent now for reservations from 
ae "Yor to Cobb Queenston), Plymouth, Cher- 


» OF write— 


United States Lines 


STONELEIGH COURT BLDG.,, 
1027 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 
Phone: Main 7431-7432. 


Ta ateteehlieedatemnnnmerniell 
{ 


Associa- 


of in- | 





sumption requirements and help place 
the industry on the stabilized basis 
which is sought through the collection 
of the world figures. 

The next step in the move for com- 
parable world wool figures, Mr. 
myre announced, will be to hold an in- 


ter-departmental meeting of representa- | 


tives of the Department of Agriculture, 
Department of Commerce, Treasury De- 
partment, and U. S. Tariff Commission, 
which group will submit a final report 
of the recommendations of the wool 
trade, producers, and the Government 
departments, to the State Department 
for transmission to the British Ambas- 
sador at Washington. 

Action at this time in the prepara- 
tion of a proposed classification sched- 


ule for use in collecting the world wool | 
by | 


figures is. the result of a request 
British wool interests through the 
ish Ambassador at Washington, 
American views on the subject. 


3rit- 
for 
Mr. 


Willingmyre expressed the hope that this | 


acceptable 
and that 


proposed schedule will be 
to the wool industry abroad, 


steps will be taken soon for setting up | 


the machinery for collecting the world 
wool figures. 


Wheat Stocks Rise 
At Leading Markets 


Stores of Corn Also Gain 


While Oats, Rye, and Bar- 
ley Decline. 


Commercial wheat stocks in store and 
afloat in the principal United States 
markets during the week ended Septem- 
ber 24 totaled 79,567,000 bushels as com- 
pared with 75,013,000 bushels the pre- 
ceding week, according to reports to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, just 
made public by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Corn stocks also increased, 
24,700,000 bushels, the statement said. 
Oats, rye, and barley stocks decreased 
to the following figures: Oats, 26,552,- 
000; rye, 2,124,000 and barley, 6,938,000. 

Canadian grain in store in bond 
United States markets decreased slightly 
to 4,491,000 bushels. Canadian rye in- 
creased to 139,000 bushels, the statement 
says. Oats and barley 
tically the same. United States grain in 
store in Canadian markets showed slight 
increases. ™ 


Willing: | 





| appropriation 


} very 


| but 


— | 
reaching 


in | 


remained prac- ; 


_- 


| : | Public ‘Land Tract 


In Wyoming to Be 
Opened to Settlers 


| Ex-service Men to Have First 


Call; Short Season Makes 
Section Best for Cattle 
Grazing. 


The opening to entry of 601 acres of 
public Sublette County, Wyo- 
ming to qualified former service men on 


land in 


October 11 and to general ‘disposition on 
January 10, was announced recently by 
the General Land Office, Department of 
the Interior. 

The brevity of the growing season, it 
was stated, detracts from the value of 
the land for farming, but it is capable 
of siipporting about 30 head of cattle per 
section for a five-months grazing season. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

A total of 601.15 acres in Sublette 
County, Evanston, Wyoming, land dis- 
trict, open to homestead and desert land 
entries by qualified ex-service men of 
the World War, beginning October 11, 
1927. Filings may be presented during 
the 20 days prior to that date, such fil- 
considered as simultaneously 
filed and to be disposed of :by a drawing. 
From January 10, 1928, any of said land 
remaining unentered will be subject to 
under any of the appli- 
laws by the general 


ing to be 


cable public land 


| public. 


Available information indicates that 
the lands in question are hilly, with a 
small acreage that can be tilled. 
The soil is somewhat rocky on the ridges 
is otherwise very fertile, supporting 
a very good stand of native vegetation. 
length of the grow- 
the lands have little value 
farming, but they do have a rather 
high grazing capacity, being capable of 
supporting about 30 head of cattle per 
section for a five-months grazing season. 


Owing to the short 
ing season, 


for 


Poultrymen to Organize 
Marketing Association 
Poultrymen of Montrose, Delta and 
Mesa Counties, on the Uncompahgre Ir- 
rigation Project, Colorado, have per- 
fected plans for the organization of a 
cooperative poultry marketing associa- 
tion, the Bureau of Reclamation, De- 
partment of the Act, it was said orally 
association anticipates the control of 
approximately 100,000 hens and 6,000,- 
000 eggs during the year. 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
thority of the Commission,” said counsel 
for Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific Railroad Company, the new company 
which would operate the property after 
the reorganization. 

The new company, which was organ- 
ized pursuant to the Kuhn, Loeb-National 
City reorganization plan, was _ repre- 
sented by Robert T. Swaine and Donald 
C. Swatland, of the firm of Cravath, Hen- 
derson & de Gersdorff. Several commit- 
tees of bondholders and stockholders 
which have adopted and approved the 
plan also appeared in support of the ap- 
plication, including the bondholders’ com- 
mittee, of which Frederick H. Ecker, vice 
president of Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, is chairman; the preferred and 
common stockholders’ committee, of 
which Mortimer N. Buckner and Donald 
G. Geddes are chairmen; the Roosevelt 
bondholders’ committee, and the Iselin 
stockholders’ committees. 

“After two and a half years of re- 
ceivership and litigation, the applicant 
and the 40,000 security holders of the 
old company now come before the Com- 
mission for authority to acquire the St. 
Paul properties and to issue its securi- 
ties in payment for such _proper- 
ties pursuant to a plan which has been 
agreed to by $197,000,000 of bonds and 
$173,000,000 of stock of the old St. Paul, 
which has been approved by the courts 
as fair between different classes of se- 
curity holders and under which this great 
common carrier will be adequately 
financed for all future time for the per- 
formance of its public duties,” Mr. 
Swaine stated in his argument to the 
Commission. 


Fixed Charges Provide 
For Margin of Profit 


Under the reorganization plan fixed 
charges are reduced from approximately | 
$21,500,000 to approximately $13,500,- 
000, “a figure safely within the earning | 
capacity of the property,” he said, and 
$185,000,000 of obligations of the old 
railway maturing between 1925 and 1934 
are funded into long term obligations, 
“thus assuring the new company a 
breathing space in which to recover from 
the depression of recent years.” 

The plan also provides a new senior 
financing mortgage which, together with 
the underlying general mortgage bonds 
made available by the liquidation of the 
Government debt, make provision for | 
financing the future requirements of the | 
property upon reasonable terms. A 
further advantage, Mr. Swaine said, 
would result from the elimination from | 
the St. Paul capital structure of the 
$55,000,000 of 6 per cent debt now held by 
the United States Government for $3,- 
000,000 in preferred stock and $52,000,- 
000 in cash provided by the sale of 5 
per cent bonds to stockholders at par. 

“There can be no doubt that every 
interest of the public and of the cecur- 
ity holders demands a prompt reorgani- 
zation and an early termination of the 
receivership,” Mr. Swaine continued. 
“Not only is the property prejudiced by 
the impairment of the good will and lack 
of decisive nanagement necessarily at- 
tendant upon continuance of the receiver- 
ship, but every day’s delay costs the 
property $2,000 in interest alone, as well 
as other expenses, which will be saved 
in the reorganization, and retards the 
return of the system to its full efficiency 
in the public service.” 

With respect to the opposition of the 
Jameson committee before the Commis- 
sion, counsel for the applicant said that | 
“Mr. Jameson’s present proresal to 
freeze out the stockholders in the 1eur- 
ganization, the last of a series of plans 
put forward by Mr. Jameson in the 
course of his opposition to the reor- 
ganization, no two of which were alike, 
is a desperate last minute attempt to 
break up the reorganization, after Mr. 
Jameson’s two years of litigation in the | 
courts have proved unsuccessful.” 

“For more than a year after the re- 
organization plan had been promulgated 
Mr. Jameson, who had invested heavily 
in St. Paul stock, following the receiv- 
ership, criticized the plan as too harsh 
on the stock,” he said. ‘Subsequently, 
having assumed the role of bondholder, | 
he urged that the junior bondholders | 
should receive more fixed charge bonds 
of the new company than the plan gives 
them. Now Mr. Jameson proposes to 
give the old bondholders stock instead 
of bonds, as provided in the plan, and, 
having sold his own stock, proposes to | 
freeze out the stockholders altogether. 

“The Jameson bonds were purchased 
as a speculation, in the face of the receiv- 
ership and at 50 cents on the dollar, and 
the activities of the Jameson committee 
have been and still are in aid of that 
speculation,” Mr. Swaine declared. 
Plan Originally Opposed 
By Roosevelt Bondholders 

“The character of his holdings and 
the inconsistencies of his own 


the whole reorganization is the result 
of a gigantic conspiracy by everybody 
connected with the railroad, including 
all of its security holders, except him- 


self, are utterly without foundation and | 


are of a piece with the reckless charges 
of fraud previously made by Mr. Jame- 
s0n in connection with the St. Paul’s 
acquisition of the Terre Haute and Gary 
lines, which were subsequently 
drawn by the Jameson counsel in open 
court.” 

Mr. Swaine*said that while the plan 
originally was opposed by the Rooseveit 


Railroads 


s of St. Paul Bondholders Hav 
By Court, Reo 


| the applica 


| affecting the equities of the 
| tion plan as between the different classes 


|} made in 
| plan which 


| before | 
judicated before the reorganizers are al- | 
| lowed to complete foreclosure proceed- | 
And such adjudications have been | 
held binding upon the security holders. | 


sugges- | 
tions for reorganization entitle Mr. Ja- | 
meson’s proposals to no consideration | 
at all, while his reckless charges that | 


with- | 


| Bondholders’ Committee, representing 
| largely savings banks, it had been modi- 


| fied at their request to give the holders | 
| of old bonds 20 per cent of the new bonds | 
| to be exchanged in the form of fixed-in- | 


| terest-bearing securities and that the 


| committee now approves the plan. 


Outlining the plan he said that the | 


common. stockholders are to pay an as- 


| sessment of $82 a share and the pre- | 


ferred stockholders $28 a share but that 
| they will each receive all but $4 a share 
| of those amounts in mortgage bonds, the 
| $4 to go to pay the expense of the re- 
ceivership and foreclosure and arrears 
of interest. 

The property is facing many problems, 
he said, including the proposed consoli- 
dation of other roads in its territory and 
its requirement of $17,000,000 a year for 
capital purposes, but the termination of 
the receivership will immediately bring 
about economies “because a receivership 
is always wasteful.” 

“We stand here representing 40,000 
security-holders,” he said, “asking you to 
let us reorganize this property and oper- 
ate it, over the objection of substantially 
a single bondholder who has spent his 
time trying to prevent a reorganization.” 

Counsel for the several committees 
appearing in support of the application 
also argued before the Commission: Mr. 
George Welwood Murray, of New York, 


representing the Preferred Stockhold- | 


ers’ Committee under the plan Mr. 
William Church Osborn, representing 
the Iselin Stockholders’ Committee, and 
Mr. Elihu Root, Jr., representing the 
Roosevelt Bondholders’ Committee. 

Mr. Murray and Mr. Osborn devoted 
their argument chiefly to answering the 
proposal that the stock should be wiped 
out in the reorganization. They 
serted that the reorganization plan was 
an agreement negotiated at arms-length 
by duly constituted committees repre- 
senting the different classes of security 
holders, and that the courts already 
have adjudicated the plan as fair be- 
tween bondholders and stockholders. 
Reorganization Necessary 
To Modify Plan 

“Any attempt now to modify the plan 
to the disadvantage of the stockholders 
would not only be very unjust to the 


as- 


| stockholders, but, as a practical mat- 


ter, if it could be done at all would only 
be possible of accomplishment by be- 
ginning the reorganization all over 
again, at great loss and expense to the 
bondholders,” said Mr. Osborn. ‘The 
property has been purchased under a re- 


o¢ganization plan agreed to by bonds | 
| and stock, and is now held by the new 


company for the benefit of both the 
bonds and the stock. To announce a 
rule that stock must be wiped out in re- 


| organization would be to end forever 


the possibility that the public would re- 
turn to railroad stocks as investments.” 

Mr. Murray said that, while it is for 
the Commission to decide whether the 


| plan as a whole is in the public interest, | 


the details of the plan, affecting the 
private interests of security holders are 
within the jurisdiction of the courts. 
Reply Brief Filed 
By New Company 

A reply brief filed with the Commis- 
sion by the applicant new company, made 
public September 28, says that it ‘con- 
fident that while the Commission will be 
jealous within its jurisdiction to prevent 
ruthless injustice by majorities to minor- 
ities, it will be equally jealous to avoid 
being made the tool of reckless minori- 
ties seeking to impose their will upon 
overwhelming majorities, and confident 
that also that while the Commission will 
be jealous to exercise the ju ction 
conferred upon it by Congress ‘in the 
public interest,’ it will be equally jealous 


| to preserve the separation of powers in- 


herent in American constitutional Gov- 
ernment and will not assume the new 
role of an omnipotent dictator of the 
private financial transactions of Amer- 
ican railroad security holders inter se, 
to which the orderly decision of the 
courts are of not the slightest concern.” 

Discussing the respective functions of 
the courts and the Commission in the 
determination of the questions involved, 


| the brief says in part: 


“Broadly speaking, the one issue is 
whether it is in the public interest for 
to acquire and operate the 
St. Paul Railroad and to issue in respect 
of such acquisition the new securities 
described in the application. Que ons 
reorganiza- 


of security holders not only have no 
relevancy to the present application, but 


| have already been decided adversely to 
the objectors by the courts and are res | 


adjudicata. 
“Courts of 
passage of 


adopte d a 


equity, long before the 
the Transportation Act, 
rule that a foreclosure sale 
furtherance of a reorganization 
inequitably disturbs the re- 
spective priorities of the security holders 
is void as against aggrieved 
holders. It has accordingly become the 


| practice of courts of equity in charge of 
| properties 


reorganization to insist 
that the reorganization plan be brought 
the court and its fairness 


ings. 
“The decree of foreclosure and 


to the court, exclusively, and the decree 
| confirming sale, which has been affirmed 
| upon appeal, found the reorganization 
| plan to be fair and equitable to all 
| classes of security holders. 
Brief Declared to Raise 
Same Questions Again 

“The Jameson brief, however, 
tempts 
to the fairness of the reorganization plan 
as between the different classes of se- 
curity holders which these same objec- 
| tors have raised and argued in the courts 


at- 


| distribution of 
the old security holders, after they are | 
issued for the property acquired, fairly | 


| tions, which have 


security | 


ad- | 


sale | 
in this case reserved such jurisdiction | 


to raise again all the objections | Tax 
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Reorganizations 


e BeenDecided 


rganization Company Pleads: 


Approval of Plans 


| Counsel Asserts Reduction in | 


Fixed Charges Will Provide 
Margin of Profit. 


and which the courts, both original and 
appellate, have found without merit. The 
objectors seek to present to the Com- 
mission for decision issues already con- 
clusively decided against them. 

“Surely there cannot be two inde- 
pendent tribunals to decide the same 
question. What do counsel for the ob- 
jectors think would be the result if the 
Commission were to undertake to de- 
cide that the provisions of a reorgani- 
zation plan which had already been held 
to be equitable by the courts were unfair 


as between the different classes of se- | 


curity holders, and, therefore, not in the 
public interest, and if the courts should, 
in turn, hold that the alternative plan 
suggested by the Commission violated 
the rule in the Boyd case? 


“It is perfectly clear that when courts | 
having jurisdiction have determined that | 


a plan deals equitably with the different 


classes of securities, that determination | 


should be accepted by the Commission. 


“The applicant has no desire, and has | 
not attempted, to limit the jurisdiction | 
of the Commission or to withhold from | 


determination any 
before it. Nothing 


the Commission’s 
question properly 


which the courts have decided or could | 
interferes in the slightest with | 
to | 


decide 
the Commission’s power and duty 
determine whether the acquisition of the 
St. Poui Railroad by the applicant and 
the issue of the new securities in pay- 
ment for the property so acquired are 
in the public interest. All that the courts 
have decided is, if such acquisition and 
the issue of such new securities are in 
the public interest, then the plan for the 
such new securities to 


and equitably recognizes their respective 
priorities and rights. The applicant sub- 
mits that this question is no longer in 
the case. 


Determination of Fairness 
Described as Unconditional 


zation plan was fair and equitable was 
absolute and not conditional. The decree 
of the District Court, as well as the 
opinion of the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
may be seafched in vain for anything to 


suggest that the determination that the | 


plan was fair and equitable woud be in 
any wise altered by any decision that 
the Commission might make. 

“While the foregoing disposes, at the 


threshold, of every argument in the ob- | 
jectors’ bricf as to the fairness of the | 
reorganization plan, no one who exam- } 


ines the opinion of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals on the Jameson appeal from 


confirmation of sale can fail to be con- | 


vinced that the contentions that 
plan deals unfairly as between bonds and 
stock, or as between refunding 
Puget Sound bonds, are utterly without 
substance. Every single argument now 
urged before the Commission was urged 
by these, objectors in the courts and 


‘ircuit Court of Appeals. 


Replying to criticisms of the manner | 


in which the receivership was brought 
about, the brief says: 
“The board of directors 
been derelict in their duty had they 
failed to do what they did. Their action 
in authorizing the appointment of re- 
ceivers, and the steps taken by its offi- 
cers and counsel to procure the appoint- 


would have 


ment of receivers and the delivery of | 


the property of the railway company 


into the custody and control of the Fed- | 
eral courts, to be administered for the | 


benefit of all persons interested therein 
in accordanc~ with their respective liens 
and priorities, followed the practice in 
such cases approved by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in re Metro- 
politan Railway Receivership, 208 U. S. 
90(1908). The practice followed 


amounted in substance to a voluntary | 
assignment for the benefit of creditors. | 


It is the practice which has been in- 


variably foilowed by railroad companies, | 


and also by the large industrial corpora- 
i been 
their obligations as they matured.” 
Elihu Root, Jr., representing 
Roosevelt committee, told the Commis- 
sioners that “we feel very strongly that 

| the injury to us that would result from 


any further protracted delay in the re- | 


organization would far outweigh any ad- 
vantage that could possibly come to us 
from any tinkering with the plan.” 

ff - 

Counsel for Wisconsin 


Asks Approval Withheld 

D. H. Grady, special counsel for the 
State of Wisconsin, asked the Commis- 
sion to withhold its approval of the pro- 


posed issues of securities as long as 


they remain subject to what he called 
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unable to mect | 
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890,000 


8,463.44 
70.9 


Explosives 


the “concealed liability” of the old St. 
Paul company’s contract with the Mon- 
tana Power Company for electric power 
to operate its trains over the mountains 
on its western line. He declared that 
testimony in the Commission’s investi- 
| gation of the affairs of the old company 
showed that in 1911 it entered into a 
contract for power for 99 years at a 


| with a provision for a minimum charge 
of 60 per cent of the maximum, as a 
result of which, he asserted, the com- 
pany was losing $375,000 a year by pay- 
| ing for more power than it could use. 
When Commissioner Hall asked if this 
had been brought to the attention of 
the court Mr. Grady said that the re- 
| ceivers had operated under the contract 
| for two and a half years without doing 
| anything about it. Mr. Swaine said 
that the new company has, under the 
| court decree, a year in which to elect 
| 
t 


whether it will adopt the contracts of | 


the old company. 


Henry W. Anderson, counsel for the | 
Jameson committee, began his argument | 


| by objecting to the interjection into the 
| case of “personal issues” relating to Mr. 
Jameson. 


discourteous” and that it failed to state 
correctly the position of the Jameson 
committee. He argued that the plan is 


* noe . | 
rate of .536 cents per kilowatt hour, but | 


He said the reply brief filed | kk 
by the applicant was “bad-tempered and | grading, 





Mixed Carloads 
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Cattle Shipments 


Freight Charges on Mixed Carloads 
Of Live Stock Are Found Unreasonable 


Complaint Involving Shipments in Official Classification 
Territory Dismissed by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
held in a report made public September 
29, in a proceeding on complaint of the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation that rules 
and regulations governing the assess- 
ment of charges on mixed carloads of 
livestock between points in official classi- 
fication territory are not unreasonable. 

The full text of the Commission’s re- 
port in Docket No. 183862, dismissing 


| the complaint, follows: 


Exceptions were filed by the com- 


| plAinant to the report proposed by the 
j examiner and the case was orally ar- 


gued. 

Complainants, the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation, an unincorporated associa- 
tion of Ohio farmers engaged in co- 
operative marketing, and the Ohio Live- 
stock Cooperative Association, a cor- 
poration engaged in the assembling, 
shipping, and marketing of 


| livestock, by complaint, filed April 29, 


| tions 


unfair to the bondholders and not in the | 
public interest and urged the Commis- | 


sion to reject the application and permit 
the property to remain in receivership 
until a new plan can be formulated em- 
bodying principles recommended by the 
committee. 

“The primary purpose of the Trans- 


legalism and place it under the broad 
powers of this Commission. We are told 
that yon cannot consider any private 


money that is invested in a railroad goes 
into a public trust that is within the 
control of this Commission. 

“Regulation of railway securities came 
about because it was recognized that un- 


portation Act,” he said, “was to take | s . . 
, 2 : > . } 5 vene 5 
railroad financing out of the domain of | TONES SRSEVERSS TA GNSS OF She | 


| Federation, 


1926, allege that the rules and regula- 
governing the assessment of 
freight charges on mixed carloads of 
livestock’ between points in official 
classification territory are unreasonable. 
We are asked to prescribe a reasonable 
method of computing charges for the 
future. he American Farm Bureau 
the Lexington Board of 


| Commerce, the Louisville Livestock Ex- 
| change and the Kentucky Farm Bureau 


rights of investors, but under that act | 


less capitalization of railroads was made | 


subordinate to the public interest gov- | 


ernment ownership was inevitable. As 


a result we are confronted with certain | 
principles to which the Commission must | 


conform. 
Limitation Sought 


On Bonded Debt 


“To fix a basis for the compensation of | 


capital devoted to the public service the 


| law said it should be based on the valua- | 
tion of the property and the commission | 
was authorized to fix the percentage of | 


fair return. From this you naturally 
debt of a railroad should be at such ratio 
that the equity in the property repre- 
sented by the stock may earn a fair re- 
turn. It is perfectly axiomatic that you 


must have the bonded debt within a limit | 
of 50 per cent and your interest charges | 


at no more than 50 per cent of the net 
income.” 

Mr. Anderson then referred to a large 
| chart comparing the present and pro- 
| posed capitalization of the railroad com- 
pany with a plan which he suggested. 
This showed the proposed capitalization 
as $707,651,549, counting the common 
stock at $100 a share, including 67 per 


| stock. His suggested plan provided for 


$218,542,960 of undisturbed liens 


leaving $456,657,040, or 66 per cent, as 


“The determination that the reorgani- | 4°TV¢ at the conclusion that the bonded | 





cent of funded debt and 33 per cent of | 


a funded debt of $243,342,960, including | 
and | 
$25,000,000 of new bonds, or 34 per cent, | 


a “balance of equity to be capitalized | 


according to the principles of the Trans- 


$700,000,000.” 

“You have here,” he said, “a structure 
in which 67 per eent is bonded debt and 
| only 33 per cent stock. 
| that is contrary to the principles of the 


portation Act, based on a valuation of | 


In my opinion | 


Transportation Act and should not be | 


| permitted. 
| always apply that principle to 

capitalization of existing railroads but 
| this is the finest speculative structure and 


I ever saw.” 

Mr. Anderson characterized the pro- 
posed adjustment bonds as “worse than 
| stock and having none of the qualities 
of bonds,” and said they “ought not be 
placed in any railroad in the United 
States.” 

Mr. Anderson took the position that all 
the equity in the property, after the un- 
derlying bonds and those to be sold to 
raise new money, belongs to the stock- 


entitling them to participate in the reor- 
ganization. , 


Valuation Given Property 
Of Canadian Company 


| September 28 made public a tentative 
| valuation report finding the final valua- 


| tion for rate-making purposes of that | 


part of the property of the Great North- 


holders, and that the stockholders of the | 
old company no longer have an equity | 


I realize that you cannot | 
the | 


the most unsound investment structure | 


complaint. 
Most of Shipments 
In Mixed Carloads 


Complainants’ membership consists of 


| approximately 32,000 farmers, and the 
| livestock produced by them is marketed 
| through various county units or asso- 
| ciations. 
| kinds of livestock and it is optional with 
them to market the stock when ready | 
for market, or when the market condi- | 
deter- | 


The producers have many 


tions are most favorable. This 
mines to a great extent the time of mar- 


keting and results in a great number | 


of mixed carload shipments. Complain- 
ants state that the shipping of livestock 


| in mixed carloads is a necessity, and 
that since 1924, approximately 67 per | 


cent of their shipments have been for- 
warded in that manner. 

The present rules and regulations for 
assessing freight charges on mixed ship- 


ments of livestock moving in central ter- | 


ritory are reproduced in part below: 
“Mixed shipments—Livestock may be 


shipped in mixed carloads at ratings | 


showing below, subject to the following 
rules: 

“(1) When cattle, calves, hogs, sheep, 
lambs, goats, kids, horses and (or) mules 
are shipped in mixed carloads, charges 


| shall be based on the carload rate and 


minimum weight for that kind of stock 
which on a straight carload basis pro- 
duces the highest charge, subject to the 
exceptions in (2) and (38) below. 

(2) In no case, except as provided in 
paragraph (3), shall the charge per car 
be less than on a straight carload of the 
highest-rated kind of actual weight of 
the mixed shipment. 

“(3) Charges on mixed-carload ship- 


ments of cattle and calves shall nof ex- | 


ceed charges computed on basis of the 
cattle rate at actual weight of the entire 
shipment or at the cattle minimum 
weight if greater. 

“(4) The above provisions for mixed 


shipments will not prohibit the treating | 


of any part of such shipments as a sepa- 
rate less-than-carload shipment. 
Exception Is Made 
On Intrastate Hauls 

“Exception on Ohio intrastate ship- 
ments: 

“The following will apply to mixed 


| ears of livestock moving intrastate be- 


tween points in the State of Ohio: 
“If carriers parties to tariff receive 


| for shipment ¢ cur containing a mixture 


| of hogs, cattle, sheep calves, lambs, and 


| state Commerce Commission 





western Telegraph Company of Canada | 


operated in the United States to be $312,- 


500,- as of 1919 for the property owned | pittsburgh, Pa., in Baltimore & Ohio car 


and $62,500 for that owned and used. | 


Property valued at $250,000 was leased 


pany. 


8 Months 

1926 
71,366,414 
18,084,095 
100,687,715 
14,324,377 
21,088,809 
37,888,439 
78,161,272 
22,526,443 
6,400,000, 
16,106,674 
14,957,081 
8,458.54 


T7.6 


1926 
10,228,284 
2,522,096 
14,265,271 
2,258,906 . 
2,771,071 
4,862,665 
10,507,315 
3,757,956 
800,000 
2,956,725 
2,707,013 
8,457.32 
13.7 


1927 
194 


13,933,452 
19,610,340 
37,827,919 
76,318,813 
21,870,779 

6,490,000 

5,360,374 


396 


126 

128 

8,463.44 
Tht 


11,590,878 
2,268,535 
15,184,344 
2,156,395 
1,934,353 
4,563,012 
9,380,335 
5,804,009 
1,213,950 
4,587,966 
4,106,930 
9,391.37 


goats, or any two or more of them, «he 


| freight rate charged shall be based upon | 
the same animal classification as is used | 
| to 
| weight. 


determine the minimum freight 
(House Bill 156, Section 504-4.) 
In compliance with order of the Inter- 
in Docket 
No. 11699 of July 2, 1923 (C. F. A. Inf. 
2313).” 

Complainants contend that the rules as 
published are so complicated that it is 


difficult to ascertain the proper basis for | 


assessing freight charges, and cause con- 
siderable confusion and misunderstand- 
ing. They introduced an exhibit showing 
46 carload shipments of mixed livestock 
moving interstate, together with the 
charges paid thereon; also the charges 


5 ‘ . -..; | which would have been applicable under | 
"| > rstate Co Fi ss | : » | 
The Interstate Commerce Commission | rules proposed by them, which are practi- 


cally the same as the Ohio intrastate 
rules. 

As an example, a shipment containing 
12 cattle, 32 hogs and 238 calves, weigh- 
ing in the aggregate 20,900 pounds, was 
transported from Salesville, Ohio, to 


No, 11317, on January 12, 1926. Charges 


| Were assessed at actus i igh- 
|. cue itcnes Colne falnemes Ga essed at actual weight and high 


est rate 
rate). 


of 23.5 cents (hog and calf 
This produced a freight charge 


Monthly Reporis of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Chicago & North Western Railway. 
August 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 
1927 


1926 
August 
10,946,008 

2,376,242 
14,668,186 
2,268,617 
2,366,500 
4,459,516 
9,807,712 
4,860,424 
1,103,718 
3,755,064 
8,420,723 
9,404.21 

66.9 


1927 1926 
8 Months 
73,844,807 76,142,767 
14,918,385 16,188,546 
98,984,734 102,717,550 
14,456,483 14,458,102 
16,480,825 20,591,269 
84,688,862 35,002,520 
71,246,238 75,505,867 
27,738,496 27,211,683 
7,715,240 7,489,910 
19,993,448 19,688,057 
17,289,447 17,705,967 
9,391.41 9,404.21 


61.8 « 72.0 73.5 








of $49.12, whereas had shipment moved 
intrastate and under the proposed basis, 
the freight charges would have been 
$45.10, or $4.02 less than that actually 
paid. 

The same situation is shown through- 
out the exhibit, the excess amcunts over 
the proposed basis ranging from 938 cents 
up to $28.19. Also, in connection with 
some of the shipments, there would have 
been a full allowance for hogs within 


the State of Ohio, which is not deductible | 
hogs | 


on mixed shipments con aining 
when shipped interstate, where for in- 
stance the sheep rate was applicable. 
Complainants. contend that in such cases 
they are not only paying the highest 
rate when actual weight is in excess of 
the highest minimum, but also a penalty 
over what would have been applicable 
on intrastate traffic. 

Complainants also show that on 35 car- 
load shipments received 
from January 1, to August 31, 1926, in- 
clusive, 10 were in straight carloads and 


the remaining 25 mixed shipments; that | 


five of these straight carloads were 
loaded in excess of the _ prescribed 
minimum, but that the other shipments 
were in a number of instances less than 
50 per cent of the minimum required; 
that freight charges were paid on 736,- 
570 pounds of weight, while the actual 
weight of the livestock was but 523,910 
pounds, or 212660 pounds paid for but 
not loaded, or‘an average of 6,076 pounds 
per car. Complainants are asking that, 


; with the execption hereinafter referred 


to, the same rules be applied on inter- 


at Louisville | 





Reduction of Rates 
On Cattle Shipped to 
California Approved 


Examiner Finds Tariff to 


Swanston Unreasonable 
and Suggests Rep- 
aration. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on September 29 a proposed 
report in’ which Examiner George C, 
Clarke recommends in a proceeding on 
complaint of C. E, Swanston & Son, of 
Swanston, Cal., the rates on cattle and 
sheep from points on the Southern Pa- 
cific and Western Pacific in Nevada, on 
the Southern Pacific in Oregon, and on 
the Fernley-Lassen branch of the South- 
ern Pacific in California moving via an 
interstate route to Swanston, should be, 
found unreasonable but not unduly prej 
udicial. 

The examiner’s report suggests that a 
reasonable basis of rates should be pre- 
scribed for the future and reparation 
awarded on past shipments. The text of 
the examiner’s recommendation made in 
the proposed report in Docket No. 18764 
reads: 

Upon consideration of this record the 
Commission should find that the rates as- 
sailed on cattle and sheep, in carloads, 
from points on the Southern Pacific and 
Western Pacific in Nevada, on the South- 
ern Pacific in Oregon, and on the Fcrn- 


| ley-Lassen branch of the Southern Pa- 


state shipments as are now applicable | 


on intrastate shipments in Ohio. 


| Complainants Declare 


Rules Are Conflicting 

Paragraph 4 of the tariff rules and 
regulations quoted above provides that 
any part of a mixed shipment may be 
billed at the less-than-carload weight and 
rate. 
paragraph conflicts with the consolidated 


cific in California moving via an inter- 
state route, to Swanston, Cal., are not 
unduly prejudicial but that they were, 
are, and for the future will be unreason- 


| able to the extent that they exceeded, ex- 
ceed, or may exceed the rates established 


by those carriers on May 7, 1927, for ap- 


| lication over their respective lines; that 


Coniplainants contend that this | 


classification, and that it is impossible | 


to bill one or two head of small stock at 
the less-than-carload weight and rate as 
such method of billing would be gov- 


erned by the minimum weights as pub- | 
lished in the consolidated classification. | 
They ask that when loading one or two | 
head of small live stock in a mixed ship- | 


ment, that they be permitted to bill that 


| part of the shipment at the actual weight | 


on the classification basis, providing this | 


made a lower charge. 


Complainants also contend that the | 
regulations governing the assessment of | 
freight charges on mixed shipments of | 
live stock are different from those under 


which freight charge: 


They call attention to the fact that Rule 
10 of consolidated freight classification 


provides that the cheapest combination | 


of freight charges shall apply on mixed 
shipments applicable thereto, live stock 
alone being excluded. They contend that 
there is no good reason why live stock 


should not be entitled to the same priv- | 


ilege as other traffic. 

The rules and regulations governing 
mixed carload shipments of live stock, as 
published in official classification No. 29, 


| effective January 1, 1907, continued in 


effect with minor changes until official 


| classification No. 43 was published, effec- 


tive January 1, 1916. On December 30, 
1919, these rules were canceled by freight 


road Administration. New rules were 
published applicable to the territory cov- 


ered by this complaint in Supplement 1], | 


Agent Kelly’s tariff I. C. C. No. 851. In 


February, 1922, the rule hereinabove set | 


forth becamé effective on Ohio intrastate 
traffic. No change was made in inter- 


National Live Stock Exchange v. A. A. 
R. R. Co., 69 I. C. C. 125. In our report 
we prescribed rules for future applica- 
tion, which were modified on reargument, 
81 I. C. C. 305. These rules are 
plicable throughout the United States. 
They became effective Sept. 28, 1928. 

Defendants are not asking that Rule 
10 be applied to lie stock. A similar 
rule was found unreasonable on live stock 
in 69 I. C. C. 125. 

We find that the rules and regulations 
assailed were not and are not unreason- 
able. Complaint will be dismissed. 


Decisions on Rates 


By the 
Interstate Commerce 
‘Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
September 29 »y the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are summarized as 
follows: 

No. 18362. Ohio Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation et al. v. Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railway Company et al. Decided 
September 22, 1927. Rules and regu- 
lations governing the assessment of 
charges on mixed carloads of live stock 
between points in official classification 
territory found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 18586. National Tube Company 
yv. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company et al. Decided September 
22, 1927. Applicable rates on wrought 
pipe, in carloads, from Lorain, Ohio, to 
various Kansas destinations found un- 
reasonable, but not unjustly discrimina- 
tory or unduly prejudicial. Reparation 
awarded and waiver of undercharges au- 
thorized. 

No. 18621. Wheeler Publishing Com- 
pany et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company et al. Decided 
September 22, 1927. 
books, in carloads, from Chicago, IIL, 
to Oklahoma City, Okla., and Dallas, 
Tex., found not unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory, unduly prejudicial or 
otherwise unlawful. Complaint  dis- 
missed. 


Rates on school 


on mixed ship- | 


ment of other commodities are assessed. | hey 29 by the Interstate Commerce Com 
| ee 3 J 4 je 


| Smith & Western Railway. 


| et al. 


shipment 
outfits from Lumber City and Baxley, 





complainant made shipments as_ de- 
scribed from points on those lines within 
the statutory period and paid and bore 
the charges thereon; that it was dam- 
aged thereby in the amount of the dif- 
ference between the charges paid and 
those which would have accrued at the 
rates herein found reasonable, and that it 
is entitled to reparation with interest. 
Complainant should comply with Rule V 
of the Rules of Practice. 


An order for the future should be en- 
tered. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Comniission 


Rate complaints made public Septem- 


mission are summarized as follows: 

No. 19689, Sub No. 2, Sengel Motor 
Company, of Fort Smith, Ark., v. Fort 
Seeks rea- 
sonable rate on automobiles from Lans- 
ing, Mich., to Fort Smith. Claims repa- 
ration of $146. 


No. 20059, Cleveland Worsted Mills 


| Company, of Cleveland, O., y. Pennsyl- 


vania Railroad et al. Requests Commis- 
sion to require application of reasonable 
retes on woolen piece goods from Ra- 


| venna, Ohio, to New York City. 


No. 20060, The Best Foods, Inc., of 
Chicago, v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Requests Commission 


rate authority No. 15776 of the Director, | to order application of third class rating 


Division of Traffic, United States Rail- | 


on “relish spred” from Chicago and San 
Francisco to points in western classifi- 


| cation territory. 


No. 20061, Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, of New Orleans, v. Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad et al. Seeks reason- 
able rates on shelled peanuts from Fort 
Gaines, Ga., to Detroit, Mich. Claims 


: ed i $121.5 
state rules until they were attacked in | wepetation of S101.00. 


No. 20062, V. B. Atkins Grocery & 
Commission Company, of’ Selma, Ala., 
Request Commission to require 
establishment of reasonable rates on 


a grain and grain products from Missouri, 
aP- | Tilinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 


| North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 


Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee 
to Selma. Claim reparation. 


No. 20063, Hardaway Contracting 


| Company, of Columbus, Ga., v. Sea- 


board Air Line et al. Seeks reasonable 
rates on gravel from Montgomery, Ala., 
to Norfleet, Fla. Claims reparation. 

No. 20064, Hardaway Contracting 


| Company, of Columbus, Ga., v. South- 


ern Railway et al. 
of 


Claims reparation on 
second-hand contractors’ 


Ga., to Norfleet, Fla. 


No. 20065, E. I. du Pent de Nemours 
& Company, of Wilmington, Del., v. At- 
lanta & West Point Railroad et al, 
Claims reparation of $5,629.72 on cotton 
seed hull shavings from various points 
in Soughern States to Parlin, N. J, 


Hearings on Gravel Rates 
In Southwest Are Postponed 


Interstate Commerce Commission on 
September 28 announced a_ postpone. 
ment of the hearing In connection with 
its investigation of rates on sand, gravel, 
crushed stone and shells within the 
Southwest, Part 11 of its rate structure 
investigation, No. 17000, and related 
cases, to November 5 at the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Immediately after the close of the hear- 
ing at New Orleans, hearings will be 
held at the Hotel Adolphus, Dallas, Tex, 
The hearing was originally assigned for 
October 31 at Dallas and at New Orleans 
immediately thereafter. The hearing will 
be before Examiner Waters. 


Other tables of monthly 
earnings of railroads will 


be found on Pages 10 and 
11. 
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Banking 


Europe’s Buying Power, at Home and 
Asserted to Be Rapidly Increasing in Strength 


> 


Promises to React 
On American Trade 


Result Reflected by Increased 
Competition in Latin-Amer- 
iea and Far East. 


The improvement in European busi- 
ness, noticeable in the improved financial 
conditions, promises to react on Ameri- 
can trade, said Dr. Julius Klein, director 


BEING 


THE UNITED States DAILy. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


—_—_———_—— 


Kuropean Budgets 


—_—————_ 


pulp mill machinery exports went abroad 
from that State. 


The city of Wilmington, according to | 


our latest official figures, produces some 
3 per cent of the United States’ total 
exports of leather, the figures for goat 
and kid leather from the State of Dela- 
ware being 2 per cent of our total ex- 


ports. Europe is the oniy continent in 


which cur competitors sell more leather 


than do American tanners, and it 


moreover, the only continent from which 


| American producers meet serious com- 


of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic | 


Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce, in an address on September 
before the Wilmington, 
of Commerce. 


del., 


29 | 


Chamber | 


The betterment experienced on the con- | : eps ‘ 
merce is actually assisting the industry 


tinent of Europe, he said, means, in the 
ngynxe future, improved buying power, 
wwich will be reflected not only in Europ? 
but in the overseas dominions as well. 
Dr. Klein’s address, in full text, follows: 


There can be no doubt about the funda- | 


mental and far-reaching improvement 
which is increasingly evident in almost 
every phase of Kuropean business. It 
is futile to ignore the fact that this 
si tion 
pagers industry in the United States 
from two angles: Europe is both our 
leading customer overseas (last year she 
bought over 48 per cent of our total ex- 
ports), and she is also by all odds our 
most formidable competitor, in which her 
strength is rapidly increasing, particu- 
larly in the highly potential markets of 
Latin America and the Far East. 


are ; : he os rial Surope is 
s situation in a reviving Euro} : ; ee ; 
Thi | Philadelphia and vicinity to discuss to 


a community 


of particular interest to 
value of manu- 


such as Wilming:on. Th 
factured products of your city (accord- 
ing to the census of 1925) was in round 
figures $77,000,000. If we take 15 r 
cent of this total as a rough estimate 01 
the amount normally exported to for- 
eign markets by similar industries 
throughout the United States, we find 
that Wilmington’s overseas sales would 
not be less than $11,500,000. It is safe 
to assume that at least that amount 
finds its way to foreign buyers through 
direct and iidirect channels. 
Wilmington’s stake in foreign markets 
is, therefore, a decidedly worth while 
item and its increase or decrease means 


petition in the world leather markets. 
Wilmington is deeply interested in the 
business of leather production. 


It will not be inappropriate at this | 


point to say, with all due modesty, that 
in this question the Department of Com- 


in a very important matter and is plan- 
ning to be of still further service. A 
leather Trade Commissioner has been 
sent to Europe to watch the activities 
of our competitors abroad. He will re- 
port not only en the methods used by 


| there competitor~, but also on the pros- 


is of of profound importance | There 


for inercased American leather 
sales in the different European markets. 
is no doubt that your trade in 
leather will benefit very much from his 
services. 

In this connc 
edly also take advantage of the new 
Leather Export Club in Philadelphia 
(organized partially through the efforts 
of the Hide and Leather Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Com- 
merce). This organization enables the 
export managers cf the tanneries in 


pects 


on, you can undoubt- 


| their mutual advantage, different phases 
| of the leather export trade. 


per | 


| trade. 


Wilmington produces car and foundry | 


and machine shop products to a total 
of more than $15,000,000. Our exports 
in this lien tell me that at least $3,000,- 
000 of this should be finding its way 
to foreign markets. The question of 
transportation, both land and water, «is, 
therefore, of vital importance to your 
The entire country learned with 
interest of the recent opening for busi- 


| ness of the new passenger and freight 


| canal between Baltimore and Philade!- 


| phia, which has added to the importance | 5 : 
| terial enterprises overseas. 


much to the pay envelopes of her 14,000 | 


wage earners, with their annual earn- 
ings of $17,000,000, to the retailers who 
serve their needs, and to the dividend 
checks of the owners of her 181 fac- 
tories. 
the total value of the products worked 


upon in your mills, but by your efforts | 


you have added (so say the official fig- 
ures) $35,000,000 in value. 


Wiimington Widely Known 
In Chemical Field 


Illustrations may be taken from four 
of your typical industries. Wilmington 
is widely known in the field of chemicals, 
very largely explosives, but we have not 
forgotten that it also produces large 
quantities of railroad and foundry ma- 


Seventy-seven million dollars is | 


of Wilmington as a port. 


All of these developments in the way | 
of transportation have a marked and | 


indirect, if not direct, effect upon our 
foreign trade. Their development means 


that we are taking advantage of all our | 


natural facilities and thereby stimulat- | chandise‘which makes up the $83,000,000 


| of annual imports of the United States 


ing our foreign traffic interchange. 


| European Buying Power 
| Of Uimost Importance 


| most importance both in terms of im- | 


European buying power is of the ut- 


| proving the market we already have in 


| the Old World, which 
| 000,000 worth of American machinery | 


absorbed 


| last year, but also because of the indus- 


terials, machine shop and tool products, | 


leather, and numerous other commodities. 
The prominence of companies in the 


chemical industry whose executive estab- | 


lishments are located in Wilmington 
makes this city one of the most widely 


| on the domestic side involving the ma- | 


advertised in this field, not only in the | 


United States but throughout the world. | 


The operation of chemical plants lo- 
cated at strategic industrial sites 


throughout the country is directed from | 
The name of this city is | 


Wilmington. 


linked with explosives, dyes, naval stores, | 


pyroxylin plastics, lacquers, etc. ; 
One must realize the magnitude of 


the chemical industry of which the com- | 


modities enumerated are representative, 
to appreciate the position Wilmington 
has attained. 


dustries (including petroleum refining 


| a major obstacle to the further advance- | 
industry, and the | 
therefore, | 


The group of chemical in- | ‘ 
| hoping to undertake some careful scru- | 


coke and the like), with an annual pro- | 


duction of about six billion dollars, is 
the fourth largest industry group in 
the United States, surpassed only by 
j foodstuffs, textiles and iron cel steel 
4 igducts. It accounts for 10 per 
of’ the total value of manufactures 


the United States. Further, practically | 


every branch of American industry is 


dependent upon chemical products for the | 


processing, preservation and development 
of their ‘products. 
The American chemical industry even 


using the term in a narrower sense to | 
exclude mineral fuels and certain other | 


products is the largest in the world and 
produces approximately the equivalent of 
the rest of the world combined. Ameri- 
can consumption accounts for somewhere 


between 90 and 93 per cent of our pro- | 
duction of chemicals in this sense of the | 
word and we import the equivalent of | 


10 per cent of production, consisting 


principally of raw materials not indige- | 


nous to the United States or supple- 
mentary to our raw material supply. 


As a producer of practically one-half | 


of the world’s chemical requirements it 


is felt that in exporting but 7 or 8 per 


cent of our production we are overlook- | 


ing the possibilities inherent in develop- 
ing foreign markets for these products. 
Our principal 
England and France export from 25 to 
33 per cent of their production. Singu- 
larly, our competitors are our best 
customers, which is a tribute to the qual- 
ity and competitive character of our 
products. 
port consciousness in this chemical area 
is one object of establishing one of our 
offices in Wilmington. 


Europe Is Largest 
Competition in Leather 

In 1926 almost 60 per cent of the total 
of $1,324,000 of American exports of 
steam railway passenger cars was cred- 
ited to Delaware. Turning to the other 
principal products of Wilmington’s mills, 
we find that, according to the census of 
manufactures, between 36 and 40 per 
Sent of our total exports of $1,590,000 
of vulcanized fiber was credited to Dela- 
ware, while 9 per cent of our paper and 


| spreading in commercial and industrial | 
circles, which previously had been la- | 





competitors—Germany, | 


| Geneve. and Stockholm. 


To foster an even greater ex- | 


trialization of many new lands across | 


the Pacific and below the equator, which 


are reacting to improved European de- | 
mands for their raw materials and are | 
now in a position to strengthen their | 


industrial development. 
Incidentally, there is a vital problem 


chinery industry. 
leased show that 


Figures recently re- 
at least two out 


This is partly ex- 


| plained by a lack of aggressive export- | 
ing, but one of the chief difficulties is 


in connection with antiquated equip- 


ment—a postwar heritage which is still | 


cluttering up all too many small shops. 
This obsolescence of plant constitutes 


ment of American 
Department of Commerce is 


situation in the near future. 

There is a “Mental Rennaissance” in 
full swing in Europe. The 
tinent has already shaken off the “ca- 


tiny of the 


lamity complex.” In fact, for some time 
| European business on 


the whole has 
convincing evidence 
recovery. Not the least important im- 
provement has been’ the gradual 
strengthening of business morale. An 
encouraging spirit of determination ‘is 


been showing 


boring under a cloud of despair. 


There is a growing conviction that the | 
problem facing the continent is one of | 
trade dislocation rather than of down- | 


right destruction. Antoher thing is cer- 
tain; it is fully realized that the pursuit 
of the phantom of “pre-war normalcy” 


is not only inexpedient but futile, that a | 
new economic world has come into being | 
since 1918 and the task invelves not the | 
“restoration” of antiquated conditions, | 


but adjustment to a new and vastly im- 
proved business environment. 
Helpful Reaction 

Of Trade Discussions 


Witness the vigor with which a num- | 


ber of topics hitherto forbidden for non- 
domestic discussion—such as trade poli- 
cies, embargoes, import and_ export 
quotas, ete.—were fully and 
business conferences this summer at 
early to observe many definite results 
from these gatherings. 

But there can be no doubt of 
helpful reactions upon certain conti- 
nental trade agreements and tariff sched- 
ules now in the making, especially as re- 
gards the simplifications of customs pro- 
cedures and classifications, and the dura- 
tion periods of international commercial 
understandings. 

Out of one group of 180 
trade treaties drawn up since 1920, no 
less than 153 were only valid for one 
year or less. International business has 
thus been reduced almost to a nomad 


existence, living in tents, as it were, sub- | 


ject to eviction on a few wecks’ or even a 
few hours’ notice. This situation has 


| Dr. Julius Kleim Asserts that 


: | 
18, 





| tained. 


| 3,718,000,000 marks, ; 
| 2,154,000,000 in June, 1926—a formidable 


| half 
| countries—France, 
/ amount thus expended by our tourists 


$80,- | 


of | 
| five manufacturers in this country made | 
| no profit in 1925. 


older. con- } 


of | 


frankly | 
| analyzed in the two large international | 
| This exploitation has been appealed to | 
As yet it is too | 


their | 


European } 





in Dominions, 


} 


| 


Conditions Abroad 
Greatly Improved 


Situation Is Important to 
Domestic Indusiries. 


led to a determination to substitute at 





least frame dwellings, so as to speak, for 
the tents. The tendency of late has been 
toward longer termed agreements, so 
that business might have assurance of 


something more than ‘one-night stands.” 


In practically all countries, currency 
and budgetary ‘sbilization has been at- 
The s.cndy advance of savings 
has been another financial indicator of 
importance. The total of these savings 
in Germany on July 4, 1927, exceeded 
as compared with 


increase of nearly 80 per cent. 

Another significant factor in this eco- 
nomic renaissance of Europe has been 
the recovery of numerous so-called “in- 
visible” items in international transac- 
tions. The value of middlemen’s services 
performed by the United Kingdom for 
the trade of other nations, for instance, 
including interest on commercial and in- 
dustrial loans this year will probably 


| exceed two billion dollars. 


Then there is always American tourist 
expenditures in Europe, which have so 
long contributed conspicuously to the re- 
habilitation of several countries. This 
year these expenditures will exceed one- 
billion dollars. In fact, in some 
for example—the 


for service is more than that paid by 
America for merchandise imports from 
those countries. Furthermore, the rates 
of profit on the retail transactions and 
services that go to make up this sub- 
stantial item of tourist traffic are far 
higher than those made on exports of 
merchandise on a wholesale basis. 


European Control 
Qver Raw Materials 

Still another evidence is the control 
by European capital of lucrative raw ma- 
This is still 
evident, especially in rubber, tin, nitrates, 
gold, petroleum, vegetable oils, ete. Brit- 


ish capital still owns a billion dollars’ | ark, N. J. $200,000 capital, Consolidated | 


| today under the Act of Nov. 7, 1918, un- 


worth of railroads in Argentina, a good 
portion of the traffic of which is in the 
wool, hides, quebracho, and other mer- 


from Argentina. Belgian exploitation of 


c ‘copper promises to be of major | 
ee oe Feb, 25, 1927. 


importance in that trade. Dutch opera- 
tions in rubber are assuming major pro- 
portions. 

Conspicuous among the newer phases 
of European economic life is the problem 
of increasing industrial efficiency which 
is taking hold in almost every manufac- 
turing area, especially on the Continent. 
The Germans, for example, are devour- 
ing literature on American factory 
methods and technique. The visit of 
scores of commercial and industrial dele- 
gations to the United States is having a 
similar effect, so far at least as active 
interest is concerned. More and more 
the Continent—and Britain as well—is 
pondering over the possible application 
of American industrial methods to 
achieve, improved production, better 
standards of living, and general manu- 
facturing advances. 

While the industrial situation in the 
Old World has still many unfavorable 
spots in some districts or industries, on 
the whole the recovery in recent months 
has been decidedly gratifying. Unem- 
ployment figures have been dwindling 
steadily. Strikes have decreased in al- 
most every important industry and man- 
ufacturing center; throvghout central 
Europe the number of industrial dis- 
turbances has follen off nearly 60 per 
cent below 1925 figures. Industrial pro- 
duction generally has risen steadily. The 
steel exports of FEfurope for 1927 will 
show for the first time a substantial 
gain—probably about 20 per cent—in 
volume over 1913. 

These are some of the hopeful signs. 
But there is still considerable room for 
improvement in the European economic 
situation. Old World business leaders 
complain that trade barriers are still re- 
tarding commercial development all over 
the Continent. They point out, for ex- 
ample, that about 6,000 miles of new 
frontiers were set up in Europe by the 
Treaty of Versailles and several of these, 
as well as the older ones, have been dec- 
orated with strands of barbed wire in the 
shape of cumbersome customs procedure, 
multiplicity of tariff classifications, and 
in general an all too widely prevalent 
excessive economic nationalism.” 


Exploitation of “New” 
Land Follows War 


Just as has happened after every great 
war in modern times, there has been— 
and is still going on—an intensive ex- 
ploitation of the resources of colonies, 
dominions and other economically “new” 
lands as a solution for unemployment. 


for the purpose of repairing the havoc 
of warfare in the mother countries. 

The reactions of this movement upon 
American trade have already set in. 
There has been a stimulation of buying 
power in the new lands, many of which 
require just the type of mining machin- 
ery, farm equipment, road building ap- 
paratus, etc., which was used in opening 
up our country. But—conversely—there 
is evident a perfectly natural endeavor 
to conserve the benefits of this new de- 
velopment primarily for the parties im- 
mediately involved, especially through 
preferential tariffs. 

To this we can take no exception, un- 
less, of course, there be evidence of dis- 
crimination. ' This situation has a bear- 
ing not only on our exports of manufac. | 


| & Trusts Company 


| purpose of 


| Belgium 


| Czechoslovakia 
| Denmark 


| Sweden (krona ) 


| China (Chefoo tacl) 
| Ching (Hankow 
| China (Shanghai 


| India (rupee) 


| Argentina 
| Brazil (milreis ) 


, lumber, 


- Reserves 


U. §. Treasury Statement 
September 27 
| (Made Public September 29, 1927) 


Receipts, 
Customs receipts. ..... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
TnGMe WABs oo 6 wsicss, 
Miscellaneous internal 
TOVERUS ce es g0r,, 
Miscellaneous receipts, 


$1,455,973.17 


2,243,113.70 
1,054,614.53 
$6,488,849.78 
10,218,650.00 
496,801,738.85 


Total ...cecvcsoss.,, $6198 000,288.63 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal re 
Operations in special ac- 
COUNTS. satv aw w cies 
Adjusted service certifi- 
Ohta TUNG, 6 dw weswens 
Civil service retirement 
LOE cv ietee eine Sr 
Investment of 
funds 


Total ordinary receip 
Public-debt receipts.... 
Balance previous day.. 


$4,275,209.55 
2,899,515.16 
201,913.38 
7,189.38 


249,544.33 


trust 
68,684.53 
Total ordinary 
ditures ee, dem 
Other public-debt expen- 
COREE: ase ea acans 
Balance today 


expen- 
$6,686,.2 18.50 


12,754,507.2 
494,068 ,5 12.88 


TOA cc saw ew O20 bvics 


TRANS ACTIONS 
in Office of 
Comptroller of the 


Currency 


$513,509,238.63 


Charter issued: 


27. 


September The First 
Bank of Glen Head, New York; presi- 
dent, G. Thomas Powell; cashier, Robert 
S. Miller; $50,000 capital. 

Voluntary liquidation: 


September 27. The Commercial WNa- 


Liq. Comm., R. B. Barnun, A. F- 
and F. F. Everest. Absorbed by 
Savings Bank of Council Bluffs. 
Consolidation : 
September 28. The Broad and Market 
Nationl Bank & Trust Company of 


State 


Newark, N. J.; $1,200,000 capital, amd the | 


Forest Hill National Bank of of New- 


and corporate title. of 
Market National Bank 
of Newark’’ (No. 
9912), with capital stock of $1,325,000. 
Branch authorized under the act of 


der the charter 
“The Broad and 


September 28. 
National Bank & Trust Company — 
Newark, N. J. Location of branch, vicin- 
ity of 87 Bloomfield Ave, Newark. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, September 29.—The 
Reserve Bank of New York, today 
to the Secretary of the Treasury 
lowing: 


certified 
the 
September 29, 1927 

In pursuance of the provisions of Se 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 


| hereby certify to you that the buyine rates | 

in the New York market at noon toda: for | 
| cable transfers 
| rencies are shown below: 


payable in the forei=m cur- 


Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) . 
(belga) . 
(lev ) 


-14100 
-1393 

: ac -007273 
(krone)., 2 -029627 | 
(krone) nies 2 G7R 
England (pound sterling)...... 4.8658 
Finland (markka) 

France (franc) fas 

Germany (reichsmark).., a - 
Greece (drachma)....., Res : 
Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo).....,, 

taly (lira) Soe aia kak 

Norway (krone)..... 


seeeeeeee 


Bulgaria 


| Poland (zloty) 


Portugal (escudo ) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spaia (peseta) 


-006206 
-1750 
-2689 
- 1928 
-017607 


(franc) 


Switzerland 
ia (dinar) 


Yugoslavia 
Asia: : 
~-6396 
-6254 
-6159 
6458 
-4867 


-4160 


tale)..,, 
tael).., 
China (Tientsin tael) ch ciaars 
China (Hong Kong dollar)..... 
China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar) 


Japan (yen) 


Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 


| North America: 


4.001213 
-999438 
- 477500 
-998844 


Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundiand 
South America: 
(peso) 


(dollar) 


-9714 
-1189 
-1210 
1.0165 


Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 


| tured goods to the new lands, but also 


on our sales of those staples which play 
so large a part in our exports to Eu- 
rope, notably cotton, cereals, petxreloum, 
etc. For the production of | 
these, several of the mandated territor- | 
ies, dominions and colonies are well fit- 
ted. | 

The of our American 


import trade 


| merchants in many of these commodities 


is providing a large portion of the sup- | 
port for such Overseas European proper- 
ties. In, say, 10 countries in the Far 
East and Latin America in which there 
are notable FE®uropean investments, we 
will find that the exports of those coun- 
tries to the United States have imcreased 
362 per cent since 1918, whereas their | 
exports to other countries have ?mecreased 
by 87 per cent. Every carload of wvol 
shipped from the ranches of Australia 
and Argentina, en route to the United 
States, contributes its share of Gividends 
to thousands of British railway _ stock- 
owners. . 

All of this betterment in the older Con- 
tinent means, in the near-future, im- 
proved buying power—in Europe as well 
as in her overseas dominions. 


The Broad and Market | 
of 
| 


Federal | 


fol- | 


i 
- ction | 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with | 


492,191.04 | 


23,646.79 | 


National | 


| tion Bank of Council Bluffs, lowa; $100, | 
| 000 capital. Effective September 10, 1926. 
Smith | 
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GEE’ 2161) 


Bonds 


|| Rise Recorded in Reserve Bank Holdin gs 


Of Bills and Securities for Last Week 


| ‘ 
| Deposits by Members and Note Circulation Also Rise 
While Cash Reserves Decline. 


1,735,148.38 | 


| The consolidated statement of con- | 
dition of the Federal Reserve Banks on 
September 28, made public by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board on September 29, 
shows increases for the week of $50,- 
000,000 in bill and security holdings, of | 
$25,500,000 im member bank reserve de- 
posits, and of $5,200,000 in Federal re- | 
serve note circulation, and a decrease of 
, $7,400,000 im cash reserves. Holdings of 
all classes of bills and securities were 
larger than for the previous week—dis- 
counted bills by $15,700,000, acceptances 
purchased in open market by $23,500,000 
and Government securities by $10, | 
800,000. | 

The Fede 1 Reserve Bank of New 
York reports an increase for the week of | 
$25,200,000 in discounts, San Fran- 
cisco an inerease of $5,500,000, and 


| 
| 


a 


Following is the Board’s 


statement of resources and liabilities 


Boston of $3,200,000, while the Cleve- 
land bank shows a decline in 
holdings of $6,500,000 and Atlanta of 
$4,500,000. All but two of the Federal 
reserve banks report larger holdings 
of acceptances purchased in open mar- 
ket, the principal increases being $13, 
500,000 at the New York bank, $3,500.- 
000 at Richmond, and $2,800,000 at 
Boston. The system’s holdings of 
Treasury notes were $7,400,000 and 
of Treasury certificates $3,600,000 
above the preceding week’s totals, 
The 
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Finance 


‘Mr. Dewey May be ; 


discount | 


principal changes in Federal re- | 


serve note circulation for the week com- | 


prise a decrease of $4,100,000 reported 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
and increases of $3,600.000 and $3,200. 
000, respectivey, by New York 
Philadel phia. 


and 


of the twelve 


tw 


| Federal Reserve Banks on September 28, the figures being in thousands of dollars: 


RESOU RCES: 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 


5 


Total gold reserves ... 
Reserves other than gold ....- 


Total FOBSTVES ...ii:ccevee 


NOMPORGEOS. GGG icivsctcoee wees sianiitesiees 


Bills discounted: 


Sec. by U. S. Government obligations........- 


Other bills discounted ....- 


Total bills discounted .. 
Bills bought in open market. . 
| U.S. Government securities: 
HONGE.c6-a:c-aiinvrectoons ir 
TTORSEEY WOE! . i. .cc0c0es 
Certificates of indebtedness ~ 


Totai 
Other securities ..,........- 


Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks .. 
Uncollected items ........- 
Bank premises ........++¢ 
All other resources .....+. 


Total resources .....s06¢ 
LIABILITIES: 


Member 
Government .,.,., 

Foreign bank ..,......000e 
Other deposits .......00¢ 


Total deposits ........ 
Deferred availability items . 
Capital paid’ in ........e06 
NUMMER adnate tect scsi seme 
All other Liabilities ....... 


liabilities combined 
Contingent 
eign correspondents .... 





being in thousands of dollars: 


NEW YORK-—52 BANKS 
Loans and _ investments—Total........... 





| Loans to brokers and 


Secured 
All other loansand discounts. ... 
Investments—Total ...... 


seeeeee 


U. S. Government securities... 
Other bonds, stocks and securities... 


Cash im WRU ccs ees 
Net demand deposits 


| Time deposits 


Government deposits .. 
Due from banks 

Due to banks ae PPT 
Borrowings from F, R. bank—Total.... 


Secured by U.S. Government obligations... . 


All ether ’..:'.:.. 


‘1 


Total 


On demand .. 
On time ..... 
CHICAG O—45 BANKS 


Loans and _ investments—Total 


oe Hemet enews 


Loans and _ discounts—Total. . 


wee eeeeeeeee 


Secured by U.S. Government obligations. 

Secured by stocks and bonds 

All other loans and discounts... 
investments—Total .... 


U. S. Government securities. .... 


Reserve balances with F. R. bank.......... 
| Cash in vault ‘ 


Net demand deposits ..... 
Time deposits ........ cca 
Government deposits .... 
Due from banks ° 
Due te Semanks: «ic. ..cccc0 cc haw 
Borrowings from F, R. bank—Total 


Secured by U.S. Government obligations. 
All other 
*Revised figures. 


Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury. 


Gold held exclusively against EF. R. notes..... 1,678,539 
Gold settlement fund with F. R-. Bourd........- 
Gold and gold certificates hel@ by banks.......+. 


oe ee we we were eeeseeeeee 


SS eeeeeeeeeeeseee 


SSS eeereeeeeeeeen 


SS eeeeeereeeeee 


St Seeeeeeeeseses 
SS eeeeeeeseeeee 


SS eeeeeeseeesee 


U. S. Government securities......... 


TS Sr eereresseeeeee 


SS ereeeeseseeees 


F.R. notes in actual circulatiom . .....secseees 
| Deposits: 
bank—reserve ACCOUNL......c0008 


See eveeeeeseee 
Sc eeeeeeeeeeee 
Se eeeeeeeeeeee 
Po eeeeeeeeseee 


SP eeevebereseee 


EE MMPMNTTIOR, vs: o'sia wren aceuels se cutee gees 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. R. note 


liability on bills purchased for for- 


Loans and discounts—Total. . . . ...csssececee 


Secured by U.S. Government obligations. 
by stocks and bonds........... 


se eeeeeeenee 


sew me meee eeteeeeee 


dealers (secured by st 

and bonds): For own account.......... 
For account of out-of-town banks..... 
OF MESON of COLES... «6 e'ecissivindeeses 


Sees eeeeeeee eee ee 


Te eeeedereeee 


sew ee me Meee eeteeeeee 


Other bonds, stocks and securitles........ 


SO See esereevece 


SH He reeeeeeeee 


eee ee ROO eeereereeee 


9-28-27 
soeee $1,680,529 
48,010 


9.99.96 


teeee 





1,424,670 
762,134 


620,337 


1,712,914 
614,774 
666,508 


639,749 
670,565 


2,988,853 2,994,196 


1 39,436 


2,807,141 
130,113 


37,352 


2,937,254 


3,126,205 3,183,632 


51,593 53,646 49,838 


ope 002 
365,995 


350,637 


228,011 
202,301 


216,936 


197,629 





716,630 


978 200 
275,623 


414.565 
218,660 


430,312 
242,148 


253,741. 
7,138 


12 
102,664 


253,515 
134,559 
106,278 


55,322 
138,305 
108,414 


302,041 
3,700 


494,352 
820 
1,297,994 
648 
675,918 
60,007 
3,704 


1,117,588 
823 
720,040 
59,580 
14,052 


1,167,632 
1,049 
653,183 
59,609 
13,208 


5,035,563 


5,099,361 


26 


1,700, 1,716,466 
2,336,548 
24,507 
5,791 ° 


99 999 


2,311,070 
22,894 


2,248,876 
51,703 
11,829 
17,978 


2,389,768 
602,290 
130,960 
228,775 

14,921 


2,330,386 
624,068 
123,796 
220,310 

20,337 


5,072,479 5,035,363 


76.3% WTA 


72.60% 


186,455 182,582 45,296 


Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the reporting member banks 
in the central reserve cities o£ Chicago and New York on September 28, the figures 


9-28-27 


eevee $6,750,125 $6,292,81 


4,552,145 

55,155 
2,066,907 
2,430,083 
1,740,671 


6 


4,936,303 


4,964,690 


38,442 
,220,680 
2,677,181 


»798,499 


P 88,525 
i 2,274,294 
a 2,651,871 
1,785,435 
896,133 
889,302 
748,004 
56,966 
5,184,920 
1,011,384 
126,984 
101,097 
1,170,918 


96,055 


894,807 
903,692 
716,086 
56,987 
9,177,275 
998,849 
126,934 
108,954 109,209 
1,181,112 1,029,369 
74,110 133,739 


884,383 
856,288 
699,076 
64,841 
5,077,364 
824,037 


63,096 


41,050 
35,060 


85,915 
47,824 


55,100 

40,955 

ocks 

1,092,479 

1,295,512 
917,632 


3,305,628 


_—_— 


1,057,675 
1,305,934 
910,141 


coe 1,009,962 
1,111,751 


691,258 


3,283,750 2,812,971 
2,478,124 


805,626 


2,523,595 
782,028 


2,095,270 
717,701 


1,840,930 


a 


837,481 1,777,986 


. 1,441,609 1 
. 13,764 

° 758,341 
669,504 
399,321 


439,789 1,388,385 


13,737 
748,648 
677,409 
397,692 


14,302 
663,742 
710,341 


174,311 1 Py 
225,010 223,465 
183,208 
. 19,156 


180,555 
18,546 


- 1,241,157 
- 558,157 
" 22,677 
139,160 

» 361,995 
9,830 


8,991 
839 


obo 


513,915 
15,149 
141,112 
369,817 
27,079 
22,710 
4,369 


CO pat 
Q wm bo OI U2 
Ke 1h o 


$1,359,115 | 


| 


To Poland as Advisor 


On Finaneial Affairs 


Assistant Secretary of the 
‘Treasury Tewdered Post 
Informally 3 Other 
Names Considered. 


The Assistant Secretary of the Treas+ 
ury, Charles S. Dewey, has been ap- 
proached informally to accept an ap- 
pointment by the Government of Poland 
as an advisor on financial matters, both 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, and Mr. Dewey stated orally 
on September 29. The matter, however, 
has not assumed any definiteness, it 
was explained. 

Secretary Mellon and Assistant Secre- 
tary Dewey discussed the matter on Sep- 
tember 29, and later Secretary Mellon 
said orally that he understood that Mr. 
Dewey had been under cofsideration for 
the office when it is created. 

The Secretary in response to 
inquiries, that tentative overtures had 
been made to Mr. Dewey, but that noth- 
ing had bec titled, though “some- 
thing may develop.”’ The plan of the 
Polish authorities, as he understood it, 
he said, is to create the office of finan- 
cial advisor, 

Others Mentioned for Post. 

Mr. Mellon also said that he had 
heard the names of the Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank at Boston, W. 
P. G. Harding, and of Mr. R. W. Boy- 
den, of Boston, tmentioned in connec- 
tion with such a post. 

Assistant Secretary Dewey said that 
overtures on the subject had been made, 
to him by some of those interested in 
connection with a contemplated loan in 
the United States to the Polish Govern- 
ment, but that he had no definite infor- 
mation either as to any contemplated of- 
fer or as to the progress of the negotia- 
tions for the Polish lean. 

It was pointed out that the proposed 
post being in no way connected with the 
United States Government, the incum- 
bent of such an office could not at the 
same time be an official of this Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Dewey has been Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury since July 1, 1924, 
He was formerly—in 1920-1924—vice 
president of Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago. He served in the Navy during 
the World War, enlisting in April, 1917, 
and later becoming division officet on the 
battleship Mississippi. Mr. Harding was 
formerly Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Mr. Boyden formerly was 
unofficial representative of the United 
States in the German Reparations Com- 
mission, and has been president of the 
Beverly (Mass.) Savings Bank and a di- 
rector of other Boston institutions. 


sxid, 


h s< 


Liberty Bond Refunds 
arallel Estimates 


Mr, Mellon Says That Conver. 
sion in Treasury Notes 
Is Satisfactory. 


The reports of the results of the ex- 
change now in progress of Second Lib- 
erty Loan 4% per cent bonds for the 
new 3 per cent Treasury notes of se- 
ries B-1930-32 are as satisfactory as 
the Department of the Treasury had ex- 
pected, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Andrew W, Mellon, stated orally on Sep- 
tember 29, 

He pointed, out that the second loan 
was the most widely diffused issue -of 
all those sold im connection with the 
World War, as. they were sold, he said, 
in small lots seattered all over the 
United States. - He said the figures so 
far indicate that the results will be about 
as the Treasury had estimated. 

Mr. Mellon said he was not prepared 
as yet to give out the official figures 
of the exchange as the time for closing 
of the subscription books for the ex- 
change privilege has not been reached 
and that any official announcement would 
await the closing of that period. The 
subscription bo s for the new notes 
closed on October 1 and after that date, 
the Treasury already has announced, no 
further exchange privilege will be of- 
fered to holders of the Second Liberty 
Loan bonds. The Second Liberty Loan 
bonds will not bear interest after No- 
cember 15, when they have been called 
for redemption. 

The offering of the 3% per cent Treas- 
ury notes was announced by Secretary 
Mellon on September 6, with an offer 
of $250,000,000 of the notes for cash sub- 
scription, and with an opportunity al- 
lowed holders of the Second Liberty Loan 
4% per cent bonds to enter exchange 
subscriptions fox the new notes at 100%, 
The Second Liberty Loan 4% bonds have 
been selling in the market, according to 
the Treasury, at approximately 10044. 


Lawrence Stern 


and Company 


231 So, La Salle Street, Chicago 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM WRIGLEY, Jr,, Chairman of the 
Board of William WVrigley Jr. Company 
JOHN HERTZ, Chairman of the Board of 
Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing Co. 
ALBERT D. LASKER, Chairman of the 
Board of Lord & “EF bomas and Logan 
STUYVESANT PEABODY, President of 
Peabody Coal Company 
CHARLES A. M&cCULLOCH, President of 
« The Parmelee Company 
HERBERT L. STERN, President of Balaban 
& Katz Corporation 
ALFRED ETT LENGER, Vice President 
JOSEPH J. RICE, Vice President 


LAWRENCE STERN, President 


This company conducts ageneral securities 
} business, originating and participating in 
| high-grade investment issues. 
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‘Taxation Deductions 


Special Assessments Fire Insurance 


| Board of Tax Appeals Holds That Evidence lalla Sect | vee ——— fete 


| Amount of Gain Resulting from Collection 
Must Show Right to Special Assessment 


Of Fire Insurance Is Held to Be Taxable 


axpayer Is Denied 
Deduction for Items 


Unpaid Within Year 


Index and Digest 


Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 
Sum Received for Loss and Machinery in Excess of Book 


Value at Time of Loss Included in Income. 


Income, Profits and Capital of Companies in Similar Busi- 


e ~ . ; 
ness Must Be Intr oduced as Comparison, SYLLAB! are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard | 


Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 


Returns Found to Have Been ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


| CUSHMAN CHuck COMPANY V. CoMMIS- | partment, employing approximately 50 EXceLstor-LEADER LAUNDRY Co. Vv. CoM- | the gain derived as the portion of the 


Consistently Made 
Basis of Income Ac- 


on 


tually Disbursed. 


Bruno O. A, pe PAOLI, EXECUTOR OF THE 
ESTATE oF LOUIS DE PAoLI, Vv. COM- | 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, | 
Boarp or TAX APPEALS, No. 7978. | 
A taxpayer, who consistently makes 


| 
his returns upon the basis of income ac- 
tually paid, may not at the same time 
so far depart from the adopted method 
as to deduct some items not actually paid 
and thus distort his income for a single 


year and reduce his tax, the Board of | 


Tax Appeals reiterated herein. J 
The petitioner claimed the right, in de- 


termining the net income of a partner- | 
ship of which the decedent was a mem- | 
ber, to deduct a percentage of the part- 
nership earnings by virtue of a contract 
obligation to pay said percentage to em- 
ployes as compensation for services. 

George H. D. Foster, for the peti- 
tioner, and Arthur H. Fast, for the Com- 
missioner. 

The full text of the findings of fact and 
decision follows: 

Findings of fact: 

1. The taxpayer 
partners did 
1920 and during the 
June, when said Kelly died. 

2. In December, 1919, the 
ship made a legal and binding contract 
with two of its employes to pay each 
of them wages of Forty ($40.00) Dol- 
lars per and additional sum 
equal to 25 per cent of the net profits 
of the business after deducting 10 per 
cent interest for the capital invested 
by the partners. 

3. The two employes duly performed 
the contract on their part. 

4. Five Hundred ($50.00) Doilars 
of the amounts due each of the 
ployes was paid in December, 1920, on 
account, and further payments were 
not made at that time because the 
amount of the profits had not been de- 
termined. 


Kelly 
year 
until 


and one as 
during the 


vear 1921 


business 


partner- 


an 


week, 


em- 


return was rendered on a cash basis. 

5. Thereafter the taxpayer, as 
viving partner, refused to pay the bal- 
ance of said compensation, authough 
admitting it to be due, solely on the 
advice of counsel. 

6. The reason for such advice of 
counsel was that Kelly had died and his 
legal representative questioned the fact 
of the said partnership agreement with | 
its employes. 

7. Each of said employes began ac- 
tions at law in the Supreme Court of 
the State of New ork in December, 
1921, to recover the balance of said 
compensation. 

8. All parties in including 
the legal representative of said Kelly, 
were parties to said actions. 

9, Said actions were duly tried and 
judgment therein duly rendered on 
June 20, 1922, in favor of each of the 
plaitniffs, for the sum of Thirteen 
Thousand Seventy-one and 11-100 ($13,- 
071.11) Dollars. 

10. Each of said 
and promptly paid. 

11. The taxpayer's 
return was rendered on a cash basis. 

12. The taxpayer’s 1921 income tax 
return was rendered on a cash basis. 


sur- 


| 
| 
' 


interest, 


judgments was duly 


1920 income tax 


Contract Obligation Incurred. 

Opinion by Sternhagen: The forego- 
ing findings of fact, with the exception 
of findings 11 and 12, are those pro- 
posed by the petitioner, and are amply 
supported by the evidence. There is 
no doubt from the evidence that the 
partnership of de Paoli & Kelly incurred 
the contract obligation to pay- to each 
of the two employes 25 per cent of the 
partnership profits after subtracting an 
amount equal to 10 per cent upon the 
partnership investment. 

From tke official proceedings 
tained in the judgment roll of the 
preme Court of New York in each 
the lawsuits brought by the employes 
to enforce this obligation, it appears 
that partnership capital account was 
$30,845.27, and that the profits for 1920 
after deducting 10 per cent 
amounted to $32 and for 1921 

875.70. The judgment of the court 

se proceedings establishes that the 
liability existed in respect of the profits 
of those years. 

Although 
clearly and definitely 
at the trial before the Board that the 
right to the deduction was materially 
affected by the question whether, under 
section 212(b), the accounts were kept 
on the cash basis or on some other basis, | 
he nevertheless failed to make the proof. 


° 
t 


con- 
u- 


of 


said 


1.80, 


petitioner’s counsel 


put upon notice 


was 


Returns Made on Cash Basis. 


On the other hand, the respondent | 
introduced in evidence the original indi- 
vidual returns of the decedent, and it 
appears that the 1920 return is ex- 
pressly stated to be upon a cash basis, 
and the 1921 return, while making no 
express sialement in this respect, ap- 
pears to be upon the same basis. There 
is not a scintilla of evidence as to the | 
accounting method of the partnership | 
or the basis of its returns. 

That a taxpayer who consistently 
makes his returns upon the basis of in- 
come actually paid, may not at the same 
time so far depart from the adopted 
method to deduct some items not | 
actually paid and thus distort his in- 
come for a single year and reduce his 
tax, should be plain, and has been “fre- 
quently = decided. United States v. 
Mitchell, Exr. Gates, 271 U. S. 9, 5 A. | 
F. T. R. 6008; Henry Reubel, Exr. 
Kroder, 1 B. T. A. 676; Atlantic Coast 
Line R. R. Co., 2 B. T. A. 892, 

Here the amount was not paid until | 
1922, and in the absence of any evi- 
dence as to the partnership basis and ' 


as 


| mined 
; was granted by the Board for the years 


| A. 


| divided 


| pleting his school work. 
| came foreman of the Gea rand Scroll De- 
- ———< as follows: 


| Board 


SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD 

or TAX Apprats, Nos. 7812, 11400. 

Evidence of the right to special as- 
sessment, besides the fact that certain 
other companies are in a similar busi- 
ness, must compare the gross income, 
the net income, profits per unit of busi- 
ness, and employed capital, the Board 
of Tax Appeals held herein, denying the 
petitioner’s appeal from a redetermina- 
tion of profits taxes under Section 328 
of the 1918 Revenue Act. 

A redetermination under Section 328 
of the 1918 Act, of profits taxes deter- 
under Section 326 of the Act, 


1919 and 1920. 
Barry Mohun for the petitioner and 
George Bouchard for the Commis- 


| sioner. 


The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low : 

Findings of Fact: In 1885 Austin F. 
Cushman and his son, Eugene L., incor- 
porated the business as Cushman Chuck 
Company, \under the laws of Connecti- 
cut, with a capital of $80,000, 
into 800 shares, of which the 
two Cushmans took 799 and had 1 share 
issued to Adrian P. Sloan, supcrintend- 
ent of the Cushman Company shops, to 
enable him to hold the office of direc- 
tor, and thus complete the organization. 
Payments in full were made for all the 
stock—25 per cash, 62% in 
tangible property of a cash value equal 
to the par value of the stock, and six 
letters patent of an ascertained actual 
cash value of at $10,000. The 
total number of has not been 
changed since the organization of the 
company. 

The incorporation did not produce any 
change in the conduct the business. 
No stockholders’ or directors’ meetings 
were held and the founder continued to 
direct all the activities of the business 
as‘fully as he had previously done. But, 
while Adrian P. Sloan performed no ac- 
tive duties as director, he was given full 
opportunity to increase the output and 
saleability of the manufactured articles. 
To this end, he numerous labor- 
i improvements in the machinery. 
the inventions as 


stock 


cent in 


least 


shares 


of 


made 


saving 


The management kept 
trade scercis 

Like, and more notable, benefits were 
derived from the inventions of Harry 
Sloan, son of Adrian, who was employed 
in the factory when a school boy during 
vacations and remained there after com- 
In 1902 he be- 


E. 


Corporation 


Cushman Chuck Co. 
Skinner Chuck Co. .... 
Westcott Chuck Co.-.... 
E. Horton & Son Co... 


Cushman Chuck Co. 
Skinner Chuck Co. 
E. Horton & Son Co. 


Cushman Chuck Co. .. 
Skinner Chuck Co, ...... 
Westcott Chuck Co. 
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The 
and Harry E. Sloan increased the com- 
pany’s net earning capacity $100,000 
per year, and they were productive of 


inventions made by Adrian 


Company 
Cushman 
Skinner 
Westcott 
Horton 
Skinner, Westcott & Horton 


; men. 


In 1915 he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the factory, and 
is now vice president of the corporation. 
About 1905, he invented a jaw-slotting 
machine which produced an annual sav- 
ing to the company of approximately 
$2,500 per year. Within a dozen years, 
he had added four other _ inventions 
which with the first, produced an annual 
saving in labor and better product of 
approximately $98,500 per year. None 
of these were patented nor was applica- 
tion made for patents for any of them. 


Heir Transferred 


Stock to Employes 

The elder Cushman died in 1914. Be- 
ginning some 20 years prior to his death, 
he had at sundry times, promised Adrian 
P. Sloan that he would provide in his will 
a substantial bequest of stock in recog- 
nition of the latter’s services on behalf 
of his employers. But it was discovered 
after his death that he had left no will. 
His son, Eugene L. Cushman, inherited 
all his property. Mr. Sloan then brought 
the matter to the attention of the son, 
with the result that the latter transferred 
to him 100 shares and to Harry E. Sloan 
25 shares of the capital stock. These 
shares had at the time an earning capac- 
ity of approximately $85 each per year 
and an actual value of least $500 
each. 

The respondent determined petitioner's 
excess profits-taxes for 1918 by the use 
of comparatives under the requirements 
of sections 327 and 328 the Revenue 
Act of 1918 and for 1919 and 1920 under 
section 301 of that Act. The petitioner al- 
leges that because of the inability of the 
respondent to determine its invested cap- 
ital as provided in section 326, he should 
have determined profits taxes, for 
1919 and 1920 under the provisions of 
section 328 of the Act, and also that he 
used inapplicable comparatives in deter- 
mining such taxes for 1918. 

It further alleges that there are but 
three companies in the United States 
which meet the requirements for such 
comparatives and that these three are 
the Skinner Chuck Company of New Bri- 
ain, Conn., the Westcott Chuck Company 
of Oneida, N. Y., and the E. Horton & 
Son Company of Windsor Locks, Conn. 

The respondent has ascertained the in- 
vested capital and net income of the pe- 
titioner and the three certain companies 
proposed by the latter as comparatives 
and determined the profits taxes and-the 
petitioner has computed therefrom the 
ratio of tax to net income of each to be 


at 


e 


OL 


its 


Net Income Profits Taxes Ratio 


$371,505.82 62.6 
3. 41.9 
9. ro 


ol.s 


48.4 


7 
8,216 
7,491. 
99,914.89 
18,945.07 


12,800.05 


27.5 
13.7 
16.9 


39,319.12 
None 
No inf. 
None 


20.1 
None 
None 
None 


approximately that amount during each 
f the years 1918, 1919, and 1920. A 
comparison of the net income of the 
four companies for the three years in- 


~ volved is as follows: 


Cushma 
Exe 


Comparative 
Percentage 
100 
21.5 
25.9 


16.5 


$163,041 
159,140.64 
195,183.62 


212,837.92 


1919 


Cushman 

Skinner 

Westcott 

Horton <0 cata 
Skinner & Westcott 


‘ushman 
Skinner 
Westcott 
Horton 


Opinion by Lansdon: With the excep- = 


of Tax 
percentage” 


tion of “Ratio to net income,” 


“Cush- 


tabulated 


and 
the 
statements in the findings of fact are all 
taken exhibits submitted at the 
hearing are the respondent’s find- 
ings. Those relating to net income are 
not disputed and the petitioner uses them 
for illustrative purposes in its brief. 

They indicate very clearly that the 
Cushman Company had an immense ad- 
vantage over its three competitors named 
either in the production or the sale of 
and probably in both. No 
suggestion has been made of any reason 
for this other than that it is due to the 
inventions made by the Sloans, and in- 
ferentially to the mechanical and execu- 
tive ability of the Cushmans. 

The invented 
Sloans at the 


“Comparative 


man Company’s excess,” 


from 


ana 


its products, 


the 
to 


secrets 
proven 


trade by 


while hearing 


have been of great value, do not appear 


to have becn assigned any value in the 


computation of the taxes, further than 


| as they gave rise to the claim advanced 


by the petitioner, that the conditions af- 
fecting its capital and income were ab- 


} ence 


‘ to 1919 and 


normal and that without the benefit of*} 


section 328 of the Revenue Act of 1918, 
this abnormality would “work upon the 
corporation an exceptional hardship evi- 
denced by gross disproportion between 


the apparent cash basis of the decedent, 


it may not be deducted in 1920 or 1921. | 


As to 1922, no deficiency has been de- 
termined by the respondent, and the 
is without jurisdiction of that 
year. Cornelius Cotton Mills, 4 B. T. 
A. 255. The determination of the re- 
spondent must therefore be sustained. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice under Rule 50. 

Considered by Lansdon and Arundell. 

September 24, 1927. 


| of the 


$365,428.03 


100 

37,909.42 ‘ 

75,910.62 289,517.41 
Not det. 36 Pb Rit ee 
z 3,820.04 151,607.99 

671.57 

17,693.70 
No inf. 

No inf. 
the tax computed without benefit of this 
section ana the tax computed by refer- 
the representative 
specified in section 52 

The reason for such abnormality 
not far to These secret proce 
were intangible property, section 325(a), 
Revenue Act of 1918. They 
clearly defined actual value of at least 
$100,000 per Year, and possessed such 
value for a number of years, and there 
was nothing to indicate that the margin 
of value was decreasing. 

True, the corporation’s net income had 
decreased almost 39 per cent from 1918 
more than 46 per cent from 
1919 to 1920; but that of its direct com- 
petitors had decreased to such an extent 
that none of them had any 
profiis tax for the year 1920. It is not 
unreasonable to presume that without 
these inventions, its net income and that 
of the competitors would have been 
practically the same. The largest of 
these, the Skinner Company, had in 1920 
a net income of $17,693.70. 

If the other two averaged $15,000 the 
total for the three would have been, say, 
$48,000, the total of the four companies 
$244,000, and the average $61,000, show- 
ing an advantage inynet income of $135,- 
000 in faver of the Cushman Company 
attributable to its trade secrets and 
other undisclosed causes, and an actual 
difference in its favor 
over its nearest competitor—more than 
ten to one. 


to corporations 


992 
seek, 


had a 


excess- 


Invention Declared 


Vital to Business 

This working capital forms no part 
corporation’s invested capita! 
the comprehension of the stat- 
It has not been “paid in for stock.” 
not “paid in or earned surplus,” 
can it be claimed as “undivided 


within 
ute, 
It 
nor 


of $177,977.87 | 


NCOME: Insurance: Sec. 234(a) (14), 1921 Act.—Amount collected from fire 
insurance for loss of machinery and equipment in excess of book value at 


time of loss held so invested in new equipment to require it to be included in in- 


come under Sec. 23 
(Board of Tax Appeals). 


4(a) (14), 1921 Act.—Excelsior-Leader Laundry Co. v. Com’r 
-Yearly Index Page 2162, Col. 6 (Volume II). 


sessment must be shown by evidence, besides that certain other companies 
are in similar business, of comparison of gross income, net income, profits per 
unit of business, and employed capital—Oushman Chuck Co. v. Com’r (Board 


of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 


—_— 


NCOME: Deductions: 


2162, Col. 2 (Volume IT). 


Accounting Basis.— 


returns upon basis of income actually paid, may not at same time so depart 
from adopted method to deduct items not actually paid and thus distort income 


for single year and reduce tax.—-Bruno O. A. de Paoli, Ex., v. 


Com’r (Board 


of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2162, Col. 1 (Volume IT). 


(\PECIAL ASSESSMENT: Evidence: Sec, 328, 1918 Act.—Right to special as- 
&R 
Taxpayer, who consistently makes 


—————————————————————————————————___....._....._ 
————_ 


Herald-Despatch Company, 4 
B. T. A. 1096; The United States Daily, 
Index Page 2508, Vol. I; Shope Brick 
Company, 5 B. T. A, 1042; The United 
States Daily, Index Page 3932, Vol. a 
J. M. and M. S. Browning Co., 6 B. T. 
A. 914; The United States Daily, In- 
dex Page 532, Vol. II. In Herald- 
Despatch Company, at page 1105, we 
said: 

It would be absurd construction 
deed which would permit the inclusion 
in invested capital, under very arbitrary 
limitations, of intangibles paid in for 
a consideration, and at the same time 
permit the inclusion of intangibles paid 
in as a gift to the full extent of their 
actual cash value. Reading to- 
gether subdivisions (a) (3) and (a) (4) 
of the sections above quoted, we feel 
constfained to hold that the petitioner 
is not entitled under the Revenue Acts 
of 1917 and 1918 to include in invested 
capital, as paid-in surplus, intangibles 
acquired by way of gift. 

In Shope Brick Company, supra, we 
held the above quoted language con- 
trolling, and in the Browning Company 
case, at page 926, speaking of certain 
contracts acquired by that company, we 


profits,” 


in- 


said: 

It may be 
regardless of the 
contracts on January 
they were acquired by the petitioner, 
it is not entitled to include that value 
or any part thereof in its invested cap- 
ital for the year 1918. The contracts 
were paid in to the petitioner corpora- 


stated, * * *, that, 
value of the several 
2, 1915, the date 


also 


tion by the Brownings without any con- | 


sideration therefor except the nominal 
consideration of one dollar, and under 
the decision of this Board in the Appeal 
of Herald-Despatch Company, 4 B. he 
A. 1096, they may not be included in 
invested capital under Section 326 (a) 
(3) of the Revenue Act of 1918. 

It has cost the corporation nothing 
more than the small expense pertaining 
to the development of the devices and 
yet, measured by its earning capacity, 
it is the largest asset or single line of 
assets the business possesses. As testl- 
fied by the inventor of the principal 
improvements, now vice president of 
the corporation: “It gave us a Jump on 
our competitors, and elso was Just sim- 
ply vital to the business.” 


tions made by him saved the company 
in time and labor $98,500 per year. 

The minor inventions increased this 
amount to approximately $100,000. If 
this increased earning capacity could 
be considered as invested capital and 
used in the computation of the profits 
taxes it would result in a saving to the 
petitioner of approximetely $46,000 in 
such taxes for the year 1919 and ap- 
proximately $25,000 for 1920, if com- 
puted witho :t benefit of comparatives. 
This abnormal condition works “upon 
the corporation an ‘exceptional hard- 
ship” should be eliminated if 
‘racticable by according to it the, com- 
putation of its taxes by means of com- 
paratives, as provided by Section 528 
of the Revenue Act L9TS. 

The profits taxes for 1918 were com- 
puted by means ol comparatives. As to 
were used as compara- 


which 


of 


what corporation 
tives, neither the taxpayer nor the Board 
has any information. taxes are 
62.6 per cent of the net income. Whether 
be determined 
from the facts before us. We know that 
for the Westcott Chuc!: Company, en- 
gaged in a like business, having a net in- 
come of approximately 26 per cent of 
that of the petitioner, the respondent 
computed a tax equal to approximately 
24 per cent against the petitioner and 
57.2 per cent against the other corpora- 
tion. 

The seeming disparity may be due to 
differences in facts relating to compara- 
tives necessarily used. We must and do 
impute to the respondent good faith and 
therefore do not deem it just or proper to 
require that he ascertain again the ac- 
curacy of the facts on which he has based 
certain conclusions unless there be ample 
reasons submitted to warrant such re- 
quirement. In our opinion such heasons 
are not to be found in the record of this 
case. 


These 


this be excessive cannot 


Factors of Similarity 

Declared to Be Absent 
The petitioner states tnat the three 
corporations, the Skinner Chuck Com- 
pany, the Westcott Chuck Company and 
E. Horton & Son Company are the only 
companies in the United States except 
the petitioner itself, engaged exclusively 
in the manufacture of chucks and are 
therefore the only companies which prop- 
erly can be used as comparatives under 
section 328 of the Revenue Act of 1918 
and should be used ag such. Admitting 
the facts to be as stated we are unable 
to agree with its conclusions, first, be- 
cause ythe companies named not 
proper comparatives for 1919 and 1920 
or either of these years, and, second, 
' because we deem it possible that there 


are 


According | 
to this witness, the five principal inven- | 


Decisions of Board of 


Tax Appeals. 
Published September 29, 1927. 


Rome Wire Company, Petitioner, 
Commissioner. Docket No. 8759. 
Certain paid the president, 

vice president and secretary of the peti- 
tioner, plus the regular salaries and other 
bonuses thereafter voted, constituted no 
more than a reasonable compensation for 
services rendered. 


V. 


bonuses 


Vaudreuil Lumber Company, Petitioner, 
v. Commissioner, Docket No. 6908. 
Compensation of president of peti- 
tioner corporation for the years 1919 and 

1920 determined. 

Loss on shares of stock 
Hotel Company disallowed. 

Loss on shares of stock of Prudential 
Tire & Rubber Company which became 
worthless in 1920 allowed. 

Correct rate of depreciation on farm 
buildings determined. 

“Osborne & Clark Lumber Company, Pe- 
titoner, v. Commissioner. Docket No. 
10495. 

Amounts paid to the president of the 
petitioner corporation as additional com- 
pensation during the years 1919 and 1920, 
held, to be deductible from gross income. 
*Watt & Holmes Hardware Company, 

Petitioner, v. Commissioner. Docket 

No. 8872. 

The evidence insufficient to show 
that the method employed by the Cem- 
missioner in his determination of 
ficiencies for the years 1917 and 1919 did 
not correctly reflect income. 


of Northern 


is 


de- 


The petitioner, having filed a consent 
| within the period of the statute of limi- 
| tations for the determination of the cor- 


rect tax liabiliy for the year 1917, and 
the assessment thereof upon such deter- 
mination, and having filed renewals of 
such consent keeping the same alive; 
Held, that the assessment of the de- 
ficiency found for the year 1917 is not 
barred by the statute of limitations. 

*W. Z. Sharp, Petitioner, v. Commis- 

sioner. Docket No. 10598. 

Docket No. 10592. 

The petitioner held to be 
deduct from gross income in his income- 
tax return for 1921 $3,900, representing 
the difference between the amount paid 
for a second mortgage note and the value 
of the equity represented by ‘said note. 
*Charles Finsilver, Petitioner, v. Com- 

missioner. 

v. Commissioner. 

6521. 


As of January 2, 


Docket Nos. 


| tion 234 (a) (14)). 


entitled to 


George W. Still, Petitioner, | 
6468, | 


1917, the surplus of | 


a corporation was placed to the credit | 


ot its two stockholders and a third stock- 
holder acquired one-third of the capital 
stock. Portions of the amounts credited 
to the two stockholders were paid to them 
in 1917 and 1918. In 1919 the private 
ledger was discontinued and the balances 
standing to the credit of the stockholders 
1.] 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 


are other companies which may meet all 
the requirements of comparatives. We 
pause to consider tne these 
reasons. 

These comparatives are used for the 
determination of excess profits taxes; 
and such taxes wheh determined must 
bear the same ratio to the net income of 
the corporation for which they are de- 
termined as the average tax of the com- 
paratives to their average net income. 
For the year 1920, the net income of the 
Cushman Chuck Company was $195,- 
671.57; that of its nearest proposed com- 
parative was $17,693.70, not quite 9 per 
cent as great. As to the second nearest 
comparative we have no information and 
the third suffered an actual loss. None 
of these three paid any profits tax. Con- 
sequently the average tax to be consid- 
ered under section 328 (a) was zero and 
the ratio of the tax to the net income of 
the three was as zero to an_indeterminate 
amount, possibly more, possibly less than 
zero. 

It obvious from the evidence that 
the petitioner has shown only that the 
other three companies were in a similar 
business. The remaining factors of sim- 
ilarity required by the statute are ab- 
sent. Clearly the gross income, the net 
income, profits per unit of business, and 
employed capital, are not comparable 
with those of the petitioner. 

In view of the foregoing, judgment for 
the respondent will be entered for the 
year 1918, For-the years 1919 and 1920 
the petitioner has proved that it comes 
within the provisions of section 327 of 
the Revenue Act of 1915 and therefore 
is entitled to the computation of its tax 
liability for such years under the provi- 
sions of section 328 of the same Act. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50. 

Milliken: I concur in the result con- 
cerning the years 1919 and 1920 and dis- 
to the decision co: the 
year 1918, 

Sept. 22, 1927, 


former of 


1S 


sent 


as ce we 
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MISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
BoArD OF TAX APPEALS, No. 9221. 


An amount collected from insurance 


for loss of machinery and equipment in | 


excess of the book value of those items 
at the time of fire losses was so in- 
vested in new equipment as to require 
that it be included in income within the 
meaning of section 234(a)(14) of the 
1921 Revenue Act, the Board of Tax 
Appeals held herein. 

John O. Bigelow and Edward R. Burt 


for the petitioner and J. Harry Byrne | 


for the Commissioner. 


The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 


Findings of Fact: From some time 


prior to January 1, 1921, the Excelsior- | 
Missouri | 


Leader Laundry Company, a 
Corporation, conducted a laundry in St. 
Louis. The two were conducted 
pendently of each other. The Excelsior 
Laundry was conducted in a 
building. The Leader Company owned 
its building. 


On May 23, 1921, the Excelsior Laun- | 


dry building and practically all of its 
contents, were déstroyed by fire. There- 
after, the stockholders of the two com- 


panies met and discussed plans for the | 


immediate future, with the result that 
the Leader Company opened its doors 
to the Excelsior Company, so that, in 
addition to its own force, as many of 


the employes of the latter as could be | 


accommodated in the laundry building 
of the Leader Company continued work 
and as much of the laundry work of the 


Excelsior Company as possible was done } 


in the Leader Company building. 

From tnat day on the laundry busi- 
ness of the two corporations was con- 
ducted as nearly as practicable as if they 
were one Lusiness organization, with 
identical stockholders, directors, officers 
and plant. 

Insurance for the fire losses of the 
Excelsion Company was paid. Payments 
were mostly made in July, 1921. The 
btndle insurance all went to customers 
for laundry work which they had in the 
building at the time of the fire. The 
policies were written and losses paid on 
this account. The use and occupancy in- 
surance was for deprivation of laundry 
facilities during a stated number of days. 
Book Value of Property 
Less Than Insurance Paid 

On the date of the fire the book value 
of the property destroyed was $22,384.53 
less than the insurance so paid. This 
was all expended for new machinery of 
a character similar or related in service 
to that destroyed, which was installed in 
a new building begun by the two com- 
panies and completed by the consoli- 
dated company. The petitioner claimed 
credit for this in its tax return for the 
year 1921 under the provisions of sec- 
The respondent dis- 
allowed the claim and held that the 
whole amount was taxable gain. The 
petitioner admitted at the hearing that 
the amounts received insurance on 
bundles and for use and occupancy were 
taxable, thus reducing the amount of 
income in controversy to $14,664.05. 


as 


Eniries read into the record from the | 


* ¢ . . eee 
cash book and journal of the Excelsior 
Laundry Company indicate clearly that 
action was taken in accordance with res- 


olutions in so far as they relate to loans | 
from the Excelsior Laundry Company. 


By the first of July, 1921, prepara- 


tions had been made and the plans drawn | 


for the erection of a new building on 
vacant land belonging to 
Company, designed to accommodate and 
toke care of the custom of both of the 
old companies. On March 5, 1922, the 
old Leader Company building was va- 
cated and the new occupied. All 


sior Company for itself, except that for 
premiums and bundles, was for loss of 
machinery, furniture and equipment, 
and this was all expended for property 
of a character similar or related in serv- 
ice or use to the property so destroyed. 
The old building remained vacant 
short time and was then leased to out- 
side parties. 

December 21, 1921, the capital stock 
of the Excelsior Laundry Company was 
increased from. $30,000 to $90,000. 

The Leader Laundry Company’s stock- 
holders and directors took like action on 
the same day. On the 23rd of Decem- 
ber, a certificate of consolidation was 
signed and sealed by the Secretary of 
State of the State of Missouri. The 
books of the consolidated company were 
opened January 1, 1922. 

In March, 1922, after the new building 
had’ been completed and all the machin- 
ery and-equipment installed, the con- 
solidated Excelsior-Leader Laundry 
Company had a maximum earning capac- 
ity of $10,000 per week. 

Opinion by Lansdon: The _ petitioner 
having cbandoned its claims for deduc- 
tion from its income of the $7,720.48 re- 
ceived for use and occupancy and bundle 
insurance, the only question before the 
Board for decision is whether the amount 
collected for loss of machinery and equip- 
ment execess of the book value there- 
of at the time of the fire was: so in- 
vested as to require that it be included 
in income, within the purview of section 
234 (a) (14) of the Revenue Act of 1921. 

Section 234 (a) (14), in so far as rele- 
vant here, is as follows: 

Section 234 (a). That in computing 
the net income of a corporation subject 
to the tax imposed by Section 230 there 
shall be allowed as deductions: 

(14) If property is compulsorily or 
involuntarily converted into cash or its 
equivalent as a result of (A) its destruc- 
tion in whole or in part, and if the 
taxpayer proceeds forthwith in good 
faith, under regulations prescribed by 
the Commissioner with the approval of 
the Secretary, to expend the proceeds of 
such conversion in the acquisition of 
other property of a character similar or 
related in service or use to the property 
* then there shall be 


in 


so converted, 


REVENUE, | 


inde- 


leased | 


| Co. t. Hobart, 98 A. 227, 67 S. W. 942. 


the Leader | 


the | 
insurance money received by the Excel- | 


a 





proceeds so expended bears to the entire 
proceeds. 

We have found as facts that the Ex- 
celsior Loundry Company, owning the 
machinery and equipment destroyed, im- 
mediately affiliated itself with the Leader 
Laundry Company and was continously 
so affiliated until December 22, 1921, 
when by the joint and several action of 
the two companies they were consoli- 
dated into one company, bearing the 
names of both; that a tax return was 
rendered by and for the consolidated 
company for the full year, showing on 
its face that it included the earnings and 
gains and the disbursements of the orig- 
inal companies during the year, both as 
independent and affiliated companies, and 
also of the consolidated company. 

The effect of the consolidation was to 
extinguish the two original companies 
and establish the consolidated or anyg\- 
gamated company in their stead. %. 
revised statutes of the State of Missouri 
for 1919, under which the consolidation 
was effected, provides as follows: 

10165. Consolidation of comp; 
nies, how effected.—Any two corporations 
now existing under general or special 
laws, or which may be hereafter created, 
whose objects and business are in general 
of the same nature, may amalgamate, 
unite and consolidate said corporations 
and form one consolidated corporation, 
holding and enjoying all the rights, 
privileges, franchises and property be- 
longing to each, and under corporate 
name as they may adopt or agree upon; 
such consolidation shall be made by 
agreement in writing, by or under the 
authority of the board of directors and 
the assent of the owners of at least 
three-fifths of the capital stock of each 
of said corporations, and a certificate 


See. 


,-of the fact of such consolidation, with the 


name of the consolidated company, shall 
be recorded in the office of the recorder 
of deeds of the city or county in which 
such corporation is located and a certified 
copy of such recorded instrument shall 
be filed in the office of the Secretary 
of State. -Provided, that no such con- 
solidation shall in any manner affect or 
impair the rights of any creditors of 


| either of said corporations. 


The Court of Appeals of the State of 
Missouri has decided that: 
corporation which succeeds to all the 

The consolidation produces a new 
rights and liabilities of the old corpora- 
tions and a surety on a bond to one 
of the consolidating concerns remains 
liable for the default of his principal 
to the new corporation. Springfield, etc., 
In 
a suit pending against one of the con- 
solidating corporations at the time of 
consolidation, plaintiff may proceed to 


| judgment against the original corpora- 


tion, and the united corporation need 
not be made a party. Wells v. Electric 
Co., 108 A. 607, 85 S. W. 204. 

Se also Queen City, ete., v. Crawford, 
127 Mo. 356; S. W. 163. 
Money from Insurance 


Invested in Machinery 
If the Excelsior Company had made 


| the purchase of the machinery and equip- 


ment direct and installed it in the new 
building, there could have been no ques- 
tion as to the allowance of the deduc- 
tion now cli:imed. Piedmont-Mt. Airy 
Guano Co., 3 B. T. A. 1009; Cotton Con- 
centration Co. 4 B. T. A. 121 (The 
United States Daily, Index Page 1679, 
Vol. I); The Davis Co., 6 B. T. A. 281 
(The United States Daily, Index Page 6, 
Vol. II). But, it appears to have loaned 
all its cash and bonds to the Leader 
Company. Be that as it may, the money 
derived from the fire loss was all invested 
in new machinery which was installed 
with due expedition in the new building, 
the erection of which was paid for from 
moneys borrowed by the two companies 
on their joint note. The interests of 
the two companies were identical in that 
they were both owned by the same stock- 
holders, each having a like interest with 
each of the other two in the stock and 
the officers of the two companies were 
identical. \ 

Prior to the close of the year fo 
which the return was rendered, the tw6 : 
companies had become amalgamated or 
consolidated into one, and had ceased to 
exist as separate entities. But one re- 
turn, that of the amalgamated company, 
was rendered for the 12-month period 
and the respondent accepted it. This 
indicates that both considered that at 
the close of the year there was but one 
of the three legal entities then in ex- 
istence and that as to matters of Fed- 
eral income and_ excess-profits taxes, 
this one represented both of the others. 
Under such circumstances, it would be 
a far cry to hold that the methods re- 
sorted to in the expenditure of the gain 
resulting from the excess of +he insur- 
ance over the book value of the ma- 
chinery and equipment destroyed were 
such as to deprive the petitioner of the 
benefits of section 234 of the Revenue 
Act of 1921. 

We see nothing in the methods adopted 
by the two companies destructive of the 
property rights of either, but even if the 
methods had been such as to cast a doubt 
as to the intention of the parties »at 
some time during the year, it is from 
results rather than methods that the al- 
lowance or disallowance of deductions 
under section 254 (a) (414) must be de- 
termined. The property was involun- 
tarily converted into cash as a result of 
its destruction. The petitioner proceeded 
forthwith in good faith to expend and 
did expend the proceeds of the conver- 
sion in the acquisition of other property 
of a character similar or related in sey'v- 
ice or use to the property so converted, 
Neither the methods followed by it, nor 
the results obtained were in contraven- 
tion of the regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue under 
this section made and provided. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

The deficiency -will be determined in 
accordance with this opinion, on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50, 


allowed as a deduction such portion of | September 22, 1927 


’ 





4 fixed at 33 1-3 per 
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Commerce 


Aluminum Sponges 
Are Assessed Duty 
As Kitehen Utensils 


Protests of Importers Up- 
held With Regard to Roses 
Montees, Leather Goods, 
and Raffia Bags. 


New York, Sept. 29.—The United 
States Customs Court has just ren- 
dered a number of decisions fixing the 
correct rates on various imported ar- 
ticles. 

So-called pot sponges, composed 
aluminum, were the subject of a 
pute between the appraising officers at 
San Francisco and the American Im- 
port Company of that city. These ar- 
ticles, used to remove dirt, ete., and 
sold by housefurnishing stores, auto- 
@ ihobile supply houses, etc., were as- 
sessed at 11 cents per pound and 55 
per cent advalorem under the provi- 
sions in Paragraph 339, Tariff Act of 
1922, for “Table, household, kitchen, 


and hospital utensils, etc.” 


of 


In an opinion by 
rate is affirmed. 
tended for duty 


The 
40 per 


importers 


at cent 


lorem under the general provisions in | 


Paragraph 399 for “articles or wares, 
not specially provided 
composed wholly or in 
iron, * * * aluminum, 
Jude Fischer 
rate must stand. 
G-32232). 
Duty Fixed on Roses Montees. 


chief value 
or other metal.” 
finds that the 
(Protest No. 


higher 
144438- 


Sustaining protests of 
gie and the National Bead Company, 
Judge Sullivan, of the Customs Court, 
finds that certain merchandise 
as roses montees, consisting of 
tion semiprecious stones, faceted, 
which, on entry, were at 
per cent under Paragraph 
per cent under Paragraph 
of 1922, should have been taxed at 
only 20 per cent under Paragraph 1429. 
(Protests Nos. 219221-G-4740-27, etc.) 


a decision, 


assessed 55 


218 
1429, Act 


In 


F. Fitz Gibbon, Ireland Brethers, T. 
Reynolds, Samuel Stern and 
bacher & Rice, the court decides 
certain imported leather 


not have been subjected to additional 


duty of 40 cents per dozen pairs as being | 


embroidered or embellished, under para- 
graph 14383, Act of 1922. (Protests Nos. 
216347-G-17528-26, etc.) 
Woodwire Free of 
A. F. Stauff & Co., New York, 
obtained a ruling from the United 
States Customs Court on the tariff classi- 
fication of merchandise described as flat 
and round woodwire, consisting of wood 
about %th of an inch in width 
diameter, and 4, 5 and 6 feet in length, 


Duty. 


used in the manufacture of wood blinds | 


'MonthlyS 


un- | 
Act of 1922, as wood, 
not manufactured, not specially provided | 


or screens. 
Duty was assessed at 20 per cent, 
der paragraph 433, 


for. 

Judge McClelland 
clusion that free entry 
allowed under paragraph 1 
secretary of the importing 


reaches the con- 
700. 


firm 


woodwire 
the only instruments used in such re- 
duction are a saw and a planing knife. 
(Protest No. 173191-G-25847-26.) 

Raffia Bags Dutiable at 25 Per Cent. 

Samstag & Hilder Brothers, of New 
York, prevailed in a ruling by the Cus- 
toms Court on the classification of rafiia 
bags. These bags, Judge McClelland 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1439, Act of 1922. 

The collector’s assessment at 45 per 
cent*ad valorem, under paragraph 409, 
is set aside. (Protest No. 220880-G- 
38031-25.) 


New York importers also prevailed in | 
McClelland reducing | 


a ruling by Judge 
the rate on willow furniture. Duty 
cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 410, Act of 1922, as 
claimed by the importers, rather than 
at 60 per cent, under paragraph 
as imposed by the Government. 
. Firms whose protests are upheld in- 
clude: Bloomingdale Brothers and the 
Coles Company. (Protests Nos. 218126- 
G-4007-27, etc.) 


iiss of Saini of 
Tax Appeals. 


Published September 29, 1927. 
[Continued from Page 8.] 
in March, 1919, were transferred to the 


accounts of the stockholders on the gen- | 


eral ledger and the amounts were paid to 
the stockholders in 1920, 1921 and 1922, 


with accrued interest payable upon the 


balances. Held, that the petitioners de- 
rived no taxable income from the trans- 
fer of the balances from the confidential 
ledger to the general ledger in 1919. 
*Edward Cerruti, Petitioner, 
sioner. Docket No. 2945. 


A deduction for obsolescence of good | 


will resulting from national prohibition, 
denied. 


Superior Motor Parts Company, Petition- | 
No. | 


er, v. Commissioner. Docket 


10348. 


At December 31, 1921, the petitioner 


had on hand certain obsolete parts, and | 


reduced its inventory by the cost thereof. 

Held, that the reduction was proper. 

Minnehaha National Bank, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner. Docket No. 10599. 
Debts ascertained to be worthless in 

1920, but charged off only in part in 1920 

are not legal deductions from gross in- 

come of 1920. 

Hinz & Landt, Inc., of Los Angeles, Peti- 
tioner, v. Commissioner. Docket No. 
7776. 

The income involved herein for the pe- 
riod January 1 to May 17, 1920, held to 
be the income of the petitioner. 


dis- | 
| out 
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Foreign Trade 


Produc tion by Industrial Plants in Au gust 
Less Than During Same Month Last Year 


Slackness Also Noted in Number of Orders Filled in Re- 
port of Department of Commerce. 


Production by manufacturing plants in 
the United States showed no improve- 
during August, according to a 
statement issued September 30 by the 
Department of Commerce. Similarly 
slackness was noted in both stocks and 
the number of orders filled, principally 
iron and steel building materials, the De- 
partment pointed out. 


ment 


The report, in full text, follows: 
Manufacturing production in August, 
after adjustment for differences in work- 
ing time, 
but was less than in August, 1926. With- 
adpustment in working time, 
groups showed an increase in production 
over July, except foodstuffs, while com- 
pared with a year ago, 
made only in iron and steel other metals, 
paper and printing, tobacco and miscel- 
laneous, including automobiles. Raw- 
material output fo 
than in both July, August, 


1927, and 





Judge Fischer this 
con- | 
ad va- |! 


for ° = i 
of | 


Hattie Carne- | 


known | 
imita- | 


and 60 | 


sustaining protests of | 
the Mills & Gibb Corporation, H. R. Gore, | 
F, 
Wimel- | 
that | 
gloves should | 


| Total 


have ; 


or | 


should have been | 

The | 
testi- | 
fied that he had seen this flat and round | 
reduced from the log and that | 


; line may facilitate the entry of 
merchandise into Central America, it is | 


| ports, Cristobal, and points on the 


is | 


| vice 


407, 


v. Commis- | 


PRODUCTION 
(Index numbers: 
Raw materials: total 
REATIGS OID: 98.5..8. 0.5 43 0's 85-888 
Animal products 


1919100) 


CODE 6 bk bv a ce cedeceerrerssiesrerseeseseousess 


Forestry . 
Manufacturing, grand total (adjusted) 
Total (unadjusted) 


POOGHCUIE 6 60.6 sc ceeeteeesetecesees 


WOMGUGN 6 4.66 5:5 505.009 4020s 
Iron and steel 

Other metals 

EGHIDEE 4s. 6.6 8-0 

Leather 

Paper and printing 
Chemicals and oils 

Stone and clay products 
TODAS 6 nc 6s oe betes 


PAGLOMODIIES . ok ok i ces ceesveseeces 


Miscellaneous 
COMMODITY STOCKS 
(Index numbers: 1919= 
Total 
Raw foodstuffs 
Raw materials for manufacture 
Manufactured foodstuffs 
Other manufactured commodities 
(Adjusted for seasonal ehement) 
Total 
Raw foodstuffs 
Raw materials for 
Manufactured foodstuffs 
Other manufactured commodities 
UNFILLED ORDERS 
(1920100) 
Iron and ‘steel 
Building materials 
* Included in miscellaneous group. 


British Firm to Open 
West Indies Ship Line 


Sailings Scheduled 
from Liverpool to Latin 
American Ports. 


A new monthly freight and passenger 
service between the West Indies, Central 
and South American ports and Liv erpool, 
England, will be established by the Ley- 
— Line, the American Consul at Cu- 


-acao, Thomas W. Voetter, has re ported 


This 


to the Department of Commerce. 
f British 


reported. 
The full text of the report states: 
The Leyland Line will 


monthly freight and passenger steam- 


concludes, are dutiable at the rate of 25 | ship service between Curacao, West In- 


dies, and Liverpool, the vessels touching 
at Puerto Caballo and La Guaira, Vene- 


| zguela, Trinidad and Barbados. 


The vessels of this new service on their 
westbound trips will touch at Colombia 
east 
coast of Central America. 

Not Detrimental to American Trade. 

It is not believed in the West Indies 
that the establishment of this new ser- 
will be detrimental to American 
trade concerning the 
carried from England to points east of 
| and including Cristobal, as this company 

already has a frequent service to those 
| points. It will, it is thought, greatly fa- 

cilitate the entry of British merchandise 
| into Central America and will possibly 
| divert to Great Britain merchandise 
| which may be collected at ports on the 
eastbound part of the voyage. 
Vessels of various lines now touch at 


British Channel ports on their eastbound | 


trips from the Canal Zone to Amsterdam, 
Havre or Hamburg, but this new service 
offers the only opportunity for cargo for 
Liverpool. 

The first vessel for the -new service will 
be the Antillian, which is primarily a 
cargo vessel with accommodations for a 
few passengers. 


Docket 


tioner, v. 

3700. 

Petitioner’s closing inventory of lum- 
ber on hand determined. 

; Harry B. Hooper, Petitioner, 
sioner. Docket No. 5271. 
Amount of deductions on account 

expenditures for labor, and depreciation 

of vineyard and peach orchard, deter- 
mined. 

| Gertrude H. 


Commissioner. 


y. Commis- 





Sweet, Petitioner, v. Com- 
missioner. Docket No. 9240. 
Petitioner entered into a contract 

sale of Jand in 1920 under which the ven- 

dee paid 25 per cent of the purchase price 
and during 1920 made additional pay- 
|-ments on the purchase prise as required 
by the contract: Held, that the petitioner 
is not entitled to report income from the 
transaction on an installment basis. 
Decisions marked (*) have been desig- 
nated by the Board of Tax Appeals as 


of 


involving new principles and will be pub- | 


lished in full text in this or subsequent 
issues. - Subscribers who are interested 
; in any decision not so designated should 
| write to the Inquiry Division, The United 


Mobile River Saw Mill Company, Peti- | States Daily. 


showed no change from July, | 


all | 


declines were | 


August was higher | 


establish a | 


cargo which may be | 


No. | 


of ! 


| 1926. 
|} sisting 


All the raw-material groups, con- 
of animal products, minerals, 

and forest products, showed 

in output or marketings 
both periods. 

The index of commodity 
| adjusted for normal seasonal variations, 
| increased during August although, with- 
| out adjustment, there was a decline. All 

groups showed increases over July in the 
adjusted index. Compared with a year 
ago, stocks increased, all groups 
participating therein. 

The index of unfilled 

pally iron and steel and building ma- 
pyr showed no change from the end 

f July, although building materials de- 

clined one point. The index declined from 
the end of August, 1926, both the iron- 
and-steel and the _ building-materials 
groups showing lower unfilled orders 
| than a year ago. 

The index numbers of the Department 
of Commerce are given below: 


} crops 


| 
| 
| creases 
} 
| 


stocks, 


also 


orders, princi- 


1927 
July August 
105 
141 
113 
84 
115 
128 
124 
145 
105 
108 
161 
134 
89 
104 
188 


178 


1926 
August 
122 


feed fem fo fh fh feed feed 
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100) (unadjusted) 


| Germans Introduce 


Substitute for Resin | 


New Product 
By Paper and Cardboard 
Indusiries. 


A new product to substitute for rosin 


in the paper and cardboard industries is | 


said to have been introduced by a Ger- 
man concern, according to a report re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce 
from the American Consul at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, Hamilton C. Claiborne. 
Following is the full text of the report: 

It is reported that a product known as 


| eoncern of A. Riebecksche Montanwerke 
A. G., and the results of tests have 
proved that the material is an excellent 
substitute for rosin in the paper and 
cardboard industries, giving a better re- 
sistance against moisture. The Montacol 
| mixture for the impermeation of paper 
and cardboard is composed of one part 
of Montacol and seven parts of water. 
Water is added to the material at a tem- 
perature of 80 degrees Centigrade and 
| the mixture is heated and at 100 degrees 
| Centigrade Montacol melts and solution 
formed. The solution is then cooked from 
20 to 30 minutes before application. Mon- 
tacol paper and cardboard have protec- 
tive powers against water and chemical 
Other uses are rust-proof pack- 
hardware goods; containers and 
salt, chemical pow- 
wall paper, drawing 
and paper for art 


| erosion. 
| ing for 
packing for sugar, 
ders; paper bags, 
| paper, printing paper, 
| purposes. 


‘Leviathan’ Breaks 
Passenger Reeord 


| Records of any alnste ahi, for carry- 
| the passenger- carrying record for any 
| first week in September since the World 
War were broken by the “Leviathan.” 
The “Leviathan” arived at New York 
Labor Day, with 2,741 passengers. 


The full text of a statement issued by 


the Shipping Board, September 28, fol- 
lows: 

During the first 
the passenger-carying for 


record any 


single ship for the period since the war | 
was established with the arrival on La- | 
flagship of | 


bor Day of the “Leviathan,’ 
the United States Lines’ fleet. 

The “Leviathan” ¢ came to New York 
with 2,741 voyagers, 829 of whom were 
| in the first- class, bettering the vreceding 

mark by about 200. The “Leviathan” 
| also held the record last year for east- 
bound and westbound voyages with 2,431 
and 2,567 passengers, respectively, 
this year’s figures excelled the best of 
1926 by 174. 

On the other hand, the other vessels of 
the United States Lines’ fleet were also 
carrying their quota. The “George 
Washington” arrived on September 9 
with 1,681 pasengers, carrying about 100 
passengers more than her British com- 
petitor, a larger ship, which arrived on 
the same day. 
| The “Republic” brought 1,597; and on 
| September 17 the “President Roosevelt” 
| arrived with every available berth occu- 

pied with 600 passengers. 


so 


Increase in Activity 


in- | 
over | 


when | 


| tember 


| gust, based on reports received from 896 
| manufacturers 





| active machine-hours reported for wide 


7! August, 


| inch reed space or 
reports for August, 


| throughout the month. 


| as against 58.2 per cent in the preceding 


| which 


| as compared with 56.4 per cent in July, 


Said to Be Used | 





Mantacol is being manufactured by the | 





week of September 





Of Wool Machinery 
Reported for August 


Increase in Machine Hours 
of Both Wide and Narrow 
Looms Is Esti- 
mated, 


The Department of Commerce on Sep- 
29 announced the statistics on 
active and idle wool machinery for Au- 


operating 1,073 mills. 
This is exclusive of nine manufacturers 
operating 13 mills who failed to. report 
for the month. 

According to reliable textile directories 
for 1927, it is stated, these nonreporting 
mills are equipped with about 2,046 
looms, 115 sets of woolen cards, 
worsted combs and 196,193 spindles. The 
full text of the August report follows: 

Of the total number of looms wider 
than 50-inch reed space, 34,846, or 57.6 
per cent, were in operation for some part 
of the month of August, 1927, and 25,- 
654 were idle throughout the month. The 


looms for the morth of August, formed 
59.1 per cent of the single-shift capacity; 
as compared with 56 per cent for the 
month of July, 1927, and 55.5 per cent for 
1926. 

Increase In Machine 
Of the total number 


Hours. 

of looms of 
less covered by the 
1927, 10,773, or 66.7 
per cent, were in operation at some time 
during the month, and 5,375 were idle 
The active ma- 
chine-hours for these looms represented 
64.9 per cent of the single-shift capacity; 


50- 


month and 54.7 per cent in August, 1926. 

The aumber of carpet and rug looms 
reported for August, 1927, was 9,693 of 
5,763 or 59.5 per cent, were in 
operation for some part of the month, and 
3,930 were idle throughout the month. 
The active machine-hours reported for 
these looms represented 56.8 per cent of 
the single-shift capacity of the looms, 


110 | 





1927, and 60.1 per cent in August, 1926. 
Of the total number of woolen spindles | 
reported in August, 1927, 1,662,151, or 


| 73.2 per cent, were in operation for some | 
| part of the month, and 608,488 were idle | 


Shipping 


Unfavorable Balance of F oreign Trade 


In Crude Materi 


The commodity analysis of the for- 
eign trade balance of the United States 
for August, which was favorable to the 
amount of less than $6,000,000, shows 
that the aggregate export value of crude 
materials decreased about $20,000,000 
from the value recorded for the same 
month last year while the import value 
increased by about the same amount. 

Crude materials exports, according to 
the analysis which was prepared in tabu- 
lar form by the Department of Com- 
merce and issued on September 29, 
amounted, during August, to $55,137,000 
as compared with $75,790,000 during the 
same month last year, while the im- 


August 


1926 
Value % 
75,790 . 20.1 


Domestic Exports. 


Crude materials 
Crude foodstuffs and food, 
WIMINAU. s.¥.4.a Wanaaes 

Manufactured foodstuffs 
Semimanufactures 53,222 14. 
Finished gnanufactures. 156,463 41.3 
Total domestic expts. 378,324 
Foreign exports..... 6,125 
OUM. 6 6.6 6 t4cccas COMME 
Imports. 
Crude materials....... 
Crude foodstuffs and food 
animals ....... 
Manufactured foodstuffs 
Semimanufactures 
Finished manufactures. 
BOS EO 36 Newkey es 


50,088 13.5 
42,760 “ 


124,289 


12.5 
9.1 


42,050 

30,557 
64,308 
75,274 


throughout the month. The active 
woolen-spindle hours reported for this 
month represented 77.7 per cent of the 
single-shift capacity; as compared with 
75.6 per cent in July, 1927, and with 66.7 
per cent in August, 1926. 

The number of worsted spindles in 
operation during August, 1927, was 1,- 
739,054, or 67.1 per cent of the total, and 
the number idle was 853,472. The active 
worsted spindle hours were equal to 65.4 
per cent of the single-shift capacity. In 
July, 1927, the active worsted-spindle 
hours represented 59.2 per cent of the 
capacity; and in August, 1926, 66.3 per 
cent. 

Report On Cards And Combs. 

Of the total number of sets of cards 
reported for August, 1927, 5,217, or 75.2 
per cent, were in operation at some time 
during the month, while 1,719 were idle 
throughout the month. The active ma- 


Value “% 
55,137 15.0 


46,770 12. 

34,163 “ 

59,783 1 
171,746 
100.0 367,599 


374,834 
36.9 144,212 


42,663 
35,470 
19.1 66,702 
22.4 79,955 
336,477 100.0 369,001 100.0 


YEARLY 


_ Cave {DEX 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 
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Customs Rulings 


ials Increased in August 


ports during August totaled $144,212,- 
000 as compared with $124,289,000 dur- 
ing the same month last year, 

Finished manufactures exports during 
the month exceeded imports by about 
$92,000,000, the table shows, amounting 
to $171,746,000 as compared with im- 
ports of $79,955,000. Crude foodstuffs 
and food animals, manufactured food- 
stuffs and semimanufactures exports 
closely balan¢ed the imports. 

The analysis of exports from and im- 
Bae into the United States for the 

month of August in 1926 and 1927 and 
a similar comparison for the first eight 
org of each year follows in full 

text (value in 1,000 dollars): 


Eight Months 
1926 1927 
Value “ Value % 
645,104 22.3 666,895 22.1 


1927 


6.5 
10.9 
14.6 
45.7 

100.0 


188,418 
314,771 
3 423,289 
46.7 1,321,779 
100.0 2,893,361 
68,257 
2,959,618 


219,227 87.3 
294,653 9.8 
474,127 15.7 
1,356,477 45.1 
3,011,379 100.0 
72,130 
3,083,509 


7,235 


39.0 1,243,107 41.8 1,110,567 39.5 


11.8 
9.1 


11.6 
9.6 

18.1 

21.7 


326,543 
311,891 


11.6 
Ab1 


351,278 

272,984 

546,313 18.4 499,581 17.8 

563,793 18.9 562,962 20.0 
2,977,476 100.0 2,811,544 100.0 
chine-hours for cards were equal to 79.2 
per cent of the single-shift capacity in 
August, 1927; 77.3 per cent in July, 1927; 
and 70.5 per cent in August, 1926. 

Of the combs reported for August, 
1927, 1,904, or 70.6 per cent, were in 
operation for ‘some part of the month, 
and 792 were idle during the month. The 
active machine-hours for this month 
were equal to 82.9 per cent of the single- 
shift capacity; as compared with 74.5 
per cent in July, 1927; and 73.8 per cent 
in August, 1926. 





number of machines in operation some 
time during the month of August, 1927, 
the number idle for the whole month, the 


number reported on single shift and on | 


double shift, the active and idle machine 
and spindle hours, the percentages active 
and idle, and comparative figures for 
July, 1927, and August, 1926. 


‘That GOOD GULF 
GASOLINE 


Quick as a flash the uniform quality of 


That Good. Gulf Gasoline 


asserts itself by its ready response to the ac- 
celerator---power of steady regularity is gen-, 
erated at the rise of each piston---such quality 


can be given to any product only by a wealth 
of manufacturing experience coupled with 
all that is best in modern refining equipment. 


We know to a certainty that our customers 
are served with Motor fuel possessing the 


maximum power in heat units---a pure and 


clean burning gasoline? 





The accompanying table gives the total | 





~ | Drawback of Duty 
Granted to User of 
Imported Flaxseed 


Instructions Given Collector 
On Allowance for Prod- 
ucts Made for Re- 


export. 


The Commissioner of Customs has di- 
rected the Collector of Customs at San 
Francisco to allow drawback on the 
Oakland Oil Mills manufacture of lin- 
seed oil, oil cake, and oil meal from im- 
ported flaxseed. The instruction, dated 
September 28, follows in full text: 

To the Collestor of Customs, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., September 28, 1927. 
Drawback is hereby allowed under the 

provisions of Section 318, Title III, Tar- 
iff Act of 1922, and the drawback regu- 
lations (Chapter XX, Customs Regula- 
tions of 1923) on linseed oil, oil cage, 
and oil meal rianufactured by the Oak- 
land Oil Mills, Oakland, Calif., with the 
use of imported flaxseed. 

Records shall be kent in the manner 
described in the sworn statement of the 
manufacturer, dated July 26, 1927 
(copies herewith). At the end of each 
period of not to exceed three months 
there shall be filed a sworn abstract of 
the manufacturing records. 

The records covering the oil meal pro- 
duced shall show the quantity and iden- 
tity (certificate of manufacture) of the 
oil cake used and the quantity of oil 
meal obtained. 

The drawback allowance shall not ex- 
ceed the duty paid, less 1 per centum 
thereof, on the imported flaxseed used 
in the manufacture of the exported lin- 
seed oil an doil eake, as shown by the 
abstract of the manufacturing records, 
less the quantity thereof which the value 
of the waste will replace, the drawback 
to be distributed to the oil and oil cake 
in accordance with their relative values 
at the time of separation. The allow- 
ance on the exported oil meal shall not 
exceed the drawback accruing to the 
quantity of oil cake used in its produc- 
tion, as shown by the abstract of the 
manufacturing records and the certifi- 
cate of manufacture covering the oil 
cake used. 

Drawback may be allowed under these 
regulations on exportations made on and 
after May 9, 1927. 


The same quality is also 
found in 


Gulf No-Nox Motor 
Fuel 


That New Improved 


Supreme Motor Oil 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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Method of Displaying Trade Mark 
Held to Be an Infringement of Na 


Defendant Employed 
Word Before Plaintiff 


Later Changes in Mark, How- 
ever, Declared to Make 
Use Illegal. 

Hupson Moror Car Co. v. HupsoN Tire 


Co. District Court, District oF NEW 
JERSEY. 


Defendant’s use of the trade mark | 


“Hudson” for tires antedated plaintiff’s 
use thereof for automobiles, but the 


particular manner in which defendant | 


later used this mark in association with 


symbols belonging to the plaintiff, con- | 
verted the originally proper use into a | 


violation of plaintiff’s rights. 


Samuel D. Oliphant, Macleod, Calver, | teteetlen: af ita 


Copeland & Dike represented plaintiff. 


Philip J. Schotland represented de- | 


fendant. 


The full text of the opinion by Dis- | factured for it, and then adopted the 


trict Judge Runyon follows: 


inti in, facturer of | 
The plaintiff herein, manu e | anne 


in equity against the Hudson Tire Com- | angle. 


Hudson automobiles, has brought suit 





pany, of Newark, N. J., charging trade | 
mark infringement and unfair compe- | 


tition on the part of the defendant in 
its manufacture and sale of automobile 
tires, variously marked “Hudson Cord,” 
New Hudson Cord,” and “Hudson Super 
Cord.” 


| existence, 


The Hudson Motor Car Company was | 


aes a" eae: ae ea | might have attached in the sense of dis- 
ape, CeO elena | tinguishing it from other products of 


has continued to do business under such 


‘igi te name at all times | . a ‘ 
original corpora | rage business, and the word “Hudson 


since that date. 
In July, 1909, it adopted as a trade 


mark for its cars and various parts | 


thereof the word Hudson, displayed 
within an inverted triangle, and regis- 


: | 
tered the same under the Trade Mark | word “Hudson.” 


Act of 1905, filing its application there- 
for on October 6, 1911, and receiving 
such registration on August 8, 1916. 

On October 2, 1915, this company 
also adopted the word Super-Six as a 
trade mark to designate its automobiles, 
filed its application for 
thereof on November 26, 1915, and se- 
cured same on May 2, 1916. 

The word Hudson, within the triangle, 
is placed on the radiator name plate 
of the company’s cars, and stands out 
conspicuously, being enameled a dark 
color as against the white-enameled 
background of the solid metal triangle. 
The name also appears on various other 
parts of the cars and on accéssories, 
such as bag containers and shipping 
erates. 

The trade mark Super-Six is used in 
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Trade Marks 


its application for registration thereof 
on October 6, 1911. 

In 1911 or 1912, after five years in 
the garage business, the president of the 
present defendant company, before any 
incorporation was had, drifted into the 


son” or “Hudson Double.” 


‘Hudson’ on 


me for Automobiles 


On October 2, 1915, the plaintiff com- | 


| pany adopted the trade mark “Super- 


Six” to describe its cars, filing its ap- 
plication for registration thereof on No- 


| vember 26, 1915. 


On December 13, 1915, the defendant 
company, under the name of “Hudson 


Double Tire Co., Inc., was incorporated. | 


In 1916 defendant’s charter 


was | 


amended and the corporate name changed | 


to “Hudson Tire Co., Inc.” 


| C..C. 


On May 2, 1916, plaintiff company se- | 
cured the registration of its “Super-Six” | 


trade mark, and on August 8, 1916, reg- 
trade mark 
within the inverted triangle. 

In 1919 or 1920, defendant company be- 
gan to put out its own tires, as manu- 


of the tire 
inverted tri- 


word part 


the 


“Super” as a 
and also used 


It is thus to be seen that the first 
use of the word “Hudson” was in its ap- 
plication to the Jersey City garage, and 
the appropriateness of the term is clearly 
evident when its location is remembered. 
The plaintiff company had not come into 
and neither was there any 
special feature or ouput of the garage 
business to which the name Hudson 


the same class. It was the ordinary ga- 
in connection therewith accomglished 
nothing more than to distinguish the 
place itself from other garages. There- 
fore, no exception can be taken to Mr. 
Ehrlich’s original appropriation of the 


In the year 1909, there came into ex- 
istence the plaintiff company, given the 
right by the State of Michigan to adopt 


| the title “Hudson Motor Car Company” 
| and to manufacture automobiles under 


registration | 


that name. Quite contrary to the des- 
ignating function performed by the word 


| “Hudson” as applied to the Jersey City 
| building, the primary use of the word 
| “Hudson” in the Michigan corporation 


has been to identify the product of the 
corporate business and to distinguish 
it from any other automobile made. 


| Marketability Depends 
| On Quality of Product 


And as marketability depends largely 


| upon excellence of product, especially in 
| the case of commodities classified more 


eonnection with the word Hudson, and | 


appears on the hub caps of the com- 
pany’s, ears, within the triangle, and 
forming the phrase, Hudson Super-Six. 


Defendant Claims 
Earlier Use of Word 


Mr. Ehrlich, president of the defend- 
ant company, testifies that he began the 
use of the word Hudson in connection 
with his business about 1906 or 1907. 
He had a stable, located near the Hud- 
son Boulevard im Jersey City. Con- 
verting it into a garage and renting a 
portion thereof to the local agent of 
the Cadillac car, he named his place the 
Hudson Garage, and, after conducting 
same as a general garage for about five 
years, sold it later to another party 
who Fontinued the business under the 
name of the Hudson Taxicab Company 
and Hudson Garage. 

After five years in the garage busi- 
ness, he testifies that he drifted into the 
making of tires, first at Jersey City in 
the garage and after 1914 in the City 
of Newark. 

The nature of his early product is de- 
scribed by him as follows: 

“Why,.I took a—like a used tire, like 
it would go bad in the bead, some of 
the tires that they run flat, or the bead 
wasn’t perfected in those days; they put 
in some fabric or something instead of 
putting in steel wires and the bead 
wouldn’t stand up; and I would buy up 
these tires at factories or various 
different places where they had them, 
and then the tires that were wore out, 
I would put that tire on top of the other 
one and then sew it together.” 

On this product were burnt in with 
an electric stencil the words “Hudson 
Double,” or the single word “Hudson.” 

While these double tread tires are 
still continued as a part of defendant’s 
business, the manufactured tire, first 


the 


made by another company for defend- | 
ant about 1920 and bearing its pres- | 


ent corporate name stamped thereon, is 
the larger activity at present. 


The first corporate name of defendant | 


was “Hudson Double Tire Co., Inc.” se- 


cured by charter dated December 13, | 
1915, his name being changed to its pres- | 


ent one, “Hudson Tire Co., Inc.,” 


amended charter filed the next year. 
With the manufactured tires was in- 


stituted a new set of names, the va- | . 
104 Fed, 141. 


rious designations being “Hudson Super 
Cord,” “The New Hudson Cord,” and 
“Hudson Cord;” and it is to secure a 


discontinuance of the use of the triangle | 


and the words “Hudson” and “Super” 
in connection with the output of defend- 
ant’s tires that this action is brought. 
By way of recapitulation, it may be 
said that the president of the defend- 
ant company first used the word “Hud- 
son” about 1906 or 1907, when he named 
his garage, located near the 
Boulevard in Jersey City, 
County, the “Hudson Garage.” 


Hudson 


Auto Company Formed 
In February of 1909 


Ya "February, 1909, ‘he Hudson Motor 
Car Company was incorperated, and in 
July of the same year adopted the 
use ef the word Hudson and the 
verted triangle as its trade mark, filing 


by | 


or less as luxuries, it behooves a manu- 


| facturer to guard well his product to 


the end, not only that everything enter- 
ing into such product shall merit his 
own approval as well as that of the pub- 


“Hudson,” | 


| changed to “Hudson Tire Co., Inc.,” 


lic, but also that the name of his prod- | 


uct in its every part shall be held to a 
like standard of excellence. In no other 
way can a buying public, guided largely 
by titles and names in its purchases, be 
protected. * 

All this, it would appear, the plaintiff 
company has endeavored to do. And in 
furthering general public knowledge of 
its cars it has expended millions of dol- 
lars, the result being that the “Hudson” 
is one of the country’s best known au- 
tomobiles, while the name “Hudson,” 
whatever may have been the reason 
which prompted its adoption—a surname 
or a geographical designation—has, 
through its widespread and long con- 
tinued use, gained a secondary meaning 
quite apart from its original one, which 
was that of a name and nothing more. 

In discussing the rule regarding such 


| appropriated 


secondary meaning, the court in Merrian | 


v. Saalfield, 198 Fed. 369-373, says: 

“Hence came the ‘secondary meaning’ 
theory. There is nothing abstruse or 
complicated about this theory, however 
difficult its application may sometime be. 
It contemplates that a word or phrase 
originally, and in that sense primarily, 
incapable of exclusive appropriation 
with reference to an article on the mar- 
ket, because geographically or otherwise 
descriptive, might nevertheless have 
been used so long and so exclusively by 
one producer with reference to his article 
that, in that trade and to that branch of 
the purchasing public, the word er phrase 
had come to mean that the article was 
his product; in other words, had come 
to be, to them, his trade mark. So it 
was said that the word had come to have 
a secondary meaning, although this 
phrase, ‘secandary meaning,’ seems not 
happily chosen, because, in the limited 
field, this new meaning is primary rather 
than secondary; that is to say, it is, in 
that field, the natural meaning.” 

See also Wells & Richardson Co. v. 
Siegel, Cooper & Co., 106 Fed. 77; Col- 
gate v. Adams, 88 Fed. 900. Also French 
Republic v. Saratoga-Vichy Co., 191 U. 


| S. 427, 435. 


Hudson | 


| Freight revenue 





in- | 


Transportation expenses .. 


| Net after taxes, etc .. 


Nat’l Watch Co. v. Loveland, 
41, 46, 47. Fuller vy. Huff, 


Elgin 
132 Fed. 
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Automobile Tires 


Tire 


Confusion of Buyers 


Held to Be Probable. 


| Belief in Common Origin of 
making of tires, branding them the “Hud- | . 


Goods Believed to Be 
Likely Result. 


British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd., v. 
British-Americen Cigar Stores Co., 211 
Fed. 933. 


O. & W. Thum Co. v. Dickinson et al., | 


245 Fed 609. 

Scandinavia Belting Co. v. Asbestos & 
Rubber Works of America, 257 Fed. 957, 
A. 

Trappey v. 
23, C. C. A, 

Charles B¥oadway Rouss v. Winchester 
Co., 290 Fed. 463. 

Globe-Wernicke 
121 Fed. 185. 
Fed. 887. 

It was long after the plaintiff com- 
pany had launched its business and be- 
gun to build its reputation that the de- 
fendant’s president “drifted into mak- 
ing tires.” Giving up the garage busi- 
ness, he testifies that he began the col- 
lection of faulty tires of various makes; 
some with beads that “Wouldn’t stand 
up;” others that were worn out; still 
others that had run flat; and, placing 
one faulty tire on top of another afflicted 
one—their respective ailments being dif- 
ferent, however—would® sew them to- 
gether and produce for sale a “Hudson 
Double.” 


Confusion Unlikely 


On Double Tires 


Despite this use of the word “Hud- 
son” as first employed in connection with 
tires at that time, I am of the opinion 
that the appearance of the product itself 
would have sufficed to protect the plain- 
tiff company against loss through any 
misunderstanding on the part of the pur- 
chasing public. Palpably a made-over 


Co. v. 
Zittlesen vy. 


Brown et al., 
Boss, 219 


oftentimes with the name of the origi- 
nal makers remaining intact upon the 
outershoe, the mixed ancestry of a “Hud- 
son Double” was clearly evident. 

It therefore becomes necessary to fol- 
low the defendant company’s activities 
through to a more recent day in order to 
determine the justice or error in the 
plaintiff’s claim. 


the “Hudson Double Tire Co., Inc.,” was 
first incorporated in December, 1915, and 
at this time the word “Hudson” had 
ceased to have any special geographical 


significance inasmuch as the business had | 


been removed to Newark in 1914. 

A year later the corporate name was 
al- 
though the nature of the business seems 
to have remained the same, for it was 
not until the year 1919 or 1920 that the 
defendant company began to have man- 
ufactured for it and to sell 
tires. 

And it is at this point that the de- 
fendant company appears to me to have 
deliberately, for its 
gain, much of that to which the plain- 
tiff company had become entitled, and 
for the development of which as val- 
uable trade factors it had expended and 
still spends large sums of money. 

For, in addition to its corporate 
name, carrying in all its published forms 
the display word “Hudson,” and the word 
“Detroit” in bold lettering, the plaintiff 
company had’ gained the right through 
registration to use the words “Super- 
Six” as descriptive of its cars and also 
to employ on inverted triangle as a 
frame to surround its authorized phrases. 

When the defendant company’s new 


| style of tire made its appearance, it had 


adopted as 
legend, stamped in the fabric, both the 
word “Super” and the inverted triangle. 
Following the stamp around the circle 


one reads and sees on a typical tire the | 


following: “Hudson Super Cord (in- 
verted triangle surrounded by words 
Hudson Super Cord) Mfd. by Hudson Tire 
Newark, N. J., U. S. A., 257147, 
30x512—105/585, Patent applied for.” 
A portion of this lettering is conspic- 


Co., 


uously large, another portion of much | 
smaller and less noticeable proportions, 


and this latter class is composed of the 
words “Mfd. by Hudson Tire Co., New- 
ark, N. J.,” and “Patent applied for,” 
and the serial (?) number 257147. 
Use of Word “Super” 
Defended as Descriptive 

The defendant company champions its 


use of the word “Super” on the ground | 


that it is simply descriptive of an over- 
sized tire and that, therefore, 
ployment of the words “Hudson Super 
Cord” is in nowise an infringement of 
the plaintiff company’s rights. 

This defense of the single word 
“Super” may have its justification, but 
when taken in connection with the word 
“Hudson” it becomes “Hudson Super,” 


its 


MclIlhenny Co., 281 Fed. | 


| use of the word “Super” 


Coal Shipments 


and Hudson Super is one of the terms 
by which the plaintiff’s car has become 
commonly known. And, furthermore, 


| when the inverted triangle, another of 


plaintiff’s authorized creations, likewise 
appears in the defendant’s combination 
it betokens to me a comprehensive plan 
to secure an altogether unwarranted ad- 


vantage. 


Now, while the field of synonyms which 
may describe an oversized tire is doubt- 
less a most limited one, the field of al- 
lowable designs which may become as- 
sociated in the public mind with a cer- 
tain product knows no limits, and the 
drafting of the inverted triangle tq serve 


| with “Hudson” and “Super” is there- 


fore eloquent of the defendant company’s 
studied attempt to profit by the plaintiff’s 
dearly bought efforts to further its own 
legitimate business, 

A survey of the 


advertisements of 





226 tire companies appearing in a tire | 


an exhibit in this case, also discloses the 


fact that none of them places upon the | 


single word “Super” the entire burden of 
conyeying the thought that an 
sized tire is indicated as the defendant 
claims justification for having done. 
There are but 10 of the more than 
200 other manufacturers who make any 





| would 


its own | 
; to carry 


| “banner style” is nothing more nor less | 


own | 





portions of its descriptive | 


em- | 


| is thus indicated in the respective cases: | 
“Super Size | 
| Tire,” “Super Size Fabric,” “Super Tread 
“Super- | 


“Super-Grip-Cord Tires,” 
Cord Tires,” “Extra Super Size,” 
Oversize,” “Supershod,” and “Super Size 
Cord.” 


over- | 


and their use | 


‘ 
rate book, one page of which appears as 





These facts wf themselves are to my | 


mind strongly persuasive of the thought 
that the defendant company’s use of the 


word “Super” had more than the one as- | 


serted reason for its employment. 


In addition to the foregoing, there was | 


evidence offered at the trial by the plain- 
tiff which tended to show that the de- 


fendant company made proposals to at | 


| least Huds car dealer ji ye | 
SSE One: Eee Lat SORT Se eas | That the defendant’s use of the word 


| ‘Overland,’ in connection with the sale | 


the original tires from a Hudson 


new 


| car and substitute the “Hudson Super 


Cords” therefor, with a cash or credit al- 


lowance to the dealer for the difference 
in price, and that on several occasions 
these changes were actually made. 

This scheme, carried into execution, 
mean in each instance the re- 
moval of the standard Goodyear, Fisk, 


| or Miller tires used by the Hudson Com- 
tire, buffed and cleaned somewhat, but | 


pany on its car and the installation of 
“Hudson Super Cords” on a “Hudson 
Super-Six.” 


Although the defendant denied this 


; line of testimony, the fact that the wit- 


nesses who gave it are distinterested par- 


another attempt to associate its own 


| product with that of the plaintiff for | 
The defendant company had been man- 
| ufacturing or assembling “Hudson Dou- 
| ble” tires for four or five years when ; 


whatever such occasional 
might be worth. 


installations 


Defendant Ceased 


| Use of Triangle 


The defendant further 
if it could at any time have been deemed 
guilty of infringement, it purged itself 


contends that | ness 


both concerned some phase of automobile | 
| activity were interrelated, and that since 


| with the plaintiff company, 
| holding the plaintiff accountable for such | 
| acts. 


when, upon notification by plaintiff of | 


its claims, it abandoned the triangle and 
substituted a triangular pennant “on the 
Yale Banner style,” and inserted the 


son Cord.” 


Visualization of fhese 
conviction 


changes 
of sincerity. The 
than a triangle of somewhat ‘different 
shape, while the words “The New” are 
altogether inconspicuous when compared 
with the lettering and size of the words 
“Hudson Cord.” 


fails | 


| words “The New” before the words “Hud- | 


This persistency, I believe, is further | 


proof of defenadnt’s studied efforts to 


| secure advantage at the expense of the 


plaintiff; for, while the evidence shows 
that the Hudson Motor Company does 


| not manufacture its own tires but uses 


standard makes for the purpose of equip- | 


| ping its cars, tires are so closely allied 


to automobiles in the public mind, and 


indeed so essential a part of the com- | 


pleted car, that a phrasing or trade mark 
used to exploit a tire which is identical 


| with or largely similar to the phrasing 


or trade mark by which a certain make 
of automobiles known, is distinctly 
calculated to convey the idea of common 
origin in the public mind. 

That this is the case may be gath- 


is 


ered from the language of our own Cir- | 
| cuit Court of Appeals in the case of 
| Akron-Overland 
| Overland Co., 273 
where the court says, in part: 


Tire Co. v. 


“# * * While be 


it may conceded 


that the plaintiff company manufactures | 


automobiles and the defendant does not, 
and while the plaintiff does not make or 
sell automobiles tires, and 


Willys- | 
Fed. 674 at page 676, | 


the defend- | 
ant retreads and sells tires, and in the ; 
| exact terms the two do not compete in 





these particular things, yet the fact re- | 


mains that the business of both 


is so 


connected with automobiles that the pub- | 


lic, in buying the stocks, securities, and 
retread tires of the defendant company, 


| by the use of the word ‘Overland’ in con- 


nection therewith, will, by such descrip- 
tive word, be led to believe it is buy- 
ing property or articles owned or dealt 
in by the plaintiff or one of its subsid- 
iary companies. That the plaintiffs had 


| pose that the Rolls-Royce Company had | 
extended its high grade of electric prod- | 


| tube proved unsatisfactory, 


in the word ‘Overland’ a good will of high | 


reputation and great value in connection 


with automobiles cannot be 


—_——— EEE 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


August 


1927 
4,261,625 
1,849,407 
6,935,586 
1,164,418 
1,212,424 
2,402,594 
5,087,023 
1,848,563 

296,154 

1,551,804 

1,315,399 
2,113.48 


73.4 


Passenger revenue 

Total incl. other revenue . 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 


Tota! expenses incl. other 
Net trom railroad 
Taxes 


Net after rents 
Aver. miles operated 
Operating ratio ...eseees, 


8 Months 
1926 
38,678,705 
15,350,896 
53,612,549 
6,699,503 
9,823,368 
$1'3491653 
40,569,762 
13,042,787 
2,001,565 
11,039,430 
8,853,698 
2,236.34 


75.7 


1926 
4,268,362 
1,981,598 
7,065,439 
1,142,188 

,209,124 
2,567,101 

.247,394 
818,045 
242,631 
1,575,370 
»324,647 
2,169.32 
74.3 


1927 
33,008,380 
12,498,985 
51,512,036 

6,910,349 

9,840,252 
19,834,930 
39,093,620 
12,418,416 

2,374,907 
10,040,876 

8,154,071 

2,111.87 


15 


5.9 


1927 
13,209,894 
3,309,308 
18,005,420 
3,148,528 
3,423,442 
4,921,921 
12,089,729 
5,915,691 
1,608,554 
4,304,455 
4,267,198 
9,449.99 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 


August 
1926 
15,374,887 
3,328,348 
20,050,893 
2,288,595 
3,154,828 
5,229,182 
11,308,791 
8,742,102 
1,976,195 
6,764,743 
6,486,677 


9,52 


8 Months 
1926 
94,186,948 
26,704,202 
130,864,344 
19,233,800 
24,834,396 
39,353,736 
88,924,296 
41,940,048 
11,496,547 
30,425,776 
30,123,937 
9,261.58 
63,0 


1927 
94,773,057 
26,782,902 
82,172,113 
23,262,981 
26,376,237 
39,750,251 
95,288,989 
36,883,124 
10,836,721 
26,026,914 
25,917,988 

9,417.40 


67.1 72.1 


gainsaid. | ployment of the word 


| doubtedly antedated the incorporation of | 





4 


| is 


| “Super, 
ployed first, with the previously regis- | 
| tered triangle trade mark of plaintiff, 


| son 


‘AutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Presenten HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT ComMMENT BY THE Unitep STATES DAILY. 


Shipping 


rs 


ailroad Company Is Sustained in Givin 


¢ Preference 


To Discharge of Own Coal Cargoes at Its Own Wharf 


Delay in Unloading 
Called Unavoidable 


Met Emergency Caused by Fuel | 


Shortage by Docking Its 
Vessels First. 


PENDLETON BROTHERS, INC., V. NORTHERN 
CoaL ComMPANY. CiviL No. 2470. A. W. 
SCHREIBER, TRUSTEE FOR BONDHOLDERS 
OF THE BRIGHT NAVIGATION Co., V. 


NORTHERN COAL COMPANY. CIvIL No. | 


2514. District Court, DISTRICT 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
The charter parties considered in this 
case provided for carrying cargoes of 
coal from Norfolk to Boston. The ves- 


OF 


| sels were duly loaded. 
They sailed from Norfolk and arrived | 
There was a | 


at the discharging port. 
long delay in unloading. 

Each charter party provided, “vessel 
to take turn at discharging at Mystic 
Wharf.” The wharf was owned by a 
railroad which used it for its own busi- 
ness. 

The court held that the libellants had 
no right to preference for discharge of 
their cargoes ahead of later arrivals 
with coal for the railroad. Aside from 


| that, the vessels of the libellants were 
held to have been entitled to their strict | 


turn at the dock. | charter was “for a-voyage from Norfolk, | 


Judge Morton delivered the opinion. 
The full text follows: 

These cases are libels in 
against the same defendant, which were 





of its retread tires and its stocks and 
securities, would enable it to share in the 


plaintiff’s good will and reputation, also | 
| cannot be gainsaid. 
the word ‘Overland’ by the defendant | 


That such use of 


would breed confusion and misunder- 
standing in the minds of the publicsis 
foreshadowed by what did happen in 
the way of third parties confusing and 
connecting the defendant and its acts 
and even 


Indeed, it-is manifest that under 
the facts of this case the maintenance 


‘ * . | , i i > i rib- 
ties adds serious weight to their words, | by the plaintiff of the good will attri 


| and I am impressed by it as evidencing | 


uted to Overland business and products 
would, in the future, be determined not 


alone by what the plaintiff did to uphold | 
the standard of that good will, but by | 
| what the defendant might do by fail- 


ure to uphold such reputation and main- 
tain such good will.” 

* * * * * 7 

“Jt will thus be seen that the busi- 

of both companies, because they 


* * 


the operations of the plaintiff company 


| in that field were known to, and described | 
| by, the public by the business or trade 
name of ‘Overland,’ it necessarily fol- | 


iowed that, when the defendant company 
sought to describe its ventures by the 
trade name ‘Overland,’ it was calculated 


to confuse the public mind and enabled : ; 
| its receipts were not equal to the amount | 


the defendant to draw to itself, and to 


draw from the plaintiff, the exclusive | 
| trade name and trade good will which 
| the plaintiff, by 
years, had given to the word ‘Overland’ | 
| in connection with the automobile 


a business course of 


dustry. Such being the fact, it follows 


| that both English and American author- | 
ities justify the court below in its ac- | 


substantial | itai 
substantia | Great Britain. 


| discharged as soon as possible after ar- 
| rival, regardless of other vessels. 


| Great Delay Caused 


tion for in fact there was 
and material competition between these 
parties.” 

Protection Extended 


To Dissimilar Products 
The same court has gone even further 


. . . | 
in its protection of a trade name, ex- 
| tending 


it to a case where there was 
no similarity or kinship in the respective 


| protects except for the employment of 
: electricity in each. 


In the case of Wall v. Rolls-Royce of 
America, Inc., 4 Fed. (2d) 333-334, the 
court said: F 

“It is true those companies made au- 


| tomobiles and aeroplanes, and Wall sold 
radio tubes and no one could think when | 


he bought a radio tube he was buying 
not 
Electricity is one of the vital elements 


in automobile and aeroplane 


and fame in two articles of which elec- 


to the mind of a man with a radio tube 


in his receiving set on which was’ the | 


name Rolls-Royce, with nothing else to 
indicate its origin, than for him to sup- 


uct to the new, electric-using radio art 
as well? And if this Rolls-Royce radio 
it would 
show in his mind at once an undermin- 
ing distrust of the excellence of prod- 
ucts which the words Rolls-Royce had 
hitherto stood for.” 

And while defendant’s 
“Hudson” un- 


the plaintiff company, and had the war- 


rant of local appropriateness at the time, | 
| its subsequent employment of that name 


in combination 


” 


with another’ word, 
which plaintiff concededly em- 


has, in my opinion, rendered each and 
every part of defendant’s use of “Hud- 


” 
’ 


A decree may be presented enjoining 


the use of the word “Hudson” as a por- | 


tion of defendant’s corporation name and 


as a trade mark for tires; against the | 


employment of the phrase “Hudson 


Super” as descriptive of its tires; and | 
providing for and ordering the cancel- | 


lation of its registration No. 183262, 
September —, 1927, 


e, 


personam 


| four coal vessels and eight discharging 


| very serious condition as far as fuel was 





in- | 


| themselves 
construc- | 
| tion and having built up a trade name 


<u. 
original em- 


“Super” and a triangular trade | 
mark violative of plaintiff’s just rights. | 


+ 
/ 


heard together. The first suit is to re- 
cover demurrage, or damages for deten- 
tion, on the schooner “Dunham Wheeler,”! 
under a written charter party, dated Jan- 
uary 4, 1923, and signed by the re- 
spondent as charterer. ‘The second suit 
is to recover similar demurrage or dam- 
ages for the schooner “Bright,” under a 
similar charter party dated December 30, | 
1922. | 

The essential facts are not in dispute 
and might well have been stipulated by 
the parties with a considerable saving of 
time. Each charter party was for carry- 
ing a cargo of coal from Norfolk to Bos- 
ton; and each vessel was duly loaded, 





sailed from Norfolk, and arrived at the | 
| discharging port. 


There was a long delay in unloading | 
them. The “Wheeler” arrived on Jan- | 
uary 19, 1923, and was not berthed for | 
discharge till March 6; the “Bright” also | 
arirved on January 19, a few hours after | 
the “Wheeler,” and was not berthed for | 
discharge until March 10. 

The “Wheeler’s” freight money | 
amounted to $2,891, while the demurrage 
claimed for her amounts to $7,169.86. The | 
“Bright’s” freight money was $3,221.10 
and her demurrage as‘claimed, $9,448.56. 


| Charter Party Provided 


For Place of Discharge 

The present controversy arises on the 
demurrage provisions in the charter | 
party. In the case of the “Wheeler” the | 


Va., to Boston, Mass., Mystic Wharf.” 
As to detention, the provisions were: 

“Vessel to be loaded as soon as coal 
is available. Vessel also to take turn 
at discharging at Mystic Wharf, Boston, 
Mass.,” this clause being written into a 
printed form. 

In the case of the “Bright,” the char- 
ter read, “for the vovage from Hampton | 
Roads, Va., to Boston (Mystic Wharf), 
Mass.;” and the provisions as to deten- | 
tion (also into a printed blank) were, | 
“Vessel to take he. turn in loading and 


| diseharging.” 


The partis have treated the charters, 


| —I have no doubt correctly,—as being 


in legal effect identical. 
“Mystic Wharf” referred to in them is | 
a coal-discharging dock owned and con- | 


| trolled by the Boston & Maine Railroad; | 
| it is recognized as a loading point from | 


which interstate rates are established. At | 


towers for coal which could be moved 
from place to place along the wharf. 
Ordinarily the railroad used two or | 
three of the towers on its own coal and 
balance on “commercial”. coal. At the 
time in question, however, there was a 


concerned on that railroad,—perhaps on 
all railroads,—caused by the impaired | 
ability of the railroads throughout the | 
country to transport commodities, due to 
the shopmen’s strike and to the severe | 
weather. 
Mr. Munster, purchasing agent of the 
Boston & Maine testified,—and I see no | 
reason to doubt his truthfulness,—that | 
at this period the railroad was having the | 
greatest difficulty from day to day in | 
getting coal to run its locomotives; that | 


which it was using; and that it was de- | 
pleting its reserve. 

Brennan, the foreman of the dock, had 
orders to unload railroad coal as fast as 
he could. These orders were entirely | 
proper, and were not an unreasonable use | 
of the dock. 

The Boston & Maine water-borne coal 
came in steamers from Norfolk and from | 
These were docked and | 


In Unloading Vessels 
The entire dock was not, however, 


| given over to railroad coal—one or two | 
| commercial vessels were in it most of the | 
| time; but the discharging towers, as I 


understand, were not used on the com- | 


| mercial coal except when they could not | 


be used to advantage on railroad coal. | 


The result was very great delay in the | 
| discharge of commercial cargo at this | 


wharf, a delay for which nobody here 
concerned was at all to blame. 
The railroad officials were doing the | 


| best they could in a serious emergency; } 
| an automobile or an aeroplane; but that | 
the test and gist of this case. | 


and shippers and carriers of commercial | 
coal, like the parties before me, found | 
caught in circumstances | 
which were quite beyond their control. | 


| The question is, who must bear the loss, | 
| —whether it should fall on the vessels, | 
tical appliances were all important fac- | 
tors, what would more naturally come | 


or on the charterers. 
As stated by Judge Putnam in In re 
Cargo of Coal, 175 F. Ri 548, 550; 
“The law has always been held in the 


| ted. 


Claim for Demurrage 


Is Basis for Dispute 


Ships Chartered by Libellants 
Held Entitled Only to 
“Strict Turn.” 


New England Atlantic States that the 
owner of a wharf has the same rights of 


| controlling it as with regard to any other 


realty; and this is now declared to be the 


| law generally in Louisville R. R. Co. v. 


West Coast Co. 198 U. S. 483.” 

This being so, these charter parties 
amount to agreements between A and B 
which contemplate the use of C’s 
property. 

‘I C’s wharf be a purely private one, 


| he could, of course, refuse to allow it to 


be used at all, or could name the condi- 
tions under which use “would be pernegt- 
This right, as the above quotatiOn 
shows, is not changed by the cireum- 
stance that C is a common carrier and 
uses its wharf in its business, 


Duty of Respondents 


To Provide Suitable Place 

The obligation to provide a suitable 
place for discharge was on the re- 
spondent. If it contracted with the ves- 
sels to go to Mystic Wharf, it had the 
burden of arranging with the owner of 
that wharf to accept and discharge them. 

The expression in the charter party, 
“to take turn in discharging,” standing 
alone, implies that the vessel waives her 
right to discharge with reasonable 
promptness; and, on the other side, the 
charterer warrants that she shall receive 
the turn” which she agrees to take. Don- 


| nell v. Amoskeag Mfg. Co, 118 F. R. 103 


C. C. A. 1st; Harding v. Cargo of Coal, 
147 F. R. 971. In the cases cited the 
vessel was to be loaded in turn, or to 


- “have” her turn in loading and discharge—- 


ing, while here they were to “take” their 
turn, 

No attempt has been made to distin- 
guish those cases from the ones now 
before me on this ground. Counsel have 
assumed—I think  rightly—that the 
meaning of the provision was th same 
in all. 

Under such an agreement the extreme 


‘ : s ; | position for the vessel w that no 
| the time in question it had berths for | semana a. ould be he 


| docked before her; 


her should be 
while the extreme 
position for the other side would be that 
the vessel agreed to take whatever 
“turn” the dock owner should accord her. 
This last view is obviously untenable im 
so far as it exposes the vessel to arbi- 


arriving after 


| trary or capricious treatment by the dock 


owner. Evans v. Blair, 114F. F, 616, 619. 


| Custom and Usage 


As Applied to Case 


A good deal of evidence has been sub-— 
mitted as to “custom” or “usage;” and 


| discussions of the subject using those 


terms are to be found in other cases. 
Donnel vy. Amoskeag Mfg. Co, supra; 
Harding v. Cargo of Coal, supra. Never— 
theless they seem to me rather inaccu- 
rate and unfortunate. 

Custom means a general understanding 
on which all persons trade in a certain 
port, market, or commodity, an unex- 
pressed term of the bargain. No cus- 
tom, short of a prescriptive right, can 
restrict an owner in using his own realty. 

When A and B make a contract which 
calls for the use of C’s property and to 
which he is not a party, both understand 
that it can be performed only as far as 
C permits. In this case C (the Boston 
& Maine Railroad) made a practice of 
unloading coal for other persons at its 
Mystic Wharfyand A and B, contracting 
with this practice im mind, agreed that 
A’s vessel should have her “turn” at C’s 


| wharf. 


Both parties must have understood 
that their agreement in no wise dimin- 
ished C’s right to use his do as he 
pleased. At the same time, the charterer 
which was ordering the vessels to Mystie 
Wharf for discharge definitely warranted 
that they should receive their “turn” 
there. . 

Wharves where the business of iG 
charging vessels belonging to other pe®= 
sons than the wharf owner is carried on 
are, of course, a necessary link in water- 


[Continued on Page 11. Column 8.) 
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Lawyer-Accountant, experienced in 
| Taxation, Public U tilities, Corporations, 
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| York City. 
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Aurtnorzep STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED HEREIN, 
Pusuisnep WitTnout CoMMENT By THE UNITED SrATEs 


= 


Patent 


Patents 


BEING 
DAILY. 


District Court Unable to Find Anything in Prior Art That 
Either Destroys Claims or Restricts Their Scope. 


JOSEPH KENNEDY, PLAINTIFY, V, ALLIS- 
CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
EQUITY 615, DISTRICT Court, DISTRICT 
OF DELAWarE. 

Patent 1436336 directed to a crusher 
depending upon gyratory movement for 
its operation, held valid and infringed, 
by the District Court, District of Dela- 
ware. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Morris follows: 

The patent in suit No. 1436838 to Car- 
man, assignor to Joseph E. Kennedy, the 
plaintiff, has to do with improved driv- 
ing means for his gyratory stone crusher 
of the type described in Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corp. v. Traylor 
Engineering and Machinery Co. 1 
(2d) 833 (Cc. C. A. 3). More particu- 
arly it has to do with the mounting— 
How and where—of the driver and with 
the means connecting the driver 
the operative parts of the crusher. 


Means of Gyrating Crusher. 


The crusher, which, fundamentally, is 
but a crushing chamber through which 
passes a lever of the second order ful- 


crumed at its upper end in the upwardly | 
of the chamber | 


extended vertical axis 
and journalled at its lower end eccentri- 
cally in a bushing or bearing whose 
center and axis is the lower extension 
of the verticai axis of the chamber, 
operated by rotating in its sleeve 
bushing or eccentric. The 
brings about a gyratory movement 
the crushing head rigidly affixed to 
a part of the portion of the lever 
the crushing chamber. 

To rotate the eccentric the patentee 
provides driving means supported con- 
centrically of the axis of the crusher, 
independently of the 


this 


of 
or 


F. | 


with | 


rotation | 


| 
| 
| 


| consisting in 

| ; 

| of the earlier 
1 977235. 





in | 


crushing member | 


or the eccentric and operatively and de- ! 


tachably connected to the eccentric 


at ! 


one end thereof concentrically with the | 


axis of the crusher. 
necting the driver 
also supports and 

eccentric and at the 
no moving parts passing through it, co- 
operates with the sleeve or support for 
the eccentric to provide an enclosed 
lubricant carrying housing for that 
bearing. 

The connection with the eccentric 
direct (without intervening gears) but 
is either flexible or rigid. The drivers 
described are an electric motor and a 
rope or belt driven pulley. 


Claims Are Quoted. 

Of the claims in issue, 2 to 10, inelu- 
sive, 12 and 23 to 25 inclusive, represen- 
tative claims are: 

“2. In a crusher, a gyratory crushing 
member, an eccentric mounting for said 
member, driving means rotatably sup- 
ported independently of the crushing 
member and its mounting, and detach- 
able means for operatively connecting 
the driving means with the mounting of 
the gyratory crushing member concen- 
trically thereof.” 

“4. In a crusher, a crushing chamber, 
a gyratory crushing member fulerumed 
concentrically of the crushing chamber, 
a bearing, means to journal the crush- 
ing member eccentrically in said bear- 
ing, a rotary driving unit rotatably 
mounted independently of the crushing 
member, and detachable means to oper- 
atively connect the driving mit to the 
eccentric bearing concentricg with the 
axis of the crusher.”’ 


The means con- 
with the eccentric 
keeps in place 


is 


“10. In a crusher, a gyratory crushing 


member, a bushing in which said crush- 
ing member is mounted, a driver sup- 
ported concentrically to and independ- 
ent of the gyratory crushing member 
and bushing, and detachable means to 
operatively connect said drivér with the 
bushing to permit of the removal of the 
bushing without .removing the driver.” 

“23. In a crusher, the combination of 
a rotatable bearing, a crushing member 
eccentrically mounted 
an electric motor supported independ- 
ently of the bearing concentric with the 
axis of the crusher, and means to 
achably connect the motor with 
upport the bearing.”’ 

Infringement Denied. 


de- 
and 


facturing Company, charged with 
fringement of the claims in issue, plants 
its denial of the charge upon the grounds 


by the specification and the prior art 
and that its crusher is outside the claims 
when so limited. 

“To rotate the eccentric bearing mem- 
ber 21 driving means are provided con- 
sisting of adriver or driving unit rotat- 
ably mounted or journalled upon the 


of the base 7 concentric with the axis 
of the crushing apparatus and independ- 
ently of the crushing member” (p. 2, 11. 
54-60), ana 

“By the mounting of the driver as 
described -the driver encircles the bear- 
ing sleeve and eccentric bearing” (p. 2, 
11. 103-105) 


The prior patents which, in defend- | 


ant’s view, impress upon the claims the 
limitations of the specific structure de- 
scribed in the specification are No. 


Monthly Reports of Rail 


August 


1927 
12,473,490 
2,289,316 
15,791,900 
2,269,097 
3,674,010 
5,400,055 
.. 12,159,934 
rete sf: 3,631,966 
1,112,012 
2,517,313 
2.871,880 
6,584.83 


Freight revenue .......... 
Passenger revenue ......,, 
Total incl. other revenue .,, . 
Maintenanceof way ....... 
Maintenance of equipment , 
Transportation expenses .., 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 
ear ae 
Net after taxes, ete. 
Net after rents 


Operating ratio 


the | 
same time, having | 
| Weber 


in- | 
| one, 


independently mounted. 
that the claims, if saved, must be limited | 


| terms “driver” and “driving 


| of 
The defendant, Allis-Chalmers Manu- | 


| cally of the’ axis > 
bearing sleeve 18 below the bottom plate | shai ‘ nt 





| the resistance of the 


| of the crushing head to be 


| porting his 
is. | 


| v. Bird, 85 
The defendant looks upon the shaft | 


; the defendant strongly 


| has or was 


525443 to Carman, Hanna and Gates, No. | 


1029742 to Capen, No. 1021233 to Beach 


and Hodge and No. 988403 to Sturtevant | 
part, because of reference, | 


patent to Sturtevant No. 
The first of these patents, that 
to Carman, Hlanna and Gates, 
crusher upOn whose driving means Car- 
man attempted, in the patent in suit, 


| to improve. 


Gear Driven Eccentric. 
In that crusher the eccentric was gear 
driven. The 
movably attached or connected to the 


eccentric, Was rotated by a countershaft | 


and pinion. 
Mounting the gear upon the eccentric 


and connecting the two brought about | 
| a tilting and 
| wear of the 


uneven and, hence, rapid 
eccentric due to the lateral 
pull on the gear by the pinion. A worn 
eccentric permitted the lateral thrusts 
and strains imparted to the eccentric by 
rock in the crush- 
to the gyratory movement 
transmitted 
to the gear and thence to the remainder 


ing chamber 


of the driving means particularly when | 


the thrusts of the eccentric were at right 
angles to the teeth of the enmeshed cogs. 

Carman removed or lessened these de- 
fects and consequent vibration by sup- 
driver independently of the 
gyratory Shaft concentric with the axis 


of the crusner and operatively connect- | 
ing it at one end of the eccentric con- | 
mounting. | 


centric with its axis. By so 
and connecting -his driver and eccentric 
the patentee was enabled to employ a 
direct electric motor drive. 
Terminology Untenable. 

Nevertheless, the defendant 
claims, particularly 2 and 9, of the pat- 
ent in suit on the old Carman, Hanna 
and Gates. crusher. 
sible, I think, only by 
means” as 
used in the Claims a definition different 
from that assigned to them in the speci- 
fication by which all parties are bound. 
Elec. Co, vy. Freeman 
256 U. S. 6GS&, 678. Standard Paint Co. 
Fed. 509, 510. 


y and the pinion g as the “driving 
means” of Carman, Hanna and Gates, 


and finds that they are rotatably sup- | 


ported independently of the crushing 


member and its mounting, while he con- ! 
j 
to be a 


siders the large gear wheel g”’ 
detachable means for operatively con- 
necting the driving means’ with the 
mounting (eccentric), of 
member coaxially therewith. 


But, as employed by the patentee here, | 


the terms 
and include 
g”. 


in question would designate 
only the large gear wheel 
So understood the claims do not, I 


think, read wpon the old crusher of which | 
of the joint 


the patentee here was one 
inventors. 
Different Type of Crusher. 

The Capen crusher is of 
type. It» is similar to the 
Lieber No. 
ent Office allowed the claims in suit. 

It has no rocking or spiral motion. 
It functions differently. The driver 
not mounted independently of the ec- 
centric. 

The patent to Beach and 
likewise cited and 
examiner 
application for the claims in issue. 
has an horizontal, not a vertical axis. 

It is a @rinder and is not subjected to 
the strains of acrusher. Its eccentric 
is not concentrically driven. 

The patent to Sturtevant, upon which 
relies, depends 
largely for its nullifying value 
whether the clamp 30 permits in opera- 
tion a change in the direction of the 
axis of the eccentric. I do not under- 


patent to 


is 


considered by the 


It 


| stand from the specification of that pat- 
in said bearing, | 


ent even when read in the light of the 
eatlier Sturtevant patent that the clamp 
intended to have that func- 
tion. 


e ; ' 
It was inserted to be broken in order 


to safeguard the more substantial parts 
the apparatus against excessive 
strains. The eccentric 25 and the shaft 
26 must Consequently be considered as 
It follows that the driver 27 is not 


Prior Art Not Shown. 

I can find nothing in the citations 
from the prior art that either destroys 
the claims or restricts their scope. ; 

The defendant’s crusher motor 
driven. The motor is independently 
mounted above the fulerum “concentri- 
erusher.” Its 
shaft is flexibly connected with the drive 
shaft which passes through a bore the 
full length of the main. or gyratory 
shaft of the crusher and is splined at 
its lower end, concentric of the axis of 
the crusher, in the lower the 
eccentric. 


is 


end of 


It is true that the connecting means 
between driver and eccentric do not serve 
to form the bottom of a lubricant cham- 
ber for the eccentric and that by lessen- 
ing the ‘‘throw” of the eyratory mem- 
ber it has become possible to increase 


8 Months 
1926 
92,184,648 
18,793,144 
119,614,707 
17,657,505 
26,853,756 
42,285,676 
92,728,411 | 
26,886,296 | 
8,075,456 | 
18,785,674 
18,404,009 | , 
6,378.35 
775 


1926 
12,561,457 
2,500,415 
15,967,001 
2,593,030. 
3,459,977 
5,418,954 
12,228,211 
3,738,790 
1,064,549 
2,670,578 
2 100 

6,585.07 


1927 
93,877,887 
18,059,574 

120,450,677 
15,988,232 
27,366,568 
43,242,724 
93,077,114 


1927 


aie 
8,333 


17,878,948 ‘ 
6,584.87 


77.3 


dy 
> 
oy 


a 


on Mechanical Means for Rotating 


Crusher Is Held to Be Valid and Inf ringed | 


is for the | 


gear, encircling and re- | 


reads the | 


Elec. Co., | 


the gvratory | 


a different | 


1030194, over which the Pat- | 


Hodge was 


during the pendency of the | 


upon 


August 


9,224,089 
2,403, 
12,575,316 
1,605, 
2,013, 
1,043,132 


534 


4,181, 
790, 
388,845 
331, 
6,771.18 
66.6 
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a 


index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


QHIPPING: Charters: Discharge of Cargo.—Charter parties provided for car- 


rying cargoes of coal from Norfolk to Boston. 
loaded, sailed from Norfolk, and arrived at discharging port. 
tach charter party provided “ves 
discharging at Mystic Wharf.”’ The wharf was owned by a railroad which used 
Held, libellants had no right that their cargoes should 
be discharged ahead of later arrivals with coal for the railroad; aside from 


long deiay mm unioading. 


it for its own business. 


The vessels were duly 
There was a 
el to take turn at 


this vessels of libellants were entitled to their strict turn at the rest of the 


dock.—Pendleton Brothers, Inc., v. Northern Coal Co. 
Northern Coal Company (District Court, District of Massachusetts)—Yearly 


Index Page 2164, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


Schreiber, Trustee, v. 


Patents and ‘Trade Marks 


ATENTS: Infringement: Crusher.—Patent 1488338 to Carman directed to a 


crusher of the gyratory type, in 


which the gyratory crushing member is 


eccentrically mounted in a bushing concentric with the axis of the crusher im- 
proved driving means supported independently of the crushing member or its 
bushing and adapted to be operatively connected to the bushing at one end 
thereof concentrically with the axis of the crusher, held valid and infringed 


(Kennedy v. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


District Court, District of Delaware) .— 


Yearly Index Page 2165, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


"PRADE MARKS: Bad Faith By Earlier User of Mark: ‘‘Hudson.”—Even the 
prior user of a proper trade mark (such as “Hudson’’) should be enjoined 
from the use of this mark, either alone or with symbols, belonging to plaintiff, 


when the later use of this 


a violation of plaintiff’s rights. 


proper trade 
plaintiff's symbols, renders each and e 


mark in tortious combination with 
very part of this originally proper mark 


-Hudson Motor Car Company v. Hudson Tire 


Co. (District Court, District of New Jersey).—Yearly Index Page 2164, Col. 1 


(Volume II). 


TRADE MARK: Descriptive Properties of Goods: Allied Lines of; Goods: 

Automobiles and Tires.—Tires and automobiles are so closely allied in the 
public mind, and tires are so essential a part of automobiles, that a phrasing 
or trade mark used to exploit a tire which is identical with or largely similar 
to a phrasing or trade mark used by an automobile maker, is calculated to 


convey the idea of common origin to the pubkic mind. 


Company v. Hudson Tire Co. (District 
Index Page 2164, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


Hudson Motor Car 
Court, District of New Jersey).—Yearly 


Ships With Coal for Railroad Pro perly Given 
Precedence at Its Wharf in Unloading Cargo 


This result is pos- ; 
giving to the | 


Charter Parties Were Otherwise Entitled to Strict Turn at 


Rest of Dock as Provided 


by Shipping Agreement. 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


borne transportation. Questions similar 
to those in this case have several times 
been considered in this Circuit. 

The meaning of the expression to 
“‘take turn” in loading and discharging 
has been carefully considered in Donnell 
v. Amoskeag Mfg. Co, 118 F. R. 10 (C. 


C. A. 1st); Harding v. Cargo of Coal, ! 
147 F. R. 971; In re Cargo of 3,408 Tons | 


of Pocahontas Coal, 175 F. R. 548, (C. 
C. A. 1st); and Davis v. Garfield & Proc- 
tor Coal Co. 251 F. R. 743. 


In the two earlier cases the vessel was 


i which he had no control; the dock owner 


accorded a preference to other vessels; | 


and it was held that the charterer was 
Tiable for the resulting delay. 


to see that they really enter into such 
cases; and the 
which Judge Putnam puts in the Donnell 
case (118 F. R. at p. 13) show, I think, 


the radical difference between custom or | 


usage in the legal sense, and a dock 


owner’s practice, which he may vary at | 


any time. 
The real question is the extent to which 
| the charterer has warranted action by the 


all cases referred to. 


that on the facts before the Court the 
charterer warranted that the 
should be loaded or discharged abso- 
lutely in turn. 


contract mean, and “the great variety of 
onctingencies incidental to 


establishing any safe theory 
the letter can be modified to meet 
supfosed intent.” (118 F. R. 17). 


It is argued for the respondent that 


“In re Cargo of 8,408 Tons Pocahontas | 
A. 1st, and | 

In the former case the opinion points | 
‘out the practical necessity of the char- | 
dis- ! 


Coal,” 175 F. R. 548, C. C. 


terer designating the wharf for 
charge (p. 550), and holds that having 
done so he becomes responsible for the 
action of the wharf owner, i. e., he war- 


rants that it shall meet the provisions of | 


the charter party. 
It decided that a general designation 
of the docks of a certain railroad com- 


the speed of the crusher and to bring | 
by impact | 


about crushing of the rock 
rather than by pressure alone. 


Yet Carman’s employment of his con- | 
necting means, in the crusher described, | 
to function also as a part of a chamber 


for lubricant was but an incidental fea- 
ture and not an essential of his inven- 
tion while the structure upon which the 


defendant builds to obtain greater speed | 
output embodies, as I see | 


and greater 
it, the very pith of the Carman inven- 
tion. 

There must be a decree for plaintiff. 
September 14, 1927. 


Southern Railway. 
8 Months 
1926 
73,879,017 
20,611,569 
102,475,025 
14,534,526 
18,003,159 
34,467,963 
72,354,927 
30,120,098 
6,608,918 
23,483,605 
22,145,891 
6,794.03 
70.6 


1926 
9,481,950 
2,861,182 

18,294,551 
1,882,371 
2,308,307 
4,181,672 
9,052,497 
4,242,054 

884,271 
3,355,289 
3,288,387 
6,797.19 


68.1 


1927 
72,148,735 
18,147,416 
97,798,778 
14,303,704 
17,939,746 
33,171,282 
70,828,798 
26,974,980 

6,112,316 
20,889,037 
19,820,711 

6,771.18 
12.4 


1 


371 
478 
733 
583 


119 


ordered by the, charterer to a dock over | 


While custom and usage are discussed | 
in some of these opinions and have been | 
argued here, I am unable, as I have said, | 


illustrations of custom | 


dock owner favorable to the vessel; and | 
this view, while not so stated in terms, | 
is in effect recognized in the opinions in | 
Both these Court / 
of Appeals decisions hold, in substance, | 


vessel | 

It is a severe rule; but, as Judge Put- 
nam observes it is what the words of the | 
maritime | 
transactions disenable the Courts from | 


by which | 
any | 


1927 
:765,563 


2,257,861 


:909,355 


1,710.41 


pany for discharge did not, in effect, 

allocate all those docks to the vessel, but 

only such portions of them as were or- 
dinarily used by the railroad company 
for the class of cargo which the vessel 
was bringing. As to those, it was ex- 
plicitly held “that the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way had no lawful right to give a pref- 
erence out of the ordinary course of 
business at either of the discharging 
places in question here merely on ac- 
count of a necessity for fuel on the part 
of the railroad corporation.” Putnam, 
J., p. 554. 


Theory Inconsistent 
With Oiker Determination 

The legal theory on which this state- 
ment rests, in so far as it affects the 
Grand Trunk Railway, is not explained. 
It seems inconsistent with other expres- 
sions of the Court above referred to and 
with the Louisville Ry. case, supra. 

No decision has been referred to, hold- 


} 


ing that a common carrier as dock owner | 


stands on any different footing from 
; other dock owners. And if it were so, 


| & Maine’s conduct in’the circumstances 
here disclosed was such as to subject 
it to liability for unlawful discrimination 
or preferential treatment. 

If the Davis case is inconsistent with 
the Court of Appeals decisions, it must 
yield to the authority of those cases. 

Applying the law of these cases to the 
facts before me: 

There were at Mystic Wharf berths for 
four (or perhaps six) vessels to be dis- 
| charged of coal, and eight discharging 
towers, most of which could be brought 
to bear on each berth. In ordinary times 
two or three of them would be sufficient 


every tower which could be used for rail- 
road coal was put on that work. 

When a vessel is ordered to a single 
dock, the Donnell case holds that her 
strict turn there is warranted. 
she is ordered to the docks of a desig- 
nated person who has several docks, at 
some of which he does not do commercial 
business, the order is taken to refer only 
to the commercial dock and the vessel is 
guaranteed her strict turn there. 

Here we have a single dock with sev- 


I should hesitate to say that the Boston | 


| process of making, 


| Cir., 


for the railroad’s needs; but at this time | 


When | 


eral berths served by multiple discharg- | 


the owner’s practice to use on commercial 

cargoes, and where the owner’s practice 

to use on such cargoes only 
| tion of its discharging apparatus as was 
not needed for its own coal. 

Where the docks are separate, the com- 
mercial one stands like the single dock 
in the Donnel case, and there is no prac- 
tical difficulty in applying the 
party provisions to the facts. But where, 
as here, a large dock is treated as a unit, 
but part of it is always in use for the 
owner’s business, the proper result is not 
so clear. 


Understanding of Facts 
Basis for Contract 


ing towers, some of which it was never | 


such por- | 


| 


charter | 


| 
| 
| 


All the present parties contracted on | 


that understanding of the surrounding } 


road Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Illinois Central System. 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad. 
August 8 Months 

1926 
15,087,687 
2,494,024 
16,549,855 
3,129,506 
3,130,238 
6,149,910 
13,214,537 


1926 
1,960,022 
422,347 
2,513,799 
512,412 
445,236 
862,678 
1,945,844 


1927 
13,334,563 
2,480,594 
16,881,923 
3,924,560 
3,165,235 
6,406,496 
14,512,647 
2,369,276 
1,424,582 
936,250 
500,395 
1,710.45 

86.0 


356,607 


551,367 
370,525 
855,332 
348,506 
178,075 
169,972 386,358 
117,340 308,239 
1,710.47 


77.3 


1,629,016 
1,508.70 


84.6 79.8 


Maritime Rights 


| facts. It would be grossly unjust to 
for detention on the 


theory that commercial coal and railroad 


award damages 


| coal stood on an equal footing at Mystic | 


| Wharf. 


All parties to these contracts 


| that they did not, and never had stood | 


| : : ' 
so. To the extent to which Mystic Wharf 
and the discharging appaiatus there were 


ordinarily continuously in use for rail- | 


road coal, they are, in my opinion, to be 
treated as the separate dock for that pur- 
pose of the Grand Trunk Railway was 
treated in In re Cargo of 3,408 Tons 
Pocahontas Coal, supra. The mere phys- 
ical unity of the dock does not avoid the 
priricipal on which that decision rests. 


The evidence as to the precise extent | 


of this use is not entirely clear. It is 
said to have been “two or three towers.” 
It did not exceed the latter figure. For 
present purposes the discharging capac- 
ity of the dock for commercial cargoes 
is to be considered as reduced by that 
amount. 

The libellants have no ground of com- 
plaint that later arrivals (having rail- 
road coal) were discharged ahead of 
these vessels by the three railroad 
towers. Beyond that the vessels of the 
libellants were entitled to their strict 
turn to the rest of the dock; and the 
necessities of the railroad for fuel do 
not excuse the charterers under the war- 
ranty. 

There is no dispute but what both par- 
ties to the “Dunham Wheeler” charter 


meant it to provide a demurrage rate of | 


8 cents per ton per day, like the char- 
ter of the “Bright,”? and the failure to 
fill in the blank was a mere clerical 
| error. This being the “Wheeler” 
charter party may, in assessing damages, 
be taken as incorporating the intended 
provision. 
This result may require considerable 
computation to state the damages cor- 
| rectly. If the parties are unable to 
agree, there must be a reference to an 
assessor for this purpose; but I hope 
that, with the data already at hand, the 
parties themselves will be able to agree 
upon the computation. 


so 


If they do not stipulate the amount 
on or before September 15, 1927, a de- 
cree may be entered referring the mat- 
ter to Julian Codman,Esq., as assessor. 

August 23, 1927. 


Patient Suits Filed 


NOTICE of filing in any court of 

the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.—)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals} Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 





Fs 
(Notices under sec. 4921, R. S., 

Feb. 28, 1922.) 

1176222, Schumacher & 
Process of making plaster board, filed May 
18, 1927, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), 
Doc. M-8-J, Schumacher Wall Board Corp. 
v. Buttress Mfg. Co. Held valid 
1 granted, August 


as amended 


16579,. J. S. 
appeal filed August 
3954, J. S. Booth, et 
Co. et al. 
1040321, 
ber, 12 
making 
concrete, 


Booth, Motor 
30, 1927, 7th Cir., Doc. 
al. v. Stutz Motor Car 


32, Same, Bituminous binder and 
same, 1464482, Same, 
1370815, Same, Pavement and 
1409104, Henderson & 
Stephenson, Same, 1370637, 1187314, 1409088, 
R. G. Erwin, Plastie,composition and process 
of making, appeal filed Aug. 31, 1927, 4th 
Doc. 2663, G. A. Henderson v. 
Richardson Co. et al. 
1176322, Schumacher & Schumacher, 
Process of making plaster board. 
259049, Same, Apparatus for finishing plas- 
ter board, 1327446, Same, Plaster board, 
1333579, J. Schumacher, Same, filed Nov. 22, 
1924, D. C., 8. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. 
I-52-M, Schumacher Development Corp: et 
al. v. Buttress Mfg. Co. Dismissed without 
prejudice, Aug. 26, 1927. 
1187514, 10403: 
1259043. 
é 932. 
286801. 
312009, 


(See 
(Sée 
(See 
(See 
1454088, H. 
ng device, filed Nov. 3, 1925, D. C., S. D. 
Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E J-72-J, Thrift 
Corp. v. Star Drilling Machine Co. et al. 
Dismissed, July 27, 1927. 

(See 
(See 
(See 
(See 
(See 


104032 : 
1040321.) 


1392629.) 


370815. 
1378307. 
1386418, 

filed Feb. 28, 1924, D. C., S. D. 
Angeles), Doc. H-64-B, G. C. DeGarmo et 
al. (Sunset Specialty Co.) v. Hillman Mfg. 
Co. et al. Dismissed without prejudice, 
Aug. 26, 1927, 
1392629, C. P. Dubbs, Converting 

carbons, 1484445, 1522425, 1534927, 1550607, 
1551090, 1525281, Same, Method of treating 
hydrocarbons, 1488325, Same, Method and 
apparatus for treating petroleum, 1546634, 
Same, Apparatus~for treating petroleum, 
1517830, Egloff & Benner, Carbonaceous 
fuel, 1378307, W. H. Young, Apparatus for 
cracking and refining petroleum products, 
1628270, R. T. Pollock, Process and appara- 
tus for cracking petroleum oil, filed Sept. 
1, 1926, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 43-56, 


hydro- 


Universal Oil Products Co. v. Standard Oil | 


Co. of New York. 
1409088. 
1409104, 
14540838. 
1464482. 
1484445. 
1488325. 


(See 10403821.) 

(See 1040321.) 

(See 1312009.) 

(See 1040321.) 

(See 1392629.) 

(See 1392629.) 

| 1489940, S. Hiller, Process and apparatus 

| for treating materials, 1551152, 1551196, 

| Same, Dryer, filed Feb. 8, 1926, D. C., S. D. 

| Calif. (Los Anegeles), Doc. E J-116-J, S. 
Hiller, Ine., v. Westgate Sea Products Co. 
Dismissed, July 27, 1£27. Doc. E J-119-J, S, 
Hiller, Inc., v. French Sardine Co. Dis- 
missed, July 27, 

(See 

(See 

(See 

(See 

(See 

(See 

(See 

(See 


32629.) 
1392629.) 
1392629.) 

392629.) 
392629.) 
3926929.) 
489940.) 
(See 189940.) 
(See 1392629.) 
Re. 13428, W. L. Murphy, 
bed, filed July 19, 1923, D. C., S. D. Calif. 
| (S. Div.), Doc. G-124-J, Murphy Wall Bed 
| Co. et al.v. Los Angeles Wall Bed Co, Dis- 
| missed, July 27, 1927. 


1522425, 
1525281, 
1534927, 
1546634. 
1550607. 
1551090, 
1551152. 
1551196. 
1628270 


knew | 


Schumacher, | 


| Johnstone, 
and in- | 
26, | 


vehicle, | 


G. A. Henderson, Composite tim- | 


Bituminous | 


The | 


1286801, | 


C. Thrift, Pipe pull- | 
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Adams, Mildred. A quantitative 
parison of the influence of 
salts on the activity of pancreatice 
amylase and some of the factors in- 
volved. Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia 
university, 1927. 41 p. N. Y., 1927. 

27-18366 

Barman, Christian. The bridge; a chap- 
ter in the history of building, 
trated in color and black and 
by Frank Brangwyn, R. A., and writ- 
ten by .. 249 p., Ns. Evy 
Dodd, 1926. 


com- 


“17 
ius, 


27-18356 
Canada. Dept. of the interior. 
resources intelligence branch. 
Edward Island, Canada. 
and opportunities. Department of the 
interior, Canada. Hon. Charles 
art, minister; W. W. Cory, C. 
deputy minister. Natural 
intelligence service. F. C. C. 
director, 1926. 63 p., illus. 
Printed at Government 
reau, 1926. 


Its resources 


M. G., 


Lynch, 


printing bu- 
27-18376 
Clevenger, Cloyd P. Modern flight; 
manual of practical flying. 
p., illus. Denver, Col., 
dustries, ine., 1927. 


a 


Alexander in- 
27-1835 

Conant, Charles Arthur.. 
modern banks of issue by... 6th ed-, 
with two new chapters bringing 


neutral ! 


illus- | 
white | 


Natural | 
Prince 
Stew- | 
resources | 


Ottawa, | 


1st ed., 81 | 


Thackeray, Henry St. John. 
A history of | 


the | 


record of banks of issue down to 1926, | 


by Marcus Nadler. 
nam, .1927. 


842 p., illus. 
27-18367 
27-18367 

Darwin, Charles Robert. The origin of 

species by means of natural selection; 


Put- | 


or, the preservation of favored races | 


in the struggle for life, by . with 


an inttroduction by Edmund B. Wilson. | 


Reprinted from the 6th ed. 

ern readers’ series). 
| Macmillan, 1927. 
| Davison, Charles. 
mology. 240 p., illus. Cambridge 
JEng.[, University press, 1927. 


557 N. 


p. 


| 
| 
| 
hee 
| Die staatsverwaltung der besetzten ge- 
biete. (Carnegie endowment for in- 
ternational peace. Division of ¢@co- 
nomics and history, Wirtschafts- und 
sozialgeschichte des weltkrieges. 
Deutsche serie). 1 v., New 
Yale university press, 1927. 


(The mod- | 

Xe 
27-18358 | 

The founders of seis- | 


27-18362 | 


Haven, | 


97.1297 
27-18373 | 


Gifford, James William. Lens computing 
by trignometrical trace, by . . 
a foreword by Professor Cheshire. 
p- London, Macmillan, 1927. 

Greenan, John Thomas. 
lems of American democracy, by 
and Albert B. Meredith... Rev. 
515 p. Boston, Houghton, 1927. 

27-18368 

Howell, William Henry. A text-book of 
psysiology for medical students 
physicians. 
1081 p., illus. 


81 


Phila., Saunders, 


. With | 
27-18361 | 


Everyday prob- | 


| 
ed. | 
| Woods, 


and | 
10th ed., thoroughly rev. | 
1927. | 


27-18357 | 


Jeffers, Robinson. The women at Point 
Sur. 175 p. N. Y., Boni & Liveright, 
1927. 27-18348 

George Harcourt. 
Merimee; a mask and a face. 
London, Routledge, 1296. 

Lantz, Cyrus William. Respiration in 
corn with special reference to catalase. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
nois, 1925. American journal of bot- 
any, vol. xiv, no. 2. Feb., 1927.) pp. 
85-105. Loncaster, Pa., 1927. 

27- 

Larkin, Sister Julitta. A study of hy- 
Sister Julitta Larkin 
Wright. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholic 
university of America.) 47 p. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1927. 27-18365 

Livens, George Henry. The theory of 
electricity. 2d ed. 427 p. Cambridge 
[Eng.], The University press, 1926. 

27-18363 

Lloyd, Elwood. How to finance home 
life. 238 p. N. Y., The B. C. Forbes 
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machines in production; an outline 
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series No. 18). London, The Labour 
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Stevenson, Robert Louis. Prince 
Otto, a romance, by . with a 
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graphical edition of the works of Rob- 
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Navy yards were designed not 
repair but to build ships for the 
said Rep. Loring M. Black (Dem.), 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in a written statement 
issued September He issue 
with Rear Admiral Thomas P. 
who recently made a general 
of waste in naval appropriations. 
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stacement, in| | Agriculture 
Agriculture declares 
that foreign conference recommenda- 
for farming improvements are 
indirect for practical application. 
Page Re Col. 
William A. Taylor, of the Department 
Agriculture, describes the work of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, of which 
is chief. 
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about 


Department of 
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ital expenditure for 
$500,000.- 
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mendous building to be carried out by 
the Government Navy or | 
by private shipyards, or by both, 
Investigation Is Favored. 

I introduced a resolution in the 
Congress to investigate the Navy. Con- 
gress should immediately make the Ma- 
gruder charges the basis for such inves- Daily 
tigation, so that we will not waste funds table, meat, 
needed in constructior arkets. 

The public wants a 1 
money in fight 
paper Navy wrapped 
Admiral Magruder is right 
visory fF the Navy 
overhauled, and if he is wrong he should 
be @isciplined. His charges should not 
be ignored. 

Admiral Magruder finds fault with the 
Navy Department for turning over two | 
cruisers to Navy the Pacific 
coast while, as he he Cramp ship- 
yard needed work. matter of fact 
the two cruisers were awarded aftef the | 
Cramp shipyard had gone out of busi- 
ness, leaving unfinished a cruiser and two | 
sets ‘of cruiser engines because it was not | 
ition ymplete the | 
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Farm price level for month ending 
ptember 15 advanced eight points. 
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Automotive Industry 


Full text of decision by District 
Court of New Jersey upholding exclu- 
sive use of trade mark for automobiles. 
(Hudson Motor Car Co. v. Hudson Tire 
Co.) 
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hibited at annual French show. 
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This private yard was not 
build the latest type of engine, 
Navy Mepartment 
of engines of an inferior 
seemed 
tration 
financially than to get the m 
engines for our cruisers. 

The New York Navy yard was 
to build the latest word 
enzines, but the administration has not 
fit to allow it to build any of the 
engines for our eight new cruisers. 

Work Given to Private Yards. 

Admiral Magruder states that 
gre has appropriated great sums 
money for the upkeep of the navy yards 
and that the Government has had no real ! 
return for this money. Congress has in- 
dicated that it wished a large part of 
the lone in the 
navy Navy and Shipping 
Board construction has been given to Page 7, Col. 4 
private yards and there is a consequent i Daily statement of the United States 
waste in the upkeep of the yards and the Preasury. 
profit of contractors. 

Admiral Magruder errs greatly when 
he states that the private shipyards are 
not getting sufficient Government work. 
They are getting too much. 

From 1920 to date, new construction 
work given the navy vards has been as | 
follows: 

The New 
cruiser, minus the engine 
engines for the river gun boats, 
there were six; and two sets 
engines for submarines. 

Boston Navy Yard: Two of the six 
conditioning jobs on battleships author- 
ized by Congress. . manufactures exceeded 

Portsmouth, N. H.: ( about $92.000.000. 
two submarines. |, p 

Philadelphia: Two of six recondition- of 
ing jobs on battleships authorized hy | 
Congress. | 

Mare Island Navy Yard, California: 
One of the eight cruisers, including the 
engines authorized by Congress. 

Puget Sound Navy Yard, Wash.: One | 
of the eight cruisers, including engines, | 
authorized by Congress. 

Washington Navy Yard—Most of the | 
gun work for the cruisers. 

Newport Torpedo Station—Practically 
of the torpedo work of the Navy. 
Construction Pending. 
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Department Commerce specialist 
says improvement in European business 
will react favorably on American trade. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Standardized trade practices would 
lessen waste in grocery trade, accord- 
ing to Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Pensacola and the station at San Diego, | 
California. | 
In addition to this, the Philadelphia | The Shipping Board has awarded most | 
Navy Yard has been awarded the mod- | of its contracts to private céncerns. | 
ernization of the “Oklahoma, and will | In the case of the “President Buchanan,” 
commence work as soon as the deficiency | : oie : 2 
bill is passed by Congress; and the Nor- | Which was a reconditioning job, the Gov- | 
folk Navy Yard has been awarded the re- | ernment lost a million dollars by its 
conditioning of the “Nevada,” and the | award to a private concern. In the 
a thereon 4 commence as soon as | of the “Leviathan” the Navy yards 
t eficiency bill passes. acai y 

On the’ other See. the Newport News |; nO £0. 058 ‘the work done by a 

Shipbuilding Company was awarded two mg and a fire in a private Bian 

j ] yovernment over two million 
cruisers, including the, machinery, ard ee Sa at ake: ite 
the Cramp Shipbuilding Company was damages to one of its ship 
awarded one cruiser and two sets of en- reconditioning. 
gines. This company has now gone out 
of business, and their contract has been 
turned over to the Brown Boveri Com- 
pany. In addition to this, the Brown- 
Boveri Company has received addi- | 
tional cruiser. 

The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- | 
tion of Fall River, Mass., was awarded 
one cruiser and the machinery therefor. 

The “Saratoga” and the “Lexington,” 
botle airplane carriers, costing each ap- 
proximately $40,000,000, were awarded 
to the New York Shipbuilding Company 
and the Fall River Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, one each. 

The Navy Department has let practi- 
cally all of its airplane work to private 
contractors. Only a few experimental 
debs have gone to the airplane factory at 


all 
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Board of Indian Commissioners re- 
port large saving in construction of In- 


| Philadelphia, the aeronautical station at | Judges Vote to Relieve 


Docket of Inactive Cases 


Chief Justice Taft, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in a state- 
ment issued on September 29 outlined 
the action taken at the conference of 
Senior Circuit Judges which met in 
27 to 29. The 
conference is an annual affai. called by 
its sessions. 
The 
said, 
trict 
cases 


conference, Chief Justice Taft 
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and Mexico City. 
Senior Circuit Court of Appeals 
Judges in conference recommend that 
| District Judges remove from docket 
on which no action has been | 
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Thirteen additional national repre- 

sentatives to attend Radiotelegraphic 
Conference. 
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| board manufacture. 
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| in August continues slack. 
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Department of Navy announces full 
; commissioning of hospital ship “Mercy” 
| and decommissioning of armored | 
| cruiser “Pueblo.” 
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ui | Railroads 


District Court, Mass., holds that rail- 
road, giving preference to unloading | 
coal for own use at own docks, is not | 
responsible for delay caused to dis- | 
charge’ of other vessels entitled only | 
to strict turn in unloading. (Pendle- 
ton Bros. v. Northern Coal Co.) 
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Counsel for new company applying | 
for authority to reorganize St. Paul | 
Railway system argues that I. C. C. is 
without right to pass on complaint of 
securities holders, as courts have al- 
| ready done so. 
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August statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of [Illinois Central System, 

| Southern and Yazoo & Mississippi Val- | 
ley Railways. 
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Rep. Black urges increase in work 
| to justify upkeep of Navy yards. 
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Recommendation made that freight | 
rates.on cattle from points on Southern | 
Pacific are unreasonable. 
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Business organizations of Atlanta, 
Ga., ask to place city in eastern stand- 
ard time zone. 
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Amendment of postal regulations to | 
cover losses of customs charges col- | 


lected on dutiable mail articles. 
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Page 1, Col. 5 
War Department announces sale of 
| Hoboken Shore Line Railroad for 
| $937,657. 
, Page 1, Col. 6 
Col. 7 Freight charges on mixed carloads of 
livestock are found unreasonable. 
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Hearings suspended-on gravel rate | 
eight increases in South West. | 
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Through rail route from France to | 
| Egypt to be established November 1. 
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Summary of rate decisions. 
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Summary of rate complaints. 
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Department of Justice announces ap- | 
plication of Alaska dry law to general | fr 
subject of prohibition enforcement to | 
be heard at next term of Supreme | 
Court of the United States. 
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approving vouchers for payments 
maternity aid funds of three States. 
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over all other classes of hearings. Albani ia: Rettwele ihe + ov 
Chief Justice Taft announced that he | *: ee : re nity eee ee ee 
| will follow the custom of making a | tinued in the issue of September 20, and 
formal report to the Attorney General | the introductory note to the concluding 
on the action aa by the conference for section of the letter incorrectly at- 
saa " ss > the ls aa Sic ’ ° 
transmis ion by the latter official to Con- | tributed the letter to Mr. McCarl. 
gress. 
The full text of the statement by 
Chief Justice Taft will be published 
in the issue of October 1. 


of 


| Parcel Delivery in Yukon 
Is Restricted for Winter 
Corrections Made in Title ——_—_—_ 
in I ithe The Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
And Authorship of Letter | eral, w. just an- 
nounced of mer- 


Irving Glover, has 
; that the transmission 
In the is 
lished an announcement { 
Assistant Secretary 
Husband, to the effect 
troller’ General, J, R. 


sue of Septerhbr * 19 was pub- | 
rom the Second 
Labor, W. W. 
that the Comp- be restricted to certain post 
McCarl, had re- | ing the 
versed his us ruling distribu- | text of Mr. 
tion of aid funds to Stat« hich are | lows: 
in debt to the Federal Government. | The Canadian Postal Administration 
Under this reversed ruling funds al--| advises that the transmission of? mer- 
lotted to the States of Tennessee, chandise to the Yukon territory during 
Louisiana, and Montana under the Ma- | the winter season (from October 1, 1927, 
ternity Act were released. In that ac- | to May 31, 1928) will be restricted to 
count it was incorrectly stated that Mr. | merchandise for post offices at Cham- 
Husband was Second Assistant Secretary | pagne, Carcross, and White Horse. Post- 
of State. masters will, therefore, decline to accept 
Mr. Husband made publie the text of | for mailing, until June 1, 1928, articles 
the request of the Department of Labor | to be transmitted over the White Horse- 
addressed to Mr. McCarl, asking for a | Dawson route to either United States or 
4 reconsideration of the original ruling, | Canadian points, 


o ; 


chandise 


of | over the White Horse-Dawson route v will 
rf | 


offices “dur- 
The full 
Glover’s announcement fol- 


coming winter season 


previo on 


| responsible 


| ton Bros. v. N 


| subject of 


| to be gathered regularly if European 


| analysis. 


| Trade Marks 


| use 
describe contents of paint and cement. 


| Weather 


| dryest month of year in most sections. 


7 | to be gathered regularly if European 
members of trade endorse classification 


for delivery in Yukon Territory | 


Summary of All lewis Gintulied in Todays 


Retail Trade 


Federal Reserve Board reports on 
volume of retail*sales in August. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Science 


Topographic map of State of Penn- 
sylvania nearing completion by Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Page 3, Col. 1 
a] ° - 
Shipping ~ 

District Court, Mass., holds that rail- 
road, giving preference to unloading 
coal for own use at own docks, is not 
for delay caused to dis 
charge of other vessels entitled only 
to strict turn in unloading. (Pendle 
orthern Coal Co.) 

Page 10, Col. 5 

Member of Employes’ Compensation 
Commission says lack of time and 
funds has prevented adequate inves. 


| tigation of insurance companies seek- 
| ing to issue policies under 
} men’s 


Longshore- 
Act. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Leyland Line to establish new 

monthly service between Liverpool and 

West Indies, Central and South Amer- 


ica, 


.Page 9, Col. 2 
Leviathan breaks recerd for carry- 
ing passengers on westbound voyage 


ending Labor Day. 


Page 9, Col. 3 


Supreme Court 


Department of Justice announces ap- 
plication of Alaska dry law to general 
prohibition enforcement to 


be heard at next term of Supreme 


Court of the United States. 


9 


2, Col. 3 
Supreme Court of the United States 

in recess until October 3. 

Taxation 


Bureau of Internal Revenue holds 
refund claims in abeyance pending fur- 
ther clarification of provisions of law 


Page 


| by court action or remedial legislation. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Summary of decisions by Board of 


| Tax Appeals. 


Page 8, Col. 5 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Territories 


Department of Justice announces ap- 
plication of Alaska dry law to general 
subject of prohibition enforcement to 
be heard at next term of Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


Page 2 


“~» 


Col. 3 
Textiles 


International statistics on wool trade 


members of trade endorse classification 
schedule, 
Page 5, Col. 5 
August statistics on active and idle 
wool machinery. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Daily cotton and wool market price 


Page 5 





See Special Index and Law Digest 


on Page 11. 
Trade Practices 


Trade Commission forbids 
Lake Asphalt” to 


Federal 
of ‘*Trinidad 


Page 1, Col. 1 


Weather Bureau October is 


says 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Wool 


International statistics on wool trade 


schedule. 





Page 5, Col. 5 

Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis. 

Page 5 


| Public Land in California 
Will Be Opened to Entry 


The opening to entry of 14,280 acres of 
public land in Tulare County California, 
: to qualified former service men on Octo- 
ber 21 and to gefieral disposition on 
i January 20, 1928, was announced on Sep- 
tember 28 by the General Land Office, 
Department of the Interior. The areas 
were recently excluded from the Sequoia 
National Forest, it was stated. 
The full text the announcement 
follows: 
A total of 14,280 acres of public land 


\ 


of 


t 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Yocated in three noncontiguous areas in 

| Tulare Country, Sacramenta land dis- 
trict, open to entry only under the 
homestead and desert land laws by quali- 
fied ex-service men of the war with Ger- 
many for a period: of 91 days beginning 
October 21, 1927, 

Mountainous Areas. 
Applications of ex-service men may 

be presented at any time within the 20 

| days prior to that date. On and after 

| January 20, 1928, any of the land re- 

maining urentered will be ubject to ap- 

proriation under any applicable public 

land law by t'e general public. 

| The areas have been excluded from 

the Sequoia National Forest by recent 

proclamation and are reported to be gen- 





Approval Given 


' Payments to State 
Maternity Funds 


Comptroller General Acts on 
Vouchers Formerly With- 
held for Debts to Fed- 


eral Government. 


Final steps have been taken by the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
in approving vouchers for cooperative 
work in the promotion of welfare and 
hygiene in maternity and infancy dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1927, the General A 
counting Office announced orally Septem- 
ber The call for various 


29. vouchers 


| amounts due to States of Montana, Lou- 


isiana and Tennessee, and were submit- 
ted to the Comptroller General by the 
Department of Labor. 

These States have been advised that 
the General Accounting Office would not, 
for the present at least, credit these 
vouchers to certain indebtedness owed to 
the Federal Government. The Claims 
Division of the General Accounting Of- 
fice had applied the funds due the States 
to their indebtedness, but Mr. McCarl, 
upon request of the Secretary of Labor, 
permitted the vouchers to be paid, it was 
asserted. 

Mr. McCarl Answers Request. 

Mr. McCarl, in taking this action, 
wrote the Secretary a letter which fol- 
lows in full text: 

I have your letter of September 8, 
1927, relative to certain settlements made 
by this office with the States of Montana, 
Louisiana and Tennessee, for funds due 
those States under the provisions of the 


Act of November 23, 1921, 42 Stat. 224, = 


for cooperative work in the promotion of 
welfare and hygiene of maternity and in- 
fancy during the fiscal year 1927. 

In the case of the State of Montana 
the amount of $2,500 in certificate of 
settlement No. 0157134, dated June 21, 
1927, and another amount of $2,200 in 
certificate of settlement 0158682 dated 
July 9, 1927, were paid to the Treasurer 
of the United Stateg for deposit to the 
credit of the appropriation “General Ex- 
penses, Forest Service, 1919,” N. P. C., 
to cover a partial repayment of $44,- 
418.66 due the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal years 1919, 1920, and 
1927, on account of cooperative fire sup- 
pression activities. 

Under date of September 8, 1927, the 
Secretary, Department of Publie Health 
of Montana, was advised that no further 
application of the funds involved would 
be made by this office for the present 
on account of such indebtedness, and that 
the funds certified by the Secretary of 
Labor under the act of November 23, 
1921, would be paid the State without 
regard to its present indebtedness and 
that no action would be taken with re- 
spect to the amounts already applied. 
A copy of such letter is enclosed ‘here- 
with for your information. 


Case of Louisiana. 


With respect to the case of Louisiana, 
there was allowed the State from the 
appropriation “Promotion of Welfare 
and Hygiene of Maternity and Infancy, 
1927,” by certificate of settlement 
0159487 of July 21, 1927, the sum of 
$7,500, which amount was paid to the 
Treasurer of the United States for de- 
posit to the credit of the State of Louisi- 
ana on account of principal and interest 
due on bonds of the State held by the 
United States as provided by section 
3481, Revised Statutes. The same ac- 
tion was taken in certificate of settle- 
ment 0159939, of July 28, 1927, with re- 


' N 


spect to the amount of $6,000 found due” 


the State of Tennessee. 

In view of the request now made in 
your letter, the amount certified in the 
four settlements herein referred to will 
now be paid to the respective States 
after the proper steps have been taken 
to restore the funds to the appropri- 
ation “Promotion of Welfare and Hy- 
giene of Maternity and Infancy, 1927.” 

The funds hereafter certified as due 
these States under the provisions of the 
act of November 23, 1921, will not be 
applied against their present indebted. 
ness, 


Postal Laws Covering Clete 
Of Postmasters Amended 


Postal regulations covering the ad- 
justment claims of postmasters for loss 
by burglary, fire, or from other causes, 
have been amended, with the approval 
of the Postmaster General, Harry S, 
New, to include losses of customs charges 
collected on dutiable mail articles, the 
Post Office Department has just an- 
nounced. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

Section 167, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, is amended by the addition of 
the following as Paragraph 5: 

The Act entitled “An Act authorizing 
the Postmaster General to adjust cer- 
tain claims of postmasters for loss by 
burglary, fire, or other unavoidable 
casualty,” approved March 17, 1882, as 
amended, is amended so as to include 
losses of customs charges collected on 
dutiable mail articles, but such shall 
apply only to such occurring 
after April 1, 1924. of July 3, 
1926, 44 Stat. 903.) 


losses 


(Act 


erally mountainous brush-covered graz- 
ing lands. Further information may be 


‘¥ 


. 


obtained from. the United States Land’ 


Office at Sacramento, 


¢ 





